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NOVISSIMA  VEBBA.— (XI.) 

The  establishment  of  a  statesman  of  tried  authority  in  the  French 
Repubhc  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  for  the 
union  of  our  two  great  nations.  On  that  union  the  future  of 
civilisation  is  staked.  At  first  sight,  it  might  be  thought  that 
nothing  of  great  importance  had  been  effected  by  the  transfer 
of  M.  Millerand  from  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  to  that*  of 
President  of  the  Republic.  Those  who  know  France  have  seen 
that  the  change  is  of  deep  significance.  M.  Millerand  does  not 
accede  to  the  Elysee  as  a  courtly  figurehead  and  judicious  Chair¬ 
man  of  Cabinets,  but  as  the  masterful  chief  of  a  great  people 
who  receive  him  as  their  guide  and  inspirer.  He  himself  declared 
that  he  would  accept  office  only  on  those  conditions.  He  even 
suggested  that  he  hoped  to  see  amendments  in  the  Constitution. 
But  the  Constitution  already  offers  to  an  able  President  an 
authority  greater  than  that  of  a  British  Prime  Minister  and 
greater  than  that  of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  Our  Prime 
Ministers,  we  know,  can  be  dismissed  by  the  sudden  vote  of  a 
very  small  majority  of  a  single  Chamber,  and  at  times  they  have 
been  hampered  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  Crown.  The 
American  President  (elected  for  four  years  only)  can  be  absolutely 
checkmated  by  a  Congress  which  he  cannot  dissolve  and  a  Senate 

which  has  almost  equal  authority  in  foreign  affairs. 

****** 

!*  M.  Millerand  is  now  irremovable  President  of  France  for  seven 
years.  His  position  is  quite  different  from  wffiat  it  was  when  he 
was  Prime  Minister  and  had  to  defend  his  every  act  with  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  Chambers  and  could  be  overthrown  by  a  single  vote. 
He  has  himself  declared  that  he  claims  the  right  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  allies.  He  has  legal  authority  to  do  much 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  attempted  to  do,  but  which  the  American 
Constitution  proves  to  be  ultra  vires.  No  doubt  the  French 
President  can  be  held  up  by  the  entire  Parliament  acting  together. 
He  is  no  dictator,  but  a  constitutional  Minister.  But  M.  Mille¬ 
rand  has  gifts  to  lead  Parliament  which  no  President  since  Thiers 
nver  has  had.  He  has  a  much  longer  term  of  office  than  an 
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American  President.  He  cannot  be  dismissed  in  a  night  sitting 
as  a  British  Prime  Minister  may  be.  He  ascends  to  his  high 
office  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  great  Parliamentary  leader,  yet 
he  has  no  authority  above  him  to  represent  the  nation.  Like 
an  American  President,  he  is  irremovable,  and  for  a  term  prac¬ 
tically  double.  And  yet,  as  Chairman  of  a  real  Parliamentary 
Cabinet,  he  can  take  active  and  continuous  part  in  Parliamentarv 
legislation  with  a  freedom  which  no  American  President  can 
exert.  He  is  the  first  French  President  since  Thiers  who  has 
succeeded  to  that  office  with  an  immense  majority  in  the  Chamber. 

*  If  *  *  *  * 

The  opinion  of  those  who  know  France  best  long  ago  convinced 
me  that  a  strictly  Parliamentary  Executive  on  the  British  lines 
is  unworkable  in  that  country,  and  that  a  Presidential  Executive 
— neither  party  leader  nor  dictator — is  best  suited  to  the  genius 
and  traditions  of  the  Republic.  The  vast  mass  of  rural  citizens, 
at  last  disillusioned  of  an  Empire,  have  always  been  opposed  to 
the  faction-fights  in  the  Chamber  at  Paris.  Their  ideal  is 
stable  Republican  Government.  Internecine  Parliamentary 
cabals  have  ever  been  the  grave  of  French  statesmen.  Socially 
speaking,  and  for  maintenance  of  the  institutioRS  of  order  and  of 
property,  the  French  people  are  more  settled — more  conservative 
— than  either  the  British  or  the  American  people.  There  is  in 
France  a  more  steady  horror  of  ochlocracy  and  communism  than 
in  any  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  recent  Socialist  Congress  at 
Orleans  showed  how  organised  Labour  in  France,  constituted  as 
it  is  on  Socialist  lines,  by  a  crushing  majority  repudiated  the 
Bolshevist  Communism  and  its  tyranny ;  whilst  neither  British 
nor  American  Socialism,  much  less  German  and  Italian  Socialism, 
have  taken  any  such  emphatic  step.  The  social  system  of  France 
— still  mainly  a  self-supporting  and  industrial  peasantry — is  more 
stable  than  the  social  system  of  Britain  and  America— where 
gigantic  industrial  enlargement  fills  the  mind  of  capitalist  and 

workmen  with  perpetual  visions  of  a  new  w'orld. 

****** 

A  real  statesman  in  the  position  of  an  irremovable  President, 
who  is  also  the  effective  chief  of  his  own  Cabinet,  through  whwn 
he  is  in  daily  touch  wdth  Parliament,  is  far  more  able  to  effect 
his  own  policy,  if  he  keeps  it  resolutely  in  his  mind,  than  is  m 
American  President  or  a  British  Prime  Minister.  Our  Minister 
has  to  be  continually  hedging  and  compromising  and  altering  ms 
plans  as  the  House  seems  to  sway  backw^ards  and  forwards ;  and 
often  he  is  forced  to  show  the  whole  of  his  hand  prematurely, 
or  meet  rude  and  stormy  insults.  An  American  President  is  not 
in  regular  touch  with  Congress,  and  what  he  calls  his  Cabinet 
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ig  not  a  true  Parliamentary  Cabinet  in  our  sense.  A  French 
President  is,  or  rather  may  be,  in  a  position  which  shares  some 
of  the  advantages  of  a  British  Prime  Minister  in  that  he  is  never 
at  arms’  length  with  Parliament,  and  also  he  has  the  great 
strength  of  the  American  President  in  that  he  is  irremovable  by 
direct  vote.  Now  M.  Millerand  has  all  the  opportunities  of  using 
both  advantages — and  I  confidently  look  for  a  new  and  stable 
Government  in  France  more  conservative  in  spirit  and  more 

effective  in  international  peace. 

****** 

M.  Millerand  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  have  worked  together  with 
rare  comradeship,  and  we  trust  that  this  common  entente  may 
continue  and  increase.  But  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
deep  seated.  Union  between  England  and  France  forms  the  very 
condition  of  the  welfare  of  both.  But  there  are  inherent  differ¬ 
ences  in  our  interests  and  mental  habits.  France  in  her  heroic 
struggle  has  been  all  but  bled  to  death.  Her  chief  industrial 
district  has  been  ruined  for  a  generation.  Her  deadly  enemy  has 
even  still  larger  materiai  resources  and  a  population  almost 
double ;  and  there  are  no  strategic  barriers  betw'een  them.  France 
adopted  the  Wilson  programme  enthusiastically  whilst  it  seemed 
to  mean  a  powerful  protector  and,  in  the  extinct  triple  Treaty, 
a  perfectly  efficient  safeguard.  But  she  never  had  any  illusions 
about  a  world-peace  and  an  omnipotent  League  to  restore  civilisa¬ 
tion,  such  as  was  the  honest  dream  of  the  English  people  and 
Government.  France  was  far  too  miserable  about  her  wounds 
and  her  defenceless  state  to  indulge  in  visions  about  general 
civilisation.  When  Wilson  withdrew,  and  took  with  him  the 
abortive  triple  guarantee,  France  could  see  nothing  but  her  own 
almost  desperate  isolation — the  need  of  indemnities  and  new 
provinces.  How  w'as  she  to  get  money,  coal,  Eastern  allies, 
and  security  in  the  Mediterranean?  Her  one  hope  was — gold, 
Poland,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  restored  mines,  manufactures,  allies, 
and  more  coloured  troops.  All  else  might  go  to  ruin  its  own  way. 
All  that  was  very  natural  in  a  people  faced  with  the  imminent 
peril  of  their  beloved  France.  But  it  was  not  the  British  way, 

and  not  the  way  to  European  peace. 

«»**** 

Frenchmen  have  two  qualities  in  rare  perfection — a  logical 
perspicacity  to  follow  out  reasoning  to  its  full  consequences, 
together  with  an  incurable  tendency  to  suspect  motives  and  aims 
of  friends  and  foes.  Now  the  English  mind  is  much  slower  to 
detect  danger,  desertion,  or  treachery;  and  is  averse  to  p>ressing 
every  point  to  its  logical  sequence.  The  Frenchman  takes  up 
bis  data  and  follows  them  up  to  the  end  coUte  que  coMe.  Now 
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the  English  mind,  when  it  finds  reasoning  comes  to  startling 
results,  begins  to  hark  back  and  think  there  was  something 
doubtful  in  the  data  from  which  he  started.  He  says  things  have 
altered,  what  was  true  at  first  is  no  longer  true.  He  begins 
again  from  fresh  premissa — he  is  an  opportunist  by  habit  and 
from  experience.  The  Frenchman  turns  round  and  accuses  him 
of  treachery,  of  vacillation  and  ill-w’ill — perjide  Albion!  This 
accounts  for  many  things  in  recent  disputes.  French  and  English 
Ministers  agreed  with  Wilson’s  schemes  to  re-settle  Europe,  to 
make  Germany  pay,  and  to  put  her  in  chains.  Englishmen,  in  a 
year  or  two,  began  to  see  that  Germany  could  not  pay  all— and 
that  to  put  her  in  chains  was  to  make  it  impossible  that  she  could 
pay  at  all.  They  began  to  see  that  Poland  was  a  very  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  to  France  for  Tsardom  Eussia,  and  that  Soviet  Eussia 
would  not  and  could  not  pay  the  Tsardom  debts.  They  saw  that 
France  could  not  hold  Cilicia  and  had  no  real  hold  on  Syria. 
Frenchmen  heard  all  this  with  rage  and  suspicion.  What! 
Germany  is  not  to  pay,  nor  Russia!  Poland  no  good!  Syria  a 

failure  !  What  is  to  become  of  France  then  ? 

««*«»* 

England  and  France  must  hold  together — or  both  will  fall. 
But  the  difficulties  of  joint  action  are  great.  Our  nation  is,  above 
all  things,  practical — ready  to  see  that  conditions  are  changed, 
that  new  plans  must  be  formed.  And  our  Governments  are  more 
completely  and  continuously  under  the  direction  of  Parliament 
and  of  opinion  than  is  usually  the  Government  of  France.  But 
the  French  people  and  their  rulers,  with  the  passionate  will  of 
their  race  and  their  exact  and  scientific  mind,  vehemently  insist 
on  literal  execution  of  every  agreement  and  precise  adherence 
to  every  clause  of  a  common  policy.  To  differ  from  their  view 
is  to  desert  them — to  see  new  conditions  is  to  side  with  their 
enemy.  All  this  makes  co-operation  extraordinarily  difficult.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  join  in  all  the  schemes  on  which  France 
has  set  her  heart — and  yet  we  cannot  actively  oppose  them.  We 
will,  and  wc  must,  press  Germany  to  make  good  her  reparation 
in  all  reasonable  measure ;  but  we  cannot  join  France  in  fresh 
military  invasion  of  German  land.  We  know  how  futile  are 
hopes  of  any  Russian  Government  recognising  outstanding  liabili¬ 
ties — how  vain  is  the  refusal  to  trade  until  this  is  done.  We  know 
how  precarious  is  the  hold  of  any  Christian  Power  on  any  Asiatic 
littoral.  And  we  know  how  precarious  and  how  intractable  is 
the  new-born  Polish  nation.  Yet  we  cannot  formally  resist  the 
French  ent6tement  for  these  schemes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  powerless  to  take  any  adequate  part  in  any  of  them.  With 
Constantinople,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  India,  Ireland,  all  m 
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military  occupation,  we  have  not  a  man  to  spare.  Finally,  the 
democracy  at  home  places  an  absolute  bar  on  any  fresh  commit¬ 
ments  of  a  warlike  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  loudly  calling 
out  for  a  great  reduction  of  those  we  have. 

♦  ***♦* 

The  result  is  that  everything  connected  with  the  Covenant 
must  be  counted  at  present  as  secondary,  and  our  first  and  urgent 
care  must  be  the  home  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom — and, 
indeed,  of  the  entire  Realm  overseas.  Circumstances  now  force 
US  to  take  up  much  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  American 
people.  They  cry — as  practically  did  both  Conventions — America 
first !  France  too  cries — France  first !  rather,  indeed.  La  France 
quand  7neme!  That  is  a  cry  which  we  cannot  share,  but  which 
we  cannot  defy.  It  will  require  infinite  diplomatic  adroitness 
to  avoid  being  entangled  in  desperate  adventures  which  our 
teason  opposes  and  our  people  condemn,  and  yet  to  avoid  the 
charge  of  deserting  our  ally.  One  way  of  cementing  alliance  would 
be  to  reduce  at  least  by  one-half — even  by  two-thirds — the 
monstrous  profit  we  make  by  the  price  of  indispensable  coal  to 
our  friends.  Sorely  as  we  need  the  gain,  our  financial  position 
is  greatly  better  than  that  of  Italy  or  France.  For  my  part,  I 
would  practically  sell  coal  at  cost  price,  and,  indeed,  I  would 
cancel  the  sums  advanced  on  loan.  A  second  way  of  clearing  up 
all  grounds  of  estrangement  would  be  frank  and  complete  pub¬ 
licity  for  all  facts  and  intentions.  We  have  suffered  all  through 
the  war  by  secret  policy  and  by  withholding  adequate  explanation 
of  our  own  case.  France,  Italy,  America  have  never  had  true 
understanding  of  wdiat  is  our  actual  condition  and  what  are  our 
real  aims.  There  is  a  conventional  bar  on  a  British  Government 
defending  itself  until  it  is  formally  attacked  in  Parliament.  The 
“English  gentleman’s”  pride  is  to  treat  all  abuse  with  con¬ 
temptuous  silence.  And  yet  w’e  now  know  the  incalculable  power 
of  active  and  skilful  propaganda.  It  is  time  for  a  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  force  upon  all  the  real  facts  and  its  own  determined 
policy. 

The  burning  problem  of  Nationalisation  has  been  ably  treated 
by  a  great  succession  of  the  leading  statesmen,  economists, 
capitalists,  Socialists,  and  workers,  from  almost  every  point  of 
view  and  with  a  variety  of  different  experiences ;  and  it  has  been 
ray  business  to  study  them,  wdiether  supporting  or  opposed  to 
the  scheme.  But  of  all  that  I  have  seen  none  seem  to  me  so 
convincing  as  the  essay  of  Lord  Emmott.’  In  some  78  massive 

(1)  Nationalisation  oj  Industries. — A  critieipm,  by  Lord  Emmott.  T.  Fisher 
Cnwin,  Limitod,  28. 
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pages  Lord  Emmott  has  examined  the  entire  case  for  natiohali*. 
ing  industries;  generally,  or  in  mines,  railways,  transport,  and 
land.  It  is  done  with  rare  lucidity  and  judicial  impartiality 
shirking  no  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  examining  each  scheme  in 
detail.  He  combines  in  himself  many  qualifications  for  wise 
judgment — a  trained  economist,  an  experienced  statesman,  an 
eminent  financial  authority,  an  old  official  in  both  Houses,  a  great 
industrial  chief,  and  an  ardent  Liberal.  As  might  be  expected  of 
a  public  man  of  such  wide  range  of  interests,  the  whole  essay 
is  composed  with  scrupulous  moderation,  entire  fairness,  and  the 
weight  of  judicial  decision. 

*•*»** 

Lord  Emmott  begins  with  a  thorough  and  truly  Liberal 
examination  of  the  causes  of  Industrial  Unrest.  He  shows  that 
nationalisation  of  all  industry  is  mere  tyranny — as  the  Bolshevist 
experiment  proves — because  universal  and  real  Communisin, 
being  in  incessant  conflict  with  the  acquisitive  instincts  of  human 
nature,  can  only  be  maintained  by  ruthless  universal  coercion. 
This  English  and  French  Socialist  leaders  have  at  last  come  to 
see.  Lord  Emmott  then  passes  on  to  examine  the  organisation 
of  nationalisation,  as  proposed  in  various  schemes.  He  proves 
that  the  virus  of  coercion  must  rule  in  any  type  of  nationalisation, 
and  that  any  form  of  coercion  of  any  industry  necessarily  implies 
bureaucracy.  It  is  futile  for  Labour  leaders  to  repudiate  bureau¬ 
cracy  in  w’ords  if  they  ask  for  the  national  organisation,  which, 
whatever  it  be  called,  is  nothing  but  a  monstrous,  disciplined, 
hard-and-fast  official  staff.  He  goes  on  to  show  how'  this  staff 
grows  and  hardens,  and  how  it  reacts  on  politics,  and  how  indus¬ 
trial  nationalisation  will  demoralise  government,  leading  to  a 
system  wherein  Parliament  and  Ministries  become  the  resorts  of 
those  who  promise  most  to  their  electors.  In  an  ultra-democratic 
Constitution  the  ultimate  effect  of  nationalisation  is  to  place  the 
pay,  the  hours,  the  conditions,  of  each  industry  in  the  hands  of 
the  workers  themselves.  No  Minister  of  nationalised  industry 
could  refuse  the  demands  of  the  w’orkmen  acting  directly  on  the 
M.P.’s  they  elect. 

***#*» 

One  of  our  burning  questions  is  Bureaucracy ;  for  the  advanc¬ 
ing  armies  of  Socialism  wave  banners  w’hich,  whatever  may  be 
their  professions,  necessarily  involve  a  multiple  system  of  bureau¬ 
cracy;  and,  on  the  othe”  hand,  all  who  hold  by  our  social  order 
repudiate  the  extension  of  bureaucracy  camouflaged  under  another 
name.  And  now  we  have  a  very  timely  book  about  the  eminent 
civil  servants  of  our  age  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  all. 
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Sir  Algernon  West’s  Corttemporary  Portraits  *  is  at  once  a  memoir 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Victorian  era  and  a  book  of  personal 
impressions  and  delightful  anecdotes.  For  some  forty  years  Sir 
Algernon  has  ably  served  his  country,  has  been  at  the  very  centre 
of  the  official  world  under  all  administrations,  and,  as  a  member 
of  many  commissions,  councils,  and  clubs,  has  known  everyone 
and  has  heard  of  everything  going.  The  result  is  a  vivid  picture 
of  that  vast  and  silent  staff  of  officials  who  in  practice  work  the 
British  Empire,  but  who  are  so  little  known  to  the  ordinary 
^\ih\ic—ignotique  longa  Node,  carent  quia  rate  sacro.  One  of 
the  oldest  of  their  comrades  has  now  come  forward  “to  sing 
the  praises  of  good  men  ”  by  a  faithful  record  of  what  he  has 
seen,  not,  as  Isaac  Walton  puts  it,  “by  vague  reports  and  barren 
eulogies,”  but  by  pictures  of  the  men  as  they  lived  and  worked. 

And  these  men  did  work.  It  is  a  story  of  indomitable  energy, 
conscientious  sacrifice  to  duty,  patience,  tact,  and  fairness,  of 
which  we  may  be  proud.  No  Civil  Service  in  the  world — none, 
perhaps,  m  history — can  show  a  better  series  of  able  men  serving 
their  country  without  any  adequate  reward  and  without  recogni¬ 
tion  except  from  the  statesmen  and  the  sovereigns  whose  business 
they  carried  on.  I  can  myself  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  these 
portraits.  Though  I  have  no  pretension  to  be  a  civil  servant, 
yet,  as  I  have  served  on  two  Royal  Commissions  and  sundry 
official  Committees,  and  on  the  London  County  Council,  and  have 
been  a  member  of  many  clubs  and  societies,  I  have  known  most 
of  the  persons  described  and  have  been  the  friend  of  many  of 
them.  As  I  am  a  year  older  than  Sir  Algernon,  my  memory  goes 
88  far  back,  and,  I  think,  is  as  sure  as  his,  and  I  can  certify  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  portraits.  All  that  he  tells  us  of  Lords  Farrer 
and  Lingen,  of  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  Lord 
Welby,  of  Trollope,  Arnold,  Mowatt,  Lushington,  and  Digby, 
bring  back  to  me  the  men  as  I  knew  them ,  and  have  often  served 
or  debated  in  their  company.  I  wish  that  Sir  Algernon  had 
written  more  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  of  Lord  Hobhouse,  of  Herman 
Merivale,  of  Bertram  Mitford,  and  of  Lord  Thring,  each  of  whom 
had  special  gifts  and  individual  tasks  of  their  own. 

«««*«* 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  book  about  civil  servants  is  a 
dull  summary  of  official  minutes.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  of 
humorous  anecdotes,  and  witticisms  that  do  not  often  pass  out¬ 
side  certain  coteries  and  clubs.  The  old  Dickens*  Circumlocu- 

{l)'Contrmporary  Portraits  .*  Men  of  My  Day  in  Public  Life,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Algernon  West,  G.C.B.,  with  twenty-four  illustrations,  8vo. 
^er  Unwin,  Ltd. 
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tion  clerks,  we  hear,  were  like  the  fountains  “which  play  all  day 
from  10  to  4.”  Alfred  Montgomery,  the  last  of  the  old  dandies 
rebuked  a  clerk  in  his  shirt-sleeves  by  suggesting  that  he  might 
take  off  his  trousers ;  Lord  Hammond’s  hall-porter  excused  his 
chief’s  absence  :  “for  he  had  gone  to  a  funeral — the  only  day’s 
pleasuring  he  has  had  for  four  years.”  Matthew  Arnold  in  his 
early  economic  days  took  “a  blow-out”  in  Paris,  and  then  mis- 
took  Frederick  Leveson-Gower  for  his  own  chief.  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville.  The  Treasury  complained  that  he  did  not  stop  at 
Edmonton  :  “How  could  I,”  said  the  Inspector,  “when  John 
Gilpin  couldn’t?”  But  the  story  that  Arnold  didn’t  know 
common  plants  and  trees  is  quite  ridiculous.  He  loved  and  knew 
Nature  as  well  as  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson.  Gilbert’s  coat  of 
arms  and  motto  for  Sir  Blundell  Maple  was — Coeur-de-lion  in 
prison,  Blondel  m’appelle.  The  history  of  No.  10  Downing 
Street  is  extremely  interesting.  The  twenty-four  illustrations 
are  wonderfully  life-like,  especially  those  of  Sir  Algernon,  of 
Mallet,  Arnold,  Farrer,  Walpole,  Trollope,  Bowton,  Welby,  and 
IMowatt.  The  book  altogether  is  one  ^  that  fills  a  gap  in  the 
biographies  of  our  time,  and  it  ought  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  shelyes 

of  any  collection  that  calls  itself  a  library. 

****** 

P.S. — October  12th. — The  first — the  urgent — task  of  this 
Session  must  be  to  take  in  hand  the  appalling  condition  of  Ireland. 
It  threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the 
Empire,  of  the  Throne,  of  civilisation.  For  the  moment,  Ireland 
is  practically  a  separate  Bepublic,  under  military  occupation  and 
sporadic  civil  war.  If  this  were  to  last,  what  becomes  of  our 
monarchic  Constitution,  of  our  Imperial  position  in  the  world? 
I  say  that  this  is  the  worst  crisis  that  has  befallen  Britain  for 
centuries.  In  these  pages  I  have  foreborne  to  meddle  with  the 
Irish  dilemma,  so  tangled,  so  obscure,  so  inexplicable  are  the 
facts ;  and  my  own  forecast  of  the  future  seemed  so  hopeless  that 
it  might  appear  unpatriotic  to  state  it.  But  now  that  my  “Last 
Words” — perhaps  my  last  days — are  soon  to  close,  I  cannot  hot 
say  that  our  country  never  was  in  more  imminent  peril. 

There  is  a  general  cry  for  a  frank  understanding  between  the 
British  and  the  Irish  peoples ;  and  it  is  certain  that  now  tlie  people 
of  Britain  desire  to  accept  whatever  the  Irish  people  claim,  short 
of  inflicting  a  deadly  wound  upon  our  own  island.  But  how  are 
w’e  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Irish  people,  if  the  loudest  voices 
in  its  name  repudiate  all  dealings  with  the  united  nation’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Parliament?  Who  are  the  true  representatives  of 
Ireland?  Where  are  they?  What  do  they  claim?  This  nation 
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cannot  deal  with  secret  murder  clubs  nor  with  demagogues  in 
America  and  overseas.  For  one  nation  to  treat  with  another 
nation,  both  must  have  authorised  persons  to  represent  them  and 
to  bind  their  own  nation  by  their  contracts.  Where  are  the  Irish 
representatives,  and  who  can  show  that  they  have  power  to  pledge 
the  Irish  people?  The  actual  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  are 
known  persons,  having  visible  power  to  make  good  their  agree¬ 
ments  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  But  where  are  those  who  can 
pretend  to  speak  for  Ireland,  to  bind  Ireland  by  any  treaty  they 
might  sign? 

I  study  the  various  proposals  of  our  Elder  Statesmen  ;  and  with 
all  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  of  peace  they  breathe,  I  fail  to  see 
how  their  schemes  would  work  out.  These  wild,  ill-disciplined, 
and  barbarous  reprisals  must  be  sternly  repressed.  But  what 
then,  if  civilians,  officials,  ix)lice,  soldiers,  continue  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  by  secret  assassins?  If  the  Irish  people  claim  to  be  at  war, 
why  continue  the  farce  of  civil  law,  juries,  pensions,  subsidies,  and 
the  whole  pretence  of  carrying  on  civil  government?  If  military 
occupation  be  necessary,  it  should  be  such  as  we  honourably  cany 
on  now  on  the  Rhine  in  the  enemies’  country.  If  all  military 
occupation  is  monstrous,  and,  as  Labour  insists,  all  soldiers  are 
to  be  withdrawn,  who  can  guarantee  but  that  parts  of  Ireland 
will  follow  the  example  of  so  many  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
breakout  in  general  chaos,  plunder,  and  appropriation?  And  of 
all  military  manoeuvres,  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  an  enemy 
country  is  the  most  difficult,  as  the  German  Army  found  in 
November,  1918.  If  Ireland  were  to  have  a  separate  army  and 
absolute  control  of  all  ports  and  shipping,  the  maintenance  of 
British  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  very  safety  of  this  country, 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  enemy  factions. 

*«***» 

The  essential  question  is  :  How  can  the  British  people  be 
brought  into  free  speech  wdth  the  Irish  people  ?  The  Home  Rule 
Bill,  even  amended  and  enlarged,  will  not  do  that.  What  will? 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  would.  But  it  happens  that  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  obviously  “heroic,”  was  shown  to  me,  was 
submitted  to  Government  then  engaged  in  drafting  the  Bill.  It 
was  proposed  by  an  Englishman,  a  resident  landowner  in  the 
disturbed  West  of  Ireland.  His  idea  was  this.  Let  freely- 
chosen  delegates  from  Ireland  meet  an  equal  body  of  delegates 
from  Britain,  and  try  to  frame  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  if  they  w’ere 
sent  by  two  nations  that  had  been  carrying  on  a  desultory  war. 
The  Irish  delegates  were  not  to  be  nominated  by  the  British 
Government,  nor  was  any  condition  to  be  imposed  on  them  by 
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the  British  Parliament.  They  were  to  be  free  representatives  of 
the  Irish  people,  to  treat  in  their  name. 

Such  was  the  “heroic”  scheme  of  an  English  gentleman  living 
on  his  property  in  Ireland  and  in  close  touch  with  the  farm 
people  around  him.  But  how  were  free  delegates  from  Ireland 
to  be  found?  What  would  be  their  authority  if  they  were  found? 
If  that  were  the  only  difficulty,  it  could  be  got  over  at  once. 
There  are  at  present  105  duly  elected  M.P.’s  from  Ireland,  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  we  only  see  at  Westminster  a  very  small 
contingent.  Suppose  that  the  whole  of  these  Irish  M.P.’s  chose 
in  Dublin,  say,  five  (or  seven)  delegates,  and  that  the  British 
House  of  Commons  in  Westminster  chose  an  equal  number.  Let 
the  chosen  meet  in  friendly  interviews  in  an  independent  spot- 
say  the  Isle  of  Man — wdth  an  independent  chairman — say  from 
an  Overseas  Dominion,  such  as  General  Smuts.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  highly  unconstitutional  vision,  though  scarcely  more  wild  than 
that  of  some  current  schemes.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  might  give 
an  intelligible  answer  to  the  question  :  What  do  the  Irish  people 
claim  which  the  British  people  can  accept? 

Frederic  Harrison. 


WHY  THE  TSAE  WAS  MURDEEED. 


Despite  the  light  shed  upon  the  end  of  the  Eomanovs  by  the  recent 
brilliant  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  Times  correspondent 
formerly  in  Petrograd,  containing  and  amplifying  the  findings 
of  the  Sokolov  Commission  appointed  by  Admiral  Kolchak,  con- 
aderable  obscurity  still  exists  concerning  the  motive  for  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  II. ’s  murder  and  the  reasons  why  the  par¬ 
ticular  moment  in  July,  1918,  was  chosen  for  the  crime  and  not 
another.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  illuminate  some  of 
the  spots  left  dark,  and  to  fill  in  one  or  two  blanks  in  the  chain 
of  evidence,  direct  and  presumptive,  by  a  record  of  observations 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  could  only  be  made  by  one  who  was 
at  the  time  in  the  heart  of  Bolshevik  Russia  and  was  able  to 
maintain  touch  with  persons  who  were  spying  upon  or  working 
against  the  tyrants  imported  in  the  famous  “sealed  cars”  from 
Germany. 

Tsar  Nicholas  II.  was  murdered  by  the  Germans. 

Not  only  by  Germans,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  Magyar 
assassins,  but  for  motives  of  German  policy  and  with  the  con¬ 
nivance,  if  not  at  the  instigation,  of  the  German  Government. 

In  June,  1918,  Moscow,  the  seat  of  the  Bolshevik  Government, 
where  Sederbaum,  alias  Lenin,  actually  lived  in  the  Kremlin  as 
though  he  were  Emperor  of  Russia,  Moscow,  the  Heart  of  Russia, 
the  White  City,  was  full  of  Germans  and  practically  occupied  by 
German  and  Austrian  troops.  When  Count  Mirbach,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ambassador,  arrived  in  the  spring,  the  city,  which  before 
was  falling  into  a  lamentable  state  of  filth,  was,  at  least  in  the 
central  |x)rtions,  miraculously  cleaned.  Street  lamps,  which  had 
gone  almost  totally  out  of  use,  were  relit  in  the  principal 
IhOToughfares.  Municipal  militiamen,  a  feature  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  period  that  had  vanished  on  the  Bolshewk 
Revolution,  were  again  visible.  It  became  safe  to  go  about 
Moscow  at  night,  and  the  murderers  who  formerly  lurked  at  every 
comer  sought  the  suburbs.  The  statue  of  Russia’s  great  hero. 
General  Skobelev,  who  had  loudly  voiced  Russian  hatred  for 
Germany,  was  pulled  down.  The  Huns  pushed  their  domination 
to  the  point  of  having  a  parcel  of  twenty  thousand  French  fashion 
papers,  lying  in  the  post  office  at  Moscow,  burnt  on  the  pretext 
given  by  the  Bolsheviks  that  they  were  too  bourgeois,  while 
Berlin  imitations  were  freely  sold  in  the  shops.  A  strong  force 

I  of  Germans,  looking  ill  at  ease  in  the  Russian  kit  in  which  they 
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were  disguised,  guarded  the  quarter  where  Mirbach  resided,  while 
the  rest  of  the  town  was  a  parade-ground  for  Austrian  troops 
nominally  prisoners  of  war,  but  clad  in  brand-new  Austrian  field 
service  uniforms,  marching  in  regular  formations.  At  least  two 
direct  wires  connected  Berlin  with  the  Kremlin  and  another  with 
Count  Mirbach’s  house.  No  one  on  the  spot  had  any  doubt  that 
the  Germans  could  in  a  single  night  have  taken  open  control  of 
the  ancient  Eussian  capital  and  with  it  of  all  the  machinery  of 
government  in  Moscow. 

In  a  convent  hard  by  lived  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  Empress  and  widow  of  the  Grand  Duke  Serge  who 
was  blown  up  some  years  previously  by  revolutionaries  in  the 
Kremlin.  One  day  we  in  Moscow  were  surprised  by  a  statement 
in  the  Bolshevik  papers  that  the  Grand  Duchess  was  being  removed 
from  the  convent  and  sent  to  Perm,  a  town  a  few  hours  by  rail 
on  the  direct  line  from  Ekaterinburg,  whither  the  ex-Tsar  and 
his  family  had  recently  been  brought  back  from  Tobolsk  in 
Siberia,  the  towui  selected  by  Kerensky  as  their  place  of  exile, 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sokolov,  the  jugc  d'imtruction  empowered 
at  a  later  date  by  Admiral  Kolchak  to  investigate  the  murder  of 
the  Imperial  Family,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Bolshevik  dic¬ 
tators  to  bring  the  Tsar  to  Moscow  :  this  was  the  intention 
announced  to  him  by  the  Commissar  Yakovlev  at  Tobolsk,  and 
it  was  this  that  drove  the  ex-Empress  into  a  frenzy  of  rage  and 
apprehension,  suspecting  that  the  Moscow  junta  proposed  to  coax 
or  compel  Nicholas  II.  into  coming  to  terms  wdth  them,  and 
sanctioning  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  made  by  Bronstein,  dm 
Trotsky,  and  Sobelsohn,  alias  Eadek  (himself  an  Austrian  Jew), 
with  the  Germans.  On  this  theory  Nicholas  was  intercepted  at 
Ekaterinburg  on  the  w'ay  to  Moscow  by  the  local  hooligans,  acting 
on  the  very  popular  axiom  of  vlast  na  mcstax  or  “  power  on  the 
spot,”  which  meant  that  w'hatever  decrees  might  sound  forth 
from  the  Kremlin,  only  those  would  be  enforced  which  were 
palatable  or  profitable  to  the  self-styled  authorities  in  the 
provinces. 

There  is  considerable  reason,  however,  to  think  that  this  theory 
does  not  provide  a  correct  interpretation  of  history.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  Nicholas  was  removed  from  Tobolsk  by 
order  of  the  high  Moscow  junta,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  is 
as  much  as  to  say  in  direct  fulfilment  of  German  policy.  Further, 
despite  the  anarchy  existing  throughout  the  country  in  matters 
of  indifference  to  the  Bolsheviks,  such  as  were  dealt  with  in  the 
many  pompous  decrees  about  education,  which  were  only  of 
consequence  as  part  of  the  general  camouflage  to  mask  tyranny, 
we  must  look  far  to  find  an  instance  of  Moscow  being  thwarted 
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by  local  opposition  in  a  step  so  vital  to  its  policy  as  the  attempt 
to  legalise  the  Bolshevik  position  by  an  act  of  the  last  Tsar. 
Count  Mirbach  controlled  Moscow ;  a  near  relative  of  the  same 
name  directed  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his 
nephew  sat  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Commission  for  Combating 
Counter-revolution,  the  notorious  Bolshevik  inquisition  and  secret 
police.  If  they  and  Lenin-Sederbaum,  their  tool,  wished  to  have 
the  Tsar  in  Moscow  or  anywhere  else,  they  had  only  to  send  a 
squad  of  Magyar  or  Lettish  troops  to  get  him.  At  Ekaterinburg, 
equally  as  at  the  centre,  he  was  in  their  hands.  But  they  had  good 
reason  to  wish  it  to  seem  that  the  Imperial  family  w’as  not  in  their 
hands.  In  the  first  place,  if  anything  went  wrong  with  their 
plans,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  cloak  the  failure  with  the  Tsar 
at  a  distance.  If  it  was  needed  to  do  aw'ay  with  him,  again  it 
would  be  easier  and  feasible,  moreover,  to  cast  the  blame  on 
others;  whereas  to  murder  him  in  Moscow  would  almost  certainly 
provoke  a  popular  outburst.  Some  ground  for  thinking  that  this 
calculation  weighed  with  the  Bolsheviks  is  lent  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  w’eek  in  June — over  three  weeks, 
that  is,  before  the  date  of  the  murder — a  rumour  was  spread 
that  the  Tsar  had  been  put  to  death.  On  this  the  railwaymen, 
a  class  in  Bussia  of  singular  intelligence  and  character,  instantly 
organised  and  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  a  general  strike. 
The  news  was  then  contradicted,  and  a  special  commission  hurried 
to  Ekaterinburg,  w’hence  it  telegraphed  that  the  Imperial  family 
were  all  alive  and  in  good  case.  Later,  when  the  so-called 
execution  of  Nicholas  IT.  was  announced,  measures  had  been 
taken  to  w’eed  the  railway  service  of  its  staunchest  members  and 
to  overawe  the  rest.  There  were  many  who  afterwards  believed 
that  the  Emperor  had  really  been  killed  at  the  earlier  date,  that 
the  report  of  the  Commission  was  trumped  up,  and  that  the 
announcement  of  the  murder  was  merely  delayed  till  a  time  more 
convenient  to  the  Bolsheviks,  Looking  back  and  knowing  that 
the  first  rumour  was  untrue,  one  must  think  it  probable  that  it 
was  deliberately  put  about  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  people.  The 
hostile  result  obtained  must  have  confirmed  the  Bolsheviks  in 
their  decision  not  to  bring  Nicholas  to  Moscow,  where  his  murder 
could  not  be  concealed  and  would  less  easily  be  extenuated.  * 

For  the  complete  success  of  the  German-Bolshevik  plans  the 
consent  of  the  Emperor  was  necessary.  Exactly  what  was  the 
most  likely  shape  of  those  plans  will  presently  be  seen.  But, 
broadly,  they  wished  to  give  the  stamp  of  legitimate  authority 
to  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  had  robbed  Russia  of  780,000 
square  kilometres  of  territory,  46  millions  of  population,  37  per 
cent,  of  her  harvest,  26  per  cent,  of  her  railway  system,  280  sugar 
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factories,  918  tobacco  factories,  1,681  distilleries,  244  chemical' 
615  paper,  and  1,073  textile  factories.  It  was,  however,  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  Nicholas  to  Moscow  in  order 
to  get  that  consent.  The  matter  had  to  be  put  to  him  at  a 
distance,  and  for  this  an  uncommon  emissary  had  to  be  found 
It  was  obviously  useless  to  send  a  Bolshevik,  even  of  the  higher 
and  more  intelligent  order,  to  the  Emperor;  this  would  have 
been  to  court  refusal.  Equally  difficult  for  any  German  of 
sufficient  standing  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  delicate  mission 
since  amid  a  hostile  population  complete  secrecy  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  the  Germans,  who  were  feigning  hostility  to  the 
Soviet  Government,  would  have  been  compromised  beyond  hope. 
It  was  also  extremely  desirable  to  find  an  envoy  who  might  speak 
on  terms  of  equality  and  have  personal  influence  with  the  Tsar. 
What  choice  in  these  conditions  could  be  better  than  that  of  his 
sister-in-law  ? 

It  is  now  often  maintained  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief 
in  1916,  the  Empress  Alexandra  was  on  national  grounds  strongly 
anti-German.  It  seems  clear  that  she  had  a  personal  enmity 
towards  the  Kaiser,  and  it  may  well  be  that,  whatever  her 
previous  feelings,  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone  had  led  her 
to  reflect  on  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Germans  and 
the  Bolsheviks  and  on  the  irreparable  harm  they  had  inflicted 
on  her  and  hers.  The  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  had  not  had  the 
same  personal  experiences.  Even  more  bigoted  in  the  Orthodox 
faith,  since  her  marriage  to  the  Grand  Duke  Serge,  than  her 
sister,  and  living  since  his  death  in  cloistral  retirement,  she  was 
reputed  throughout  the  war  to  have  lost  none  of  her  national 
Teutonic  sympathies,  and  to  have  been  the  centre  of  pro-German 
intrigue  in  Moscow.  It  was  at  all  events  easy  for  Count  Mirbach 
to  have  access  to  her,  and  without  attempting  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  her  earlier  position,  we  must  remember  that  at  this 
date  there  was  a  strong  faction  among  the  loyalist  Russians  in 
^loscow  that  favoured  making  terms  with  the  Germans  and 
through  them  obtaining  the  expulsion  of  the  Bolsheviks  from 
Russia.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Grand 
Duchess  may  have  shared  these  views.  The  Germans  had  indeed 
gone  so  far  in  this  intrigue  that  they  were  recruiting  Russian 
officers  to  strengthen  the  Turkish  Army. 

To  Perm,  then,  within  easy  communication  of  Ekaterinburg, 
the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth  was  sent.  It  may  be  thought  that 
the  Germans  would  be  unlikely  to  entrust  so  decisive  a  piece  of 
work  to  a  woman.  But  we  are  ignorant  who  were  her  com¬ 
panions  upon  the  journey  that  was  to  prove  fatal  to  her.  Com¬ 
petent  emissaries  from  Count  Mirbach  may  have  been  sent  to 
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jgsist  and  control  her;  or  it  may  be  that  the  despatch  of  “a 
(Jerman  mission,  ostensibly  Eed  Cross,”  which  (I  quote  the 
Times  of  September  4th)  “came  to  Ekaterinburg  at  the  end  of 
May  to  ascertain  all  about  the  life  of  ‘  the  residents  of  Ipatiev’s 
house,’  as  the  Imperial  prisoners,  were  officially  styled,”  affords 
a  clue.  In  any  case,  if  the  Grand  Duchess  was  not  sent  on 
an  errand  to  the  Tsar  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  reason  why 
she  should  have  been  sent  at  all.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
others  of  the  Imperial  family  were  already  at  Perm.  They  had 
been  sent  thither  before.  Nor  would  it  have  been  a  sufficient 
reason  had  the  Bolsheviks  desired  to  murder  her.  The  four 
Grand  Dukes  who  were  murdered  in  January,  1919,  were  kept 
in  Petrograd  and  there  basely  done  to  death  without  any  difficulty. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  certain  that  she  could  not  in  the  summer 
of  1918  have  been  publicly  removed  by  the  Bolsheviks  from 
Moscow  without  authority  from  their  German  masters.  She  was 
further,  as  was  told  me  by  a  responsible  railwayman,  sent  in  an 
express  train  and  with  every  comfort. 

Another  reason  exists  for  seeing  in  this  the  hand  of  German 
policy.  Had  Nicholas  II.  been  willing  to  fall  in  with  this  policy, 
he  was  to  have  been  brought  not  to  Moscow,  unless  perhaps  for 
a  short  visit,  but  permanently  to  Petrograd.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Anichkov  Palace,  the  Tavourite  residence  of 
Alexander  III.,  which  had  not,  like  the  Winter  Palace,  been 
sacked  by  the  Bolsheviks,  was  put  in  order  and  made  ready  for 
the  reception — of  whom,  but  of  the  Imperial  family?  The  pre¬ 
parations  were  known  to  a  former  member  of  the  Duma,  who  w  as 
president  of  a  house-committee  in  the  same  district,  and  as  such 
managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Bolsheviks.  He  was 
afterwards  denounced  on  a  frivolous  charge,  and  after  a  terrible 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul  was  enabled  to 
escape  through  a  unique  bluff  on  the  part  of  a  relative.  Petro¬ 
grad,  about  whose  streets  Prussian  soldiers  swaggered  in  their 
proper  uniforms,  was  perhaps  not  more  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Germans  than  Moscow,  but  in  the  Anichkov  Palace  Nicholas 
and  his  family  could  at  all  events  have  been  removed  from  any 
semblance  of  Eussian  surroundings,  and  would  be  far  from  the 
possibility  of  a  peasant  rising  inspired  by  the  proximity  of  the 
Emperor’s  person. 

«  »  »  « 

What,  then,  was  to  be  the  denouement  of  the  drama  the  first 
act  of  which  was  played  by  the  German  trains  that  transported 
Lenin  and  his  confederates  to  Eussia  and  the  second  staged  in  the 
tragi-farcical  “set  ”  of  Brest-Litovsk?  How  did  the  Germans  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  use  of  Nicholas  II.  once  they  had  him  in  their  power? 
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As  the  tale  was  told  to  me,  thus  :  Nicholas,  in  the  Act  of 
Abdication  signed  at  Pskov,  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  Russia 
not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  for  his  son  as  well.  This  was 
probably  an  act  ultra  vires,  but  its  invalidity,  if  it  was  invalid 
could  not  be  relied  on.  It  would  not  be  enough  now  to  produce 
Alexis  the  Tsarevich,  and,  declaring  him  legal  wearer  of  the 
imperial  crown  in  place  of  his  father  who  had  resigned  it,  get 
him  to  support  the  German  claims.  To  make  sure,  Nicholas 
himself  was  required.  But,  since  he  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
execute  the  policy  of  the  enemy  he  had  fought,  he  was  required 
only  to  make  way  for  the  son,  a  weakly  boy  who  could  be  better 
managed.  The  plan  was  therefore  to  bring  back  both  father  and 
son  to  Russia,  when  Nicholas  should  recant  his  abdication  as 
having  been  obtained  under  pressure  and  then  again  solemnlv 
abdicate,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he  would  now  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son  Alexis.  Alexis  w’ould  thus  be  legal  Tsar  of 
all  the  Eussias.  He  it  w'ould  be  who  should  then  sign  the  peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk. 

And  what  of  the  future?  That,  too,  w^as  prepared  for.  Alexis 
would  be  Tsar,  but  a  minor,  and  tl|^efore  a  regency  must  be 
instituted.  The  regent  should  be  th#  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  the 
ex-Empress’s  brother,  and  that  assurance  might  be  doubly  sure 
the  boy  Emperor  should  be  married  to  a  German  princess.  With 
a  German  Empress,  of  whose  sympathies  this  time  the  Germans 
would  make  sure,  a  German  regent  and  the  position  legalised 
by  Nicholas’s  formal  recantation  of  the  ban  he  had  pronounced 
against  his  son,  the  Germans  might  feel  reasonably  secure  against 
attacks  on  their  governance  of  Russia  from  a  juridical  point  of 
view  :  from  the  practical  standpoint  the  overthrow'  of  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks,  who  would  with  their  connivance  vanish  from  the  scene, 
and  the  restoration  of  order,  would  give  them  a  hold  so  strong 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  Thus  assured 
both  legally  and  actually,  they  would  proceed  to  use  the  resources 
of  Russia  to  feed  the  starving  population  of  Germany  and  buttress 
their  weakening  Western  Front  against  the  Allies. 

It  is  evident  that  the  revelation  of  this  plan  could  only  come 
from  Bolshevik  sources.  It  came  to  me  from  two  sides :  on 
the  one  hand,  I  had  it  in  substance  before  the  Tsar's  murder  from 
the  former  member  of  the  Duma  referred  to  above,  who  learned 
it  in  Petrograd ;  on  the  other — later  and  in  more  detail— fro® 
an  officer  who  had  been  in  the  Emperor’s  bodyguard,  had  held  a 
high  command  under  the  Provisional  Government,  and  at  this 
date  was  carrying  on  secret  operations  against  the  Bolsheviks  and 
the  Germans  and  had  agents  within  the  Bolshevik  headquarters 
in  Moscow.  Strict  historical  confirmation  can  only  come  when, 
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vearsor  ages  hence,  Count  Mirbach’s  secret  instructions  are  given 
to  the  world,  if  indeed  any  papers  on  the  subject  have  been  pre¬ 
served  ;  at  present  we  can  only  see  how  far  probability  goes,  how 
well,  in  the  late  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  phrase,  “the  key 
fits  the  lock”  of  the  problem. 

On  July  6th,  1918,  Count  Mirbach  was  assassinated  by  the  Left 
Social  Revolutionary  Party,  who  had  tardily  awakened  to  the 
fact  of  the  Bolshevik  treason  to  Russia.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
tosup{X)se  that  the  murder  w’as,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  situation,  except  in  so  far  as  it  revealed  to  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  their  ovvn  strength  as  possessors  of  the  machine  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  had  been  afraid  of  the  Left  S.R.’s,  as  the  latter  party 
were  called ;  and  when  the  breach  came  the  Bolsheviks  saw  that 
the  Left  S.R.’s  had  not  the  force  nor  the  wits  to  oust  them.  The 
Left  S.R.  leaders  were  seized,  killed,  or  put  otherwise  out  of 
harm’s  way  ;  their  rebellion  fizzled  out  for  lack  of  organisation,  and 
the  Bolsheviks  were  left  supreme  in  Great  Russia  against  anyone 
but  the  Germans^  The  Left  Social  Revolutionaries  had  banked 
on  the  murder  so  shocking  the  pride  of  Germany  that  she  would 
resume  the  war  in  Russia  and  so  arouse  patriotic  resistance  from 
all  Russians,  which  is  just  what  would  have  happened  had  the 
murder  had  a  decisive  effect.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  Germans 
sat  tight  in  Moscow  and  did  not  withdraw  till  some  time  later. 
They  could  have  easily  replaced  Mirbach  had  they  wished,  and, 
with  the  excellent  organisation  they  already  had,  perhaps  no 
longer  needed  a  figurehead  at  all. 

What  ruined  the  German  scheme  for  the  direct  mastery  of 
Russia  by  the  Bolsheviks  passing  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
a  young  Emperor  entirely  under  German  control  was  much 
simpler.  The  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth’s  errand,  if,  as  seems 
probable,  she  was  entrusted  with  it,  failed.  Nicholas  absolutely 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  scheme.  His  words  were  reported 
to  the  officer  who  told  me.  “I  will  not,”  he  said,  “be  a  traitor 
to  my  people.”  However  unpalatable  the  idea  may  be  to  some 
people,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  definite  historical  fact  that  we 
owe  the  downfall  of  the  main  German  intrigue  in  Russia  to  the 
loyalty  to  Russia  and  her  Allies  of  the  Tsar,  whom  his  enemies 
falsely  accused  of  being  a  traitor  to  both.  Had  he  consented, 
the  scheme  w'as  undoubtedly  workable,  and  could  have  been 
worked  whether  Mirbach  was  alive  or  dead.  The  short  period 
—only  ten  days — separating  the  German  Ambassador’s  murder 
from  that  of  the  Russian  Emperor  has  probably  tended  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  fact  that  separate  causes  led  up  to  them,  and  that  the 
former  was  but  an  incident  having  at  most  a  slight  connection 
with  the  latter.  Only  after  the  murder  of  Nicholas  II.  did  the 
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Germans  officially  decamp  from  Moscow.  Thereafter  their  work 
was  underground.  This  is  the  crucial  proof  that  when  he  was 
gone  the  policy  they  had  pursued  became  vain,  and  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  view  put  forward  here.  Knowing,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  we  do,  what  was  asked  of  the  Tsar,  we  see  clearly  that 
his  refusal  to  do  the  German  work  was  an  ample,  and  the  only 
reason  for  his  death.  In  the  first  place,  once  he  rejected  the 
Germans’  offer  he  became  useless  to  them ;  in  the  second,  because 
he  was  a  witness  to  it,  an  active  danger.  There  was  no  further 
reason  why  they  and  their  Bolshevik  minions  should  not  fling 
him,  like  carrion,  to  glut  the  appetite  of  the  criminals  who 
composed  the  bulk  of  the  latter’s  rank  and  file ;  and  there  was 
every  reason  why  they  should  wish  to  suppress  all  possible  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  traitorous  deal  they  had  proposed.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  II.  gave  his  life,  and,  yet  harder,  the  lives  of  the  only 
beings  he  loved,  rather  than  be  false  to  his  trust. 

•The  same  reason  that  dictated  the  Tsar’s  death  brought  about 
those  of  his  wife,  children,  and  family.  All  who  had  been  with 
him  at  Ekaterinburg,  all  those  at  Perm  with  whom  the  Grand 
Duchess  Elizabeth  had  been  or  might  have  been  in  touch,  must 
be  slaughtered,  and  she  herself  too,  for  had  they  lived  they  might 
have  disclosed  the  shameful  secret.  That  they  were  not  killed 
simply  because  they  were  of  the  Romanov  house  or  were  its 
friends  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  four  Grand  Dukes  in 
Petrograd  were  not  harmed  until  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
when  a  plan  to  help  them  to  escape  was  revealed  by  an  agent 
provocateur  in  Stockholm.  Those  destroyed  at  Perm  suffered, 
then,  for  another  reason.  It  can  only  have  been  that  they  knew 
the  true  nature  of  the  transaction  proposed  to  the  Tsar,  and  that 
he  was  killed  for  rejecting  it.  As  for  the  pretence  that 
Nicholas  II.  w’as  killed  by  the  local  Bolsheviks  without  orders 
from  Moscow,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  apart  from  the  definite 
evidence,  no  one  who  was  in  Russia  at  the  time  would  for  a 
moment  admit  this  as  barely  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  murder  was  not  ordered  by  Lenin  and 
Sverdlov  in  a  fit  of  panic  lest  the  Czecho-Slovaks  advancing  on 
Ekaterinburg  should  rescue  the  Tsar.  The  orders  were  given, 
as  we  know  from  the  telegram  to  Sverdlov  from  his  agent  at 
Ekaterinburg,  the  copy  of  wffiich  was  found  and  included  in  the 
Sokolov  report,  prior  to  July  4th,  more  than  two  weeks,  that  is, 
before  the  town  was  actively  menaced ;  and  if  fears  of  this  sort 
were  entertained,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  remove  the  Tsar 
elsewhere.  The  railway  was  working  freely,  the  Bolsheviks  were 
busy  removing  the  store  of  gold  and  platinum  from  the  Ural 
district  down  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  murder  itself,  and 
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they  had  all  Central  Eussia  for  their  choice  of  a  prison.  The 
contents  of  the  telegram,  besides,  belie  the  supposition.  “Syro- 
molotov  has  just  gone  for  organisation  of  affair  in  accordance 
with  direction  of  Centre,”  are  not  words  written  by  a  man  in  a 
fit  of  nerves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  damning  proof  of  design.  Any 
suggestion  of  such  motives  put  forward  in  extenuation  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders’  guilt  must  be  dismissed  at  once  as  fantastic. 
Nothing  of  such  high  consequence  as  the  annihilation  of  the 
Imperial  family  could  have  happened  by  accident  or  in  a  moment 
of  fright.  Every  important  event  was  directed  by  an  iron  hand 
from  Moscow.  The  Russian  people  were  undergoing  their  second 
Tartar  subjection,  and  the  aliens  who  ruled  them  from  the  once 
holy  Kremlin  were  the  obedient  servants  of  Germany. 

Only  two  persons  of  note  at  Perm  escaped.  These  were  the  Tsar’s 
only  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  the  latter’s  secretary 
and  constant  companion,  Caplain  Johnson,  a  Russian  despite  his 
English  name.  About  the  12th  of  June,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  a  servant  who  succeeded  afterwards  in  getting  into  the  loyalist 
lines,  they  were  taken  out  of  bed  by  Red  Guards  and  carried 
off  to  an  unknown  destiny.  An  Englishman  who  was  there  and 
later  made  his  way  to  Vladivostok  knew  of  it  and  assumed  they 
had  been  shot,  and  a  telegram  received  in  Gatchina  by  Countess 
Brassova,  the  Grand  Duke’s  wife,  raising  hopes  that  he  had 
escaped,  has  since  been  interpreted  as  an  error,  or  perhaps  a 
deliberate  lie.  The  telegram,  however,  contained  a  true  message. 
The  supposed  Red  Guards  were  friends  in  disguise  who  had  made 
their  way  to  the  Grand  Duke  and  got  him  away  under  cover  of 
a  pretended  arrest.  This  I  know,  for  at  the  end  of  July  I  met 
in  Moscow  a  Russian  officer  who  had  just  come  from  the  Grand 
Duke  and  was  going  back  to  him.  Captain  Johnson,  he  said, 
was  with  him  at  the  time.  It  must  unfortunately  be  added  that 
there  appears  to  be  every  likelihood  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael’s 
having  since  perished  in  some  way  unknown.  The  district  where 
he  was  then  fell  afterwards  into  friendly  hands,  and  it  seems 
incredible  that,  if  he  were  still  alive,  he  w'ould  not  have  made 
Himself  known. 

This  is,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  can  trace  it,  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  reasons  why  the  Tsar  was  murdered,  together  with 
all  near  him.  Tried  by  the  test  of  probability,  it  accounts  for  the 
facts,  and  it  accounts  for  all  of  them.  The  key  fits  the  lock. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  is  the  only  one  that  does.  The  Bol¬ 
sheviks  have  tried  hard  to  keep  the  door  shut,  even  to  deny  the 
dreadful  deed  within.  But  prejudice  and  crime  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  to  lock  the  door  again.  John  Pollock. 
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In  spring  last  I  spent  two  weeks  in  Ekaterinburg,  and  passed  most 
of  that  time  in  the  town,  where  I  saw  many  interesting  things 
and  met  some  terrible  men,  the  most  terrible  of  them  all  being 
Yurovsky,  the  murderer  of  the  Tsar.  I  had  lived  in  Ekaterin¬ 
burg  previously,  first  in  1918,  when  the  Czechs  were  there,  and 
again  in  1919,  when  Kolchak’s  troops  and  a  battalion  of  the 
Hampshire  Regiment  occupied  it.  On  both  these  occasions  it 
had  been  a  very  busy  place,  the  railway  station  being  blocked 
with  staff  trains,  most  of  which  might  be  briefly  described  as 
bordels  amhulanls]  the  station  platform,  a  local  Piccadilly  in 
more  senses  than  one,  being  a  favourite  place  of  assignation  and 
always  crowded  with  officers  and  ladies ;  the  streets  filled  with 
soldiers,  horses,  cabs,  and  the  swift  motor-cars  of  great,  brass 
generals ;  the  shops  and  eating-houses  full  of  food ;  the  market¬ 
place  crowded  with  farmers’  carts.  In  fact,  it  was,  like  any 
other  army  base,  a  town  of  good  cheer,  overcrowding,  kbaki, 
‘^hustle,”  horses,  and  sin.  Boisterous,  imperfect,  with  streaks 
of  religion  and  bursts  of  philanthropy,  it  was,  with  all  its  faults, 
human. 

The  Ekaterinburg  that  met  my  eyes  on  February’  19th  was 
completely  changed.  Trying  to  describe  that  change  to  myself 
in  one  word,  I  meant  to  say  “Bolshevism,”  but  found  myself 
saying  “Puritanism.”  For  between  the  two  there  are  the  most 
astonishing  resemblances,  perhaps  because  extremes  meet,  per¬ 
haps  because  the  one  is  as  pre-Christian  as  the  other  is  post- 
Christian.  I  know  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  that  Lenin 
should  be  seated  on  a  heap  of  skulls  quaffing  human  blood,  while 
Trotsky  should  be  engaged  nightly  in  bacchanalian  revels;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lenin  leads  as  austere  a  life  as  Oliver 
Cromwell,  while  Trotsky  is  as  busy  as  Lloyd  George. 

The  platform  of  Ekaterinburg  station  was  no  longer  a  pro¬ 
menade,  and  only  people  who  had  business  to  do  came  there. 
It  was  sometimes  deserted  altogether,  save  for  three  grim  and 
watchful  figures,  thirty  paces  apart,  Trotsky’s  janissaries.  One 
great  hall  in  the  station  had  been  turned  into  a  typhus  hospital 
and  another  great  hall  into  a  “Propaganda  Point.”  The  station 
walls  were  covered  with  advertiseilients — not  advertisements  of 
the  nerve  tablet  and  hair  tonic  order,  but  Bolshevik  propaganda 
advertisements.  At  each  end  of  the  platform  was  painted  a  huge 
notice  ordering,  in  imperative  language,  all  C.O.’s  to  bring  their 
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men  without  fail  to  the  “Propaganda  Point”  and  to  apply  there 
for  newspapers  and  “  literature,”  which  w  ould  be  given  free.  It  was 
like  the  notices  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  Cromwellian  army, 
directing  the  pious  soldiers  to  some  quiet  tent  wherein  the  hungry 
soul  might  find  manna  in  the  outpourings  of  Master  Zerubbabel 
the  chaplain  or  Grace-be-here  the  holy  corporal. 

These  “Propaganda  Points”  exist  in  every  station  along  the 
Siberian  line,  and  are  very  remarkable  institutions.  The  largest 
hall  in  the  station  building  is  always  selected,  and  is  generally 
presided  over  by  a  C  3  Eed  soldier,  who  has  a  tiny  office  apart. 
Seated  there  on  a  collection  of  Bolshevik  newspapers,  he  wrestles 
in  his  spare  moments  with  the  voluminous  volumes  of  Karl  Marx, 
indicates  to  the  young  the  damnable  and  pernicious  heresies  of 
Krautsky,  or  engages  in  edifying  conversation  about  Lenin’s 
latest  encyclical  with  grave,  ungodly  old  Communists  from  the 
local  Soviet. 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  Ekaterinburg  hall  there  was  painted 
in  large  letters  the  text,  “Those  who  w'ork  not,  neither  must 
they  eat,”  while  inside  one  saw  on  every  wall  the  well-known 
appeal  of  Karl  Marx  ;  “Workers  of  the  w'orld,  unite  !  You  have 
a  world  to  gain  and  only  your  chains  to  lose.” 

The  pictures  and  cartoons,  wdth  which  the  wffiole  interior  was 
covered  from  floor  to  ceiling,  might  be  divided  into  several  groups  : 
(1)  Those  praising  the  Red  Army  and  calculated  to  foster  a 
military  spirit ;  (2)  those  condemning  capitalists,  priests,  and 
militarists ;  (3)  those  flattering  the  w’orkman  and  promising  him 
the  overlordship  of  the  world ;  (4)  those  exciting  anger  against 
foreign  countries,  particularly  France  and  England.  There  were 
appeals  to  the  railway  w’orkmen  not  to  go  on  strike,  but  to 
remember  that  by  striking  they  would  inflict  a  deadly  blow  on 
democracy,  and  that,  though  their  present  discomforts  were  great, 
there  was  a  good  time  coming.  There  were  charts  showing  the 
parts  of  machine-guns  and  the  way  to  make  bombs,  and  these 
were  generally  accompanied  by  explanatory  letterpress  and  by 
appeals  to  the  w'orkmen  to  drill  and  arm  and  study  the  mechanism 
of  their  rifles,  so  that  no  power  on  earth  could  disarm  them  and 
force  them  back  again  into  the  old  servitude.  Side  by  side  with 
these  were  charts  explaining  the  construction  of  the  latest 
agricultural  machinery  and  exhorting  the  peasantry  to  make  them¬ 
selves  proficient  agriculturists.  There  were  numerous  exhorta^ 
tions  to  study,  and  numerous  denunciations  of  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  as  unpardonable  crimes  which  would  only  lead  to  the 
I  capitalist  yoke  being  again  fastened  on  the  necks  of  the  workers. 
The  attacks  on  religion  consisted  of  caricatures  showing  monks 
and  priests  making  money  out  of  holy  relics  and  squandering 
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that  money  privately  on  revels  and  debauchery.  The  priest  wag 
sometimes  represented  as  a  huge,  leering  spider  weaving  his  web 
around  the  muzhik  and  his  wife  and  children ;  and  these  anti¬ 
clerical  cartoons  were  generally  accompanied  by  satirical  doggerel 
from  the  pen  of  the  Soviet’s  principal  poet,  a  Moscow  Communist 
who  writes  a  great  deal  of  coarse,  satirical  verse  under  the  pen- 
name  of  Ivan  Bedny  (Poor  John).  All  of  this  anti-clerical 
propaganda  would  meet  to  such  an  extent  with  the  approval  of 
the  English  Protestant  Alliance  that  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  these  two  great  organisations  get  into  touch  with  one  another 
for  an  exchange  of  “literature.”  Many  huge  coloured  cartoons 
were  devoted  to  Kolchak  and  Denikin,  and  were  mostly  vulgar 
but  effective.  One  represented  Kolchak  seated,  in  an  intoxicated 
condition — the  Supreme  Euler  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  drink 
rather  too  much  at  times — on  an  imperial  throne,  with  savage¬ 
looking  generals  and  fat  business-men  bowing  in  front  of  him  and 
a  corpulent,  bibulous  priest  blessing  him.  In  the  background 
stood  French  and  British  officers.  Another  represented  red-faced, 
bull-necked,  brutal-looking  officers  of  Denikin  shooting  women 
and  children  in  the  corner  of  a  ruined  cottage.  The  workman 
was  always  represented  as  young,  brawny,  triumphant,  in  shirt 
sleeves,  neck  and  arms  bare,  a  hammer  in  his  hand  and  the 
world  at  his  feet.  The  triumph  of  the  Eed  Army  was  exhibited, 
not  without  a  rough  art,  in  a  series  of  cartoons,  some  showing 
the  Eed  soldiers  winding  through  frozen  steppes,  others  showing 
them  charging  madly  through  the  smoke  of  battle.  And  over 
their  ranks  the  Eevolutionary  banner  always  waved.  In  one 
double  picture  a  number  of  bloated  capitalists,  smirking  priests, 
and  purple-nosed  generals  were  shown  in  the  act  of  binding  the 
Eussian  workman  in  chains.  In  the  other  section  of  the  same 
picture  the  workman  was  seen  breaking  the  chains,  scattering 
his  would-be  masters  right  and  left,  and  jumping  on  the  stomach 
of  the  fattest  of  them.  The  “elimination”  of  the  landlord  was 
represented  in  a  cartoon  containing  many  sections.  In  the  early 
sections  we  had  the  old  days  of  serfdom,  the  slave-owning  land¬ 
lord  being  represented  as  lording  it  over  his  human  cattle,  whip 
in  hand,  while  an  unctuous  and  subservient  priest  stood  by 
apparently  lost  in  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  the  squire;  in 
the  later  sections  we  had  the  landlord  running  for  his  life, 
accompanied  by  the  parish  priest ;  and,  finally,  a  prGsperous  and 
contented  peasantry  owning  everything  in  sight  and  provided 
with  a  palatial  and  well-attended  Communist  school,  but  with  no 
public-house  or  church  in  the  village. 

Some  posters  dealt  with  British  rule  in  India — soldiers  shoot¬ 
ing  dow'n  Hindoos  or  blowing  them  from  the  mouths  of  caiinott» 
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Sahibs  in  solax  topees  ploughing  with  natives  instead  of  with 
horses.  The  Bolshevik  expert  on  Irish  affairs  is  a  Comrade 
Kerzhentseff,  who  was  in  Ireland  during  the  Easter  rebellion  and 
has  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  “  The  Irish  Revolution  ” 
and  the  Irish  question  generally.  Being  a  very  able  journalist 
and  head  of  the  Eosta  (Russian  Socialist  Telegraph  Agency),  he 
makes  great  capital  out  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
though  he  realises  that  the  Orange  workman  of  Belfast  is  far 
nearer  to  him  in  many  ways  than  the  Catholic  peasant  of  Tip¬ 
perary.  He  has  probably  inspired  also  some  Irish  posters,  in 
one  of  which  Ireland  is  pointed  out  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
cruelty  of  capitalism.  The  main  facts  of  the  famine  of  1848  are 
given :  that  there  was  food  enough  in  the  country  to  feed  all 
the  common  people,  but  that  so  much  of  it  was  exported  to  pay 
the  rent  that,  owing  to  hunger  and  emigration,  the  population 
fell  from  eight  millions  to  four  millions. 

An  almost  religious  tone  was  lent  to  this  Propaganda  Hall  by 
the  pictures  relating  to  Karl  Marx.  One  showed  a  sinking  ship 
in  which  all  humanity  was  perishing,  save  only  one  man  who 
was  standing  on  a  raft  in  the  form  of  an  open  book,  across  which 
was  written  the  name  “Karl  Marx.”  If  one  substituted  “Holy 
Bible,”  this  picture  would  be  quite  suitable  for  hanging  up  in 
Mr.  John  Kensit’s  “Protestant  Book  Shop  ”  in  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard.  There  were  also  numerous  busts  of  Karl  Marx,  looking 
very  patriarchal  in  long  hair  and  beard ;  but  the  most  prominent 
object  was  the  Red  Star  of  Bolshevism,  a  huge  construction  of 
red  glass  with  a  light  inside,  fixed  high  up  near  the  ceiling  and 
throwing  a  baleful  light  on  the  great  crowd  always  gathered 
underneath  in  the  evenings. 

These  crowds  attended  the  service  of  song  and  “instruction” 
which  went  on  daily  from  about  five  o’clock  to  midnight,  and 
which  was  certainly  very  popular,  for  I  never  found  it  possible 
to  get  anything  but  standing  room.  The  best  local  singers  and 
musicians,  as  well  as  good  musicians  from  Russia,  performed 
gratis  on  a  platform  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where  there  was  a 
piano  and  an  orchestra.  Not  only  were  revolutionary  songs 
given ;  classical  songs  by  Pushkin  and  Lermentov  were  also  heard, 
as  well  as  music  by  Tchaikovsky  and  other  great  composers. 
Becitations,  lectures  on  art,  education.  Socialism,  typhus,  and 
every  conceivable  subject  lent  variety  to  the  entertainment. 
Meanwhile  “Comrades”  who  wanted  to  write  letters  or  to  study 
at  leisure  had  the  use  of  a  reading-room  in  which  note-paper, 
envelopes,  and  some  books  of  reference  were  available. 

The  streets  of  Red  Ekaterinburg  were  very  much  quieter  than 
the  streets  of  White  Ekaterinburg  had  been,  and  nearly  every- 
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body  wore  civilian  dress.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years  I  found 
myself  in  a  town  where  one  could  walk  about  for  hours  without 
catching  a  glimpse  of  khaki. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  decorations  in  honour  of  Trotsky’s 
arrival.  These  took  the  form  of  Eed  flags  passim,  of  many 
triumphal  arches,  made  of  wood  covered  with  red  paper  and  with 
boughs  of  pine-trees,  of  many  pictures  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  on 
the  walls,  and  of  all  sorts  of  other  pictures,  as  well  as  a  vast 
amount  of  bunting,  evergreens,  transparencies,  and  coloured 
cloth  on  all  the  house-fronts.  The  entablature  of  the  arch  near 
the  station  was  covered  on  each  side  with  a  huge  picture  twenty 
feet  square.  The  painting  on  one  side  represented  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  going  in  a  trolley  along '  a  railway  track  from  an  old 
burning  town  to  a  new  and  prosperous-looking  city,  the  former 
being  capitalist,  the  latter  proletarian  civilisation.  On  the  other 
side  Lenin  was  represented  as  driving  a  railway  engine  labelled 
“Progress,”  w'hich  three  foreign  officers — English,  French,  and 
American — were  vainly  trying  to  stop  by  the  offer  of  a  bag  of 
gold  to  the  engine-driver,  who  was  apparently  determined  never¬ 
theless  to  run  them  down.  There  were  similar  representations 
on  all  the  other  arches,  and  everywhere,  in  gigantic  letters,  the 
w^ar-cry  of  Bolshevism  shouted  at  one  :  “Workers  of  the  world, 
unite  !  ”  If  anything  ever  becomes  true  by  constant  repetition, 
this  union  must  soon  take  place,  for  it  is  a  stereotyped  heading 
on  every  issue  of  every  newspaper,  it  appears  in  about  a  dozen 
languages  on  some  of  the  Bolshevik  paper  money,  it  appears  on 
all  the  propaganda ,  matter  and  all  the  Government  stationery, 
and  Bolshevik  mothers  paste  it  over  their  child’s  cradle  as  an 
American  mother  pastes  “God  Bless  our  Home,”  or  as  a  Catholic 
mother  puts  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  or  the  Angel  Guardian. 

A  Bolshevik  official  once  said  to  me:  “What  an  amount  of 
propaganda  w'e  shall  be  able  to  do  when  we  get  enough  paper  1 " 
But  w'hat  an  amount  of  propaganda  will  they  not  do  wffien  they 
get  peace  and  begin  to  develop  the  inexhaustible  natural  wealth 
of  their  country  !  Electric  lights  will  then  print  in  gigantic 
letters  on  the  midnight  sky  and  electric  signs  will  flash  from  the 
house-tops,  not  the  stirring  message,  “Try  Tapley’s  Tea”  or 
“Drink  Macpherson’s  Whisky,”  but  “Workers  of  the  world, 
unite !  You  have  a  world  to  gain  and  only  your  chains  to  lose. 
Probably  they  will  then  use  in  Communist  and  anti-Christian 
propaganda  throughout  Moscow  and  Petrograd  as  much  electric 
power  as  is  now  employed  on  commercial  propaganda  in  ^eff 
York,  Chicago,  Paris,  and  London  put  together. 

The  former  British  Consulate,  which  had  been  converted  ink 
a  Bolshevik  Government  office,  had  broken  out  into  a  perfect 
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eruption  of  decorations  with  a  picture  of  Lenin,  framed  in  a 
wreath  of  evergreens,  as  the  centre  of  the  scheme.  The  French 
Consulate  next  door,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  Court  of 
Justice,  was  similarly  decorated,  and  carried  a  picture  of  Trotsky. 
Peter  the  Great  had  been  knocked  off  his  pedestal  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  his  place  had  been  taken  by  a  large  marble 
head  of  Karl  Marx.  Catherine  the  Great  had  also  been  deposed. 
In  front  of  the  cathedral  was  a  great  pyramidical  erection  of  wood 
covered  with  red  cloth  bearing  the  inscription  “To  Labour.”  It 
was  adorned  with  brass  plaques  representing  half-naked  figures 
toiling  in  mines,  forges,  and  factories,  these  figures  being  so  well 
designed  that  I  suspect  the  plaques  must  have  been  taken  from 
some  museum.  The  house  where-  the  Tsar  was  murdered  was 
converted  into  an  office  of  the  Political  Department,  and  bore  a 
great  painting  Tepresenting  the  Red  Army  charging  through 
smoke  and  snow.  The  square  in  front  of  this  house  had  been 
called  “Resurrection  Place,”  but  that  name  has  now  been  changed 
to  "The  Square  of  National  Vengeance,”  which  shows  that  the 
Bolsheviks,  who  ought  to  know,  entertain  none  of  those  doubts 
about  the  murder  of  the  Tsar  which  some  people  in  this  country 
still  harbour.  The  street  that  runs  north  and  south  of  the  square 
is  called  Karl  Liebknecht  Street,  and  the  other  principal  street, 
in  which  the  Municipal  Theatre  is  situated,  is  called  Lenin 
Street.  All  the  remaining  streets  and  squares  have  also  had  their 
names  changed,  being  now  called  after  prominent  revolutionists 
of  the  past  or  the  present  (even  Stenka  Razin,  the  Jack  Cade 
of  Russia,  being  commemorated),  or  after  gifted  though  impe¬ 
cunious  writers  like  Mamontov-Sibiriak. 

Formerly  there  w’ere  few  Government  institutions  and  no  clubs 
in  Ekaterinburg,  but  now  there  are  whole  streets  consisting  of 
nothing  else.  Instead  of  promoting  business,  however,  this  multi¬ 
plication  of  Government  offices  has  killed  it.  The  dead  hand  of 
Government  control  has  stifled  every  kind  of  enterprise.  An 
engineer  employed  by  the  Soviet  told  me  that  on  one  occasion, 
in  order  to  put  through  a  matter  of  urgent  public  interest,  he  had 
had  to  visit  five  different  institutions,  including  a  Government 
office  dealing  with  railway  work,  a  Government  office  dealing 
with  Ural  industries,  and  a  “Professional  Union”  of  industrial 
workers.  The  British  public  had  some  experience  during  the  war 
of  how  a  Government  runs  work  that  had  previously  been  left 
to  private  enterprise ;  but  the  muddle  in  Russia  is  a  thousand 
times  greater  and  causes  extreme  exasperation,  even  among  the 
marvellously  patient  and  long-suffering  people  of  that  country, 
who  have  been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  the  most  exaggerated 
forms  of  officialism. 
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One  man  told  me  that  if  he  lost  a  button  off  his  trousers  he 
would  have  first  of  all  to  get  a  permit  from  the  “House  Com- 
mittee.”  Then  he  would  have  to  bring  that  permit  to  a  Com¬ 
missar,  Then  he  would  have  to  go  to  a  Government  department 
which  would  give  him  an  order  on  a  Government  store.  Then 
he  would  wait  all  day  in  a  queue  outside  that  Government  store 
only  to  find,  when  his  turn  came,  that  it  had  given  out  all  itg 
buttons,  and  that  he  w’ould  have  to  go  to  a  similar  store  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  and  w'ait  all  day  in  a  queue  there.  A 
button  in  the  offertory  is  consequently  a  source  of  unmitigated 
joy  to  the  impecunious  Russian  and  Polish  priests,  for  a  whole 
plateful  of  the  paper  money  and  the  postage  stamps  which  are 
given  liberally  by  the  Faithfnl  would  not  buy  a  packet  of  cigar¬ 
ettes.  I  tried  to  get  twopence  worth  of  Epsom  salts,  a  very 
cheap  and  common  drug  in  the  Urals,  but  I  found  that  I  had 
first  to  go  to  so  many  widely  separated  departments  that  I  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair  and  asked  a  friendly  Feldsher  to  gel 
it  for  me.  The  Feldsher  told  me,  however,  that  it  was  no  use 
his  trying,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  process;  and  I  had 
consequently  to  go  without.  These  are  not  exceptional  cases; 
they  are  the  rule ;  and  I  often  told  theirBolsheviks  that  if  a 
Government  like  that  were  established  in  England,  the  workers 
themselves  or  their  wives  would  sweep  it  away  in  twenty-fonr 
hours. 

There  is  even  a  strong  tendency  for  these  establishments  to 
increase  and  multiply  in  the  way  we  were  familiar  with  in 
England  during  the  war,  and  there  are  even  liaison  establish¬ 
ments  to  enable  different  departments  to  keep  in  touch  with 
one  another. 

The  number  of  “professional  unions”  is  also  very  great.  There 
are  unions  of  railway  mechanics,  metal  workers,  fitters  and  joiners, 
plumbers,  and  of  many  others,  but  they  are  different  from  onr 
trade  unions  inasmuch  as  they  are  absolutely  powerless. 

Most  of  the  houses  which  are  not  occupied  by  Government 
departments  and  professional  unions  are  used  as  clubs  for  work¬ 
men  (who  do  not  work)  and  by  assembly  halls  for  the  “League 
of  Communist  Youth,”  a  widely-spread  organisation  which  the 
Soviet  Government  encourages  very  much,  as  it  is  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  the  rising  generation  in  order  to  ‘make  them  grow  up 
with  Bolshevik  ideas.  One  sometimes  sees  workmen  lolling  baek 
at  their  ease  in  the  deep  armchairs  of  these  various  clubs,  while 
the  famished  bourgeois  who  formerly  dozed  on  those  chairs, 
seated  on  newspapers,  now  stands  outside  in  the  snow  and  flattens 
his  nose  against  the  cold  window-pane  in  an  attempt  to  see 
what  is  going  on  inside,  and  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  deriving  some 
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gtimulus  from  the  sight  of  the  savoury  viands.  And,  if  he 
Winders  about  the  streets  too  late  at  night,  he  risks  being  run 
over  by  the  “workmen”  returning  in  their  swift  sleighs  from 
the  theatre,  where  they  get  free  seats,  while  he  cannot  get  a 
seat  at  all.  The  largest  club  in  town  is  for  private  soldiers,  and 
is  called  the  Trotsky  Club.  It  has  a  great  picture  of  Trotsky 
hung  outside,  and  colonels,  generals,  and  staff  officers  are,  I 
presume,  ineligible  for  membership,  and  must  amuse  themselves 
as  best  they  can  at  home  or  in  less  sumptuous  resorts.  Others 
are  named  after  less-known  Bolshevik  leaders..  Some  children’s 
homes,  hospitals,  and  public  reading-rooms  are  called  after  Mrs. 
Lenin  and  other  women  Bolsheviks. 

As  soon  as  the  Beds  entered  the  towm  everything  became  the 
jH-operty  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  B<flshevik  officials  gave  me 
a  humorous  description  of  how  he  had  walked  into  one  of  the 
best  houses  on  Karl  Marx  Street  and  “bagged”  it,  afterwards 
getting  a  large  consignment  of  extra  furniture  by  applying  to  the 
Quartering  Committee,  which  sent  him  an  alabaster  table,  a 
Japanese  silk  screen,  a  fine  sofa,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  expensive  chairs.  He  had  no  idea  where  most  of  this  loot  had 
come  from,  but  suspected  that  some  of  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
villa  of  a  wealthy  German  runaway  called  Schmidt. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  Bolshevik  in  the 
town,  a  big,  bearded  man  of  about  thirty,  who  looked  like  an 
.Australian  squatter,  but  who  had  been  a  foreman  in  one  of  the 
Ural  factories.  He  had,  of  course,  been  in  gaol  repeatedly  for 
his  revolutionary  activity  under  the  Tsar’s  Government ;  had  lost 
three  of  his  fingers  in  the  factory  and  had  got  eightpence  com¬ 
pensation  for  each  finger,  and  had  been  for  two  years  fighting 
against  Kolchak.  In  America  or  Canada  he  would  have 
Started  as  a  successful  pioneer  and  ended  as  a  self-made  trust 
magnate  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  for  he  knew 
all  about  minerals  and  was  full  of  enterprise.  The  rule  of 
Nicholas  II.  had  converted  him,  however,  into  an  embittered  and 
dangerous  revolutionary ;  and  the  equally  pernicious  rule  of  Tsar 
Lenin  has  now  made  him  an  incurable  politician  and  deprived 
the  Ural  industries  for  ever  of  his  services.  He  was  selected 
by  the  Gubernia  Soviet  to  represent  them  in  the  All-Bussia  Soviet, 
and  I  afterwards  met  him  in  Moscow. 

This  man,  whom  I  shall  call  Ivanov,  showed  me  all  over 
Ekaterinburg,  and  I  was  amused  at  the  way  he  did  it.  “There,” 
he  said,  “is  the  restaurant  where  Kolchak’s  officers  used  to  drink ; 
it  is  now  a  school.  There  is  a  villa  which  an  old  general  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Tsar;  it  is  now  an  orphanage.  A  wealthy  mine- 
owner  lived  here ;  it  is  now  a  barrack  ” ;  and  so  on.  Entering 
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the  fine  museum  we  saw  portraits  of  local  celebrities.  “Moetol 
these  will  be  pulled  down,”  he  said.  ‘‘See  that  man  with  the 
sword  ?  He  was  a  sugar  merchant  who  bribed  right  and  left  in 
Court  circles  until  he  got  a  civil  rank  corresponding  to  the  rank 
of  a  general  in  the  Army.  He  prepared  a  great  reception  for 
Alexander  III.  when  he  came  here  :  hence  all  those  decorations 
That  man  with  the  spectacles?  Oh,  he  w’as  a  great  geologist 
and  a  poor  man  from  start  to  finish.  His  portrait  will  remain." 

Inside  the  museum  he  found  an  opportunity  at  every  step  to 
show  his  hatred  of  the  old  order  of  things  which  he  had  helped 
to  crush.  There  w’as,  in  a  glass  case,  an  exhibit  of  ancient 
Court  dresses  side  by  side  w’ith  an  exhibit  of  peasant  costuma 
He  sneered  at  the  Court  dresses,  and  pointed  out  the  comparative 
superiority  of  the  peasant  costumes  from  the  point  of  view  o( 
comfort  as  well  as  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  In  another  glass 
case  was  a  collection  of  objects  dating  from  the  days  of  the  serfs 
and  placed  there  not  by  the  Bolsheviks,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire.  Among  them  were  iron  fetters,  a  heavy  iron  collar  for 
the  neck,  a  w’hip  for  scourging  the  slaves,  and  various  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture.  His  face  grew  black  as  he  looked  at  them, 
‘‘Can  you  wonder,”  said  he,  ‘‘that  the  Ural  miners  have  no 
great  affection  for  the  capitalists  and  the  Tsars?  The  first 
miners  in  this  towm  lived  like  bnite  beasts  and  worked 
in  chains.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Soviet  over  which  Ivanov  pre¬ 
sided,  I  sat  in  my  peasant’s  sheepskin  coat  at  the  reporters' 
table,  and  tried,  with  a  success  so  great  as  to  be  almost  disquiet¬ 
ing,  to  look  as  plebeian  as  possible.  There  were  some  things 
that  I  liked  about  that  meeting,  though  I  would  not  recommend 
their  adoption  by  our  owm  Legislature.  In  the  first  place,  the 
speeches  were  short,  never  over  ten  minutes;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  suitable  musical  selections  were  played  by  a  brass  band 
during  the  intervals  between  the  speeches.  Of  the  selections 
played,  one  wms  the  “Marseillaise,”  one  the  “Internationale," 
and  one  the  lugubrious  funeral  march  which  the  Bussian  Revolu¬ 
tionists  have  played  since  1905  in  honour  of  their  comrades  who 
have  fallen  since  then  in  the  fight  against  the  Tsardom. 

The  election  of  delegates  which  took  place  at  this  meeting  was 
a  farce.  To  put  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  the  ruling  clique^ named 
its  candidates,  and  nobody  dared  to  oppose  them  for  fear  of 
becoming  a  marked  man.  All  Bolshevik  elections,  from  those 
for  the  village  Soviet  all  the  way  up  to  the  All-Bussian  Soviet, 
are  of  this  character ;  and  the  election  of  non-Bolsheviks  is  ren¬ 
dered  almost  impossible,  not  only  on  account  of  this  practice, 
but  also  because  no  candidate  who  is  not  a  Communist  can  get 
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jny  priutiug  done,  can  address  any  meetings,  can  write  in  any 
newspaper,  or  can  get  a  pass  on  the  railway. 

Owing  to  the  nationalisation  of  all  private  libraries,  there  are 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  new  libraries  in  the  town,  but  all  are 
for  the  proletariat,  and  a  mere  bourgeois  like  myself  had  no  more 
chance  of  being  admitted  to  one  of  them  than  a  chimney-sweep 
would  have  of  being  admitted  in  his  workaday  costume  to  the 
Athenffium  Club.  Consequently  I  had  to  wander  about  the 
streets,  and  soon  I  began  to  get  quite  annoyed  with  the  glowing 
eulogies  of  Communism  which  glared  at  me  in  print  and  in  paint 
from  every  wall  and  every  arch  of  triumph.  They  seemed,  hke 
Bolshevism  itself,  to  consist  only  of  great  promises  and  no  per¬ 
formance.  The  town  contained,  it  is  true,  many  Communist 
eating-houses,  but  they  were  only  for  Communists.  And  a  dis¬ 
agreeable,  workhouse  appearance  they  all  had.  Exactly  the 
same  in  every  respect  save  that  some  bore  the  sign,  “  Soviet 
Government  Eating-house.  For  Adults,”  and  others  the  sign, 
“Soviet  Government  Eating-house.  For  Childien.”  The  chil¬ 
dren,  by  the  way,  are  well  fed  both  in  Ekaterinburg  and  in 
.Moscow,  but  this  is  all  part  of  a  large  and  cunning  scheme  to 
get  them  from  their  mothers  and  make  themselves  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  children  of  the  State,  and  not  bound  by  ties  of  peculiar 
affection  to  any  man  and  woman. 

All  the  adult  Bolsheviks  who  have  been  in  these  feeding-places 
detest  them  cordially,  and  say  that  the  food  is  very  bad.  I  did 
manage  to  get  into  one  myself,  though  I  had  nothing  to  eat  in 
it;  and  the  impression  it  made  on  me  was  painful.  This 
nationalisation  of  restaurants  would  never  be  tolerated  by  the 
I  British  working  man,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  the  British 
j  tramp  would  like  it.  To  feed  in  one  of  these  places  makes  one 
feel  like  a  pig  being  fed  by  a  master.  Government  employees 
in  all  countries  tend  to  be  ”  superior  ”  and  uncivil ;  having  been 
I  a  Government  employee  myself  for  the  last  five  years  I  can 
understand  that  tendency.  To  buy  a  postage  stamp  from  a 

I  Government  employee  is  hard  enough  at  times  for  the  buyer,  but 
to  have  to  take,  not  buy,  your  hors  d’ oeuvre  and  soup,  entree, 
joint,  sweets,  and  coffee  from  such  a  superior  person  is  the  last 
word  in  discomfort.  Such  a  system  w’ould  brutalise  any  people. 
The  brutal  would  become  more  brutal,  and  the  rest  would  hunger- 
strike  and  die  of  starvation.  The  abolition  of  charity  might  be 
a  good  thing,  though  I  am  afraid  that  the  poor  will  be  always 
with  us,  but  the  abolition  of  hospitality  and  of  the  home  is 
inhuman. 

I  Repelled  by  the  blank,  barrack-like  exterior  of  the  Soviet 
i  keding-troughs,  I  tried  to  buy  food  elsewhere,  but  I  found  it 
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utterly  impossible.  Again  and  again  was  I  attracted  by  painted 
and  temptingly  illustrated  signs  dating  from  Tsarist  times  and 
telling  that  bread  and  butter,  sugar  and  coffee,  honey  and  milk 
and  jam  were  to  be  had  within.  I  always  found  a  locked  and 
empty  shop,  broken  glass  in  the  windows,  broken  bottles  on  the 
floor,  an  inch  thick  of  dust  on  the  counter,  and  a  spider’s  cob. 
web  on  the  rusty  scales.  When  this  had  happened  the  hundredth 
time  I  permanently  lost  all  faith  in  Bolshevism  as  a  sane  govern¬ 
mental  system.  But,  being  now  ravenously  hungry,  I  determined 
to  try  sundry  humble  little  places  where  I  had  formerly  bought 
excellent  bread  and  matchless  Siberian  butter.  Not  one  of  them 
was  open,  nor  had  any  of  them  apparently  been  open  for  aj 
months.  All  trade  stopped  when  the  Reds  entered  the  town, 
just  as  all  trade  stopped  in  Pompeii  when  it  was  overwhelmed 
by  Vesuvius. 

It  was  not  that  the  Red  Army  had  eaten  up  everything  or  that 
all  the  food  had  been  sent  to  European  Russia,  for  no  food  had 
been  sent  across  the  Urals  since  the  Bolsheviks  came  to  that 
town,  which  lies  close  to  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts 
in  the  world;  and,  though  there  had  been  a  White  .^rmyin 
Ekaterinburg  w’hen  I  w'as  there  last,  the  civilians  could  neverth^ 
less  get  plenty  of  food.  The  reason  for  this  stoppage  lies  in  the 
Socialist  theory  that  the  State  should  feed  everybody  and  that 
there  should  be  no  private  restaurants,  no  shops,  and  no  middle 
class  at  all.  This  kills  all  private  enterprise  as  surely  as  a  tree 
is  killed  by  the  cutting  aw'ay  of  its  roots.  I  had  to  go  into  this 
question  very  carefully,  and  the  results  of  my  investigations  are 
embodied  in  a  series  of  reports  I  made  to  the  British  Government 
and  which  would  be  too  long  to  give  in  the  present  article,  so 
that  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  one  instance  of  how  the 
Communist  theory  works.  When  I  W’as  in  Ekaterinburg  there 
were  thousands  of  tons  of  frozen  fish  at  Tobolsk,  but  they  were 
left  to  rot  there  because  the  Government  had  no  time  to  distribute 
them  and  because  no  individual  would  do  so.  An  enterpriang 
man  would,  under  any  other  sort  of  regime,  have  hired  sleighs, 
brought  those  fish  in  forty-eight  hours  to  Ekaterinburg,  and  sold 
them  there  to  the  advantage  of  the  population  and  of  himself. 
But,  under  Bolshevism,  no  private  individual  would  do  so,  as 
(1)  he  would  be  stopped  by  the  local  Extraordinary  CommissioD 
at  Tobolsk ;  (2)  if  he  overcame  difficulty  (1),  his  fish  would 
be  seized  by  the  local  Extraordinary  Commission  at  Ekaterinburg; 
(3)  if  he  overcame  difficulties  (1)  and  (2) ,  the  money  he  got  for 
the  fish  would  be  taken  from  him  and  he  w’^ould  be  impriso^ 
for  “speculation.”  This  triple  barrier  prevented  anything  being 
done  by  private  initiative,  and  consequently  the  fish  all  rotted. 
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The  same  objections  applied  to  trade  in  grain  and  every  other 
j^dof  foodstuffs.  There  existed,  it  is  true,  a  Government  Pro- 
visioning  Department,  but  I  know  that  in  Moscow'  it  is  extremely 
corrupt,  60  that  I  assume  that  it  is  even  more  corrupt  in  Ekaterin¬ 
burg.  Farmers  will  not  grow  grain  if  it  is  to  be  handed  over 
Jo  Government  Departments  which  do  not  pay  them  for  it  and 
which  persecute  and  imprison  them  if  they  make  any  complaint. 
The  peasants  will  not  rebel ;  but  the  passive  resistance  of  this 
great  dark  mass  of  over  one  hundred  millions  causes  profound 
disquiet  to  the  Soviet  Government,  much  greater  disquiet  than 
that  caused  by  all  the  Allies  put  together.  The  muzhik  is  the 
Sphinx  of  the  situation.  Lenin  storms  at  him  and  calls  him  a 
capitalist.  Trotsky  takes  his  sons  and  makes  Red  soldiers  of 
them,  and  sends  them  back  to  the  villages  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Karl  Marx.  The  Sphinx  smiles  and  says  nothing,  but  Lenin 
likes  neither  that  smile  nor  that  silence. 

There  was  a  market-place  in  Ekaterinburg  to  which  some 
peasants  came  with  their  carts,  but  they  only  sold  cranberries,  a 
very  limited  number  of  jwtatoes  and  carrots,  and  occasionally 
some  butter  and  cheese.  The  crowds  around  their  carts  were 
60 great  that  I  was  never  able  to  buy  anything  ;  but,  finally,  after 
a  week’s  search,  I  discovered  a  little  shop  where  one  could  buy 
butter  if  he  entered  a  secret  door  and  traversed  dark  passages 
and  observed  the  precautions  generally  taken  by  thirsty  people 
in  America.  As  I  w^as  having  quite  enough  adventure  as  it  was, 
I  did  not  investigate  this  mystery,  but  turned  my  attention  to 
a  sort  of  booth,  about  the  size  of  a  new’spaper  kiosk,  where  a 
frightened  old  man  sold  butter  and  cheese,  which  he  weighed 
with  the  exquisite  care  of  a  jew'eller  weighing  diamonds.  As 
his  whole  stock  did  not  consist  of  more  than  six  pounds  of  butter 
and  twelve  pounds  of  cheese  per  day,  and  as  he  charged  R. 1,200 
for  a  pound  of  butter,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  go  on  the  rule 
of  “small  profits,  quick  returns.”  In  Moscow,  I  might  add, 
butter  fetched  R.3,000  a  pound. 

A  disquisition  on  the  price  of  butter  may  seem  an  ignoble  con¬ 
clusion  to  a  paper  on  such  a  terrible  subject  as  Bolshevism,  but 
it  is  not  inapt,  I  think,  for  Bolshevism,  with  its  head  in  the 
clouds,  will  probably  slide  and  fall  on  something  simple  and 
slippery — like  butter.  Not  that  I  have  any  desire  to  indulge  in 
p^phecy,  for  history  is  strewn  with  falsified  forecasts.  James  I. 
planted  Ulster  with  sturdy  Scots  who,  instead  of  proving  a  sup¬ 
port  to  his  dynasty  as  he  had  expected,  drove  James  II.  from 
the  throne.  We  planted  New  England  with  Englishmen  so  as 
to  counterbalance  French  influence  in  Canada,  but  New  England 
threw  us  over,  while  the  French-Canadians  remained  faithful  to 
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US.  And  future  history  may  likewise  be  paved  with  the  mis. 
calculations  of  statesmen.  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think  of 
even  the  Bolshevik  bureaucracy  as  the  possible  ally  of  a  future 
German  bureaucracy.  Why  should  not  the  handful  of  desperate 
adventurers  who  have  conquered  Russia  by  their  ideas  evolve 
into  a  ruling  caste,  even  as  the  disreputable  freebooters  who 
conquered  England  in  1066  by  their  swords  evolved  into  perfectly 
respectable  people?  But  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  invari¬ 
ably  arrived  when  engaged  in  such  surmises  is  that  the  ideas  of 
the  Bolsheviks  wdll  not  keep  their  edge  so  long  as  did  the  swords 
of  the  Normans,  and  that  the  feudal  system,  with  its  roots 
stretching  down  to  the  humblest  of  the  people,  contained  far 
greater  promise  of  stability  than  does  the  Bolshevik  theory  which 
has  no  hold  on  the  peasants  and  no  hold  on  most  of  the  work¬ 
men.  There  are  125,000,000  people  in  Russia,  and,  according 
to  Trotsky,  the  Bolsheviks  number  only  604,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  70,000  are  workmen.  All  the  rest  are  bureaucrats, 
and,  from  personal  investigations  which  I  conducted  in  Moscow, 
I  discovered  that  at  least  half  of  these  70,000  workmen  are 
engaged  on  w’hat  they  call  “political  work,”  though  they  are 
paid  by  the  factories,  are  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  factories, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  working  in  the  factories.  The  Bolsheviks 
are  losing  touch  with  the  manual  workers  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
indeed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  every  member  of  the  party  will  be 
a  bureaucrat.  Obsessed  by  their  impracticable  theories,  they 
will  be  carried  further  and  further  from  the  realities  of  life  and 
of  human  nature  until  finally  they  are  tripped  up  by  something 
very  simple  and  very  small,  as  the  Tsar  w'as  tripped  up  on  s 
drunken  pilgrim  and  a  shortage  of  bread.  Wars  have  been 
caused  by  diphthongs,  and  the  Bolsheviks  may  be  overthrown  by  i 
the  one  word  “worker.”  To  that  word  they  have  consistently 
given  the  interpretation  “manual  w'orker,”  so  that  when,  in  1905, 
Count  Witte  claimed,  and  with  very  good  reason,  to  be  also* 
worker,  the  deputation  of  Workmen’s  Deputies,  which,  by  the 
w'ay,  included  Trotsky,  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Yet  now  there 
are,  in  Moscow  alone,  230,000  Bolshevik  officials  who  do  not 
work  with  their  hands,  against  100,000  manual  workers,  of  whom 
considerably  less  than  half  are  members  of  the  Communist  party 
A  Menshevik  recently  asked  in  the  Pravda  why  so  few  skilled 
workmen  are  Bolshevik,  and  the  editor  replied  that  he  needed 
time  before  he  could  answer  that  difficult  question.  “  Those 
work  not,  neither  must  they  eat  ”  :  out  of  their  ow'u  sacred  books 
shall  the  Bolsheviks  be  confounded. 

The  Polish  war  is  now  as  unpopular  as  the  “  imperialistic " 
was  in  1917,  and,  according  to  the  latest  Bolshevik  newepapem 
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which  have  reached  this  country,  two  other  questions  cause  pro¬ 
found  disquiet — the  partial  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  tire  of  most  of  the  wood  fuel  which  had  been  collected 
along  the  railways.  I  might  add  to  this  the  curious  fact,  which 
I  jwinted  out  in  an  official  rejwrt  six  months  ago,  that  the  very 
completeness  of  Trotsky’s  victory  over  Kolchak  and  Denikin  has, 
by  leading  to  the  incorporation  of  very  many  White  officers, 
officials,  and  soldiers  in  the  Red  Army,  proved  to  be  a  misfortune 
to  the  Soviet  Republic,  which  now  realises  that  it  has  swallow'ed 
more  than  it  can  digest. 

The  most  probable  outcome  of  this  Russian  experiment  will 
be  a  successful  military  reaction  involving  the  extermination  of 
half  a  million  Reds  and -perhaps  another  half-million  of  inoffen¬ 
sive  Jews,  after  which  the  pendulum  will  go  on  swinging  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right  until  it  finally  comes  to  rest 
at  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  or  a  bourgeois  Republic. 

Francis  McCullagh. 
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PRESIDENT  OR  PREMIER? 


The  Problem  of  the  Executive. 

“The  President  presides  but  does  not  govern;  lie  can  form  no  decision 
save  in  agreement  with  his  Ministers ;  and  the  responsibility  is  theirs. 

The  President,  therefore,  exercises  no  power  alone.” 

liaymond  Poincare  (1913j, 

“The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  be  responsible  only  in  case  of  high 
treason.” 

Organic  Law  of  France  (February  25,  1875). 

“  Energy  in  the  Executive  is  a  leading  character  in  the  definition  of  good 
government.  .  .  .  The  ingredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  Executin 
are,  first,  unity;  secondly,  duration;  thirdly,  an  adequate  provision  for  its 
support;  fourthly,  competent  powers.  .  .  . 

“  Those  politicians  and  statesmen  who  have  been  the  most  celebrated  fer 
the  soundness  of  their  principles  and  the  justice  of  their  views  have 
declared  in  favour  of  a  Single  Executive.”  ' 

Hamilton  :  The  FederaUd,  No.  LXX. 

“With  us  the  King  himself  governs.” 

Bismarck  (1882). 

“  The  English  Prime  Minister,  with  his  majority  secure  in  P.irliament,  caa 
do  what  the  German  Emperor  and  the  American  President  and  all  the 
Chairmen  of  Committees  in  the  United  States  Congress  cannot  do." 

Sir  Sidney  Low. 

The  National  Assembly  of  France  has  just  elected  a  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  have  done  likewise.  Hitherto  the  two  Presi¬ 
dents  have  had  little  in  common  except  the  title.  The  powers 
of  an  American  President,  though  strictly  defined  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  have  in  effect  varied  with  the  personality  of  the  holder 
of  that  high  office.  The  ^sition  of  the  French  President  was 
described  thus  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  (1885)  : — 

“  .  .  .  .  There  is  no  living  functionary  who  occupies  a  more  pitiable 
position  than  a  French  President.  The  old  Kings  of  France  reigned  ani 
governed.  The  Constitutional  King,  according  to  M.  Thiers,  reigns,  but 
does  not  govern.  The  President  of  the  United  States  governs,  but  he  does 
not  reign.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  Piesidcnt  of  the  French  Republic 
neither  to  reign  nor  yet  to  govern.” 

With  this  position  President  Millerand  has  intimated  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  be  content,  though  the  actual  words  of  his 
Presidential  message  are  somewhat  cryptic  :  “  The  nation  is  for 
ever  bound  to  the  Republican  regime,  which,  after  having  cor¬ 
rected  the  errors  and  faults  of  personal  power,  has  fulfilled  its 
work  in  reconstituting  the  unity  of  the  country.  ...  Its  will, 
manifested  by  the  voice  of  its  representatives,  needs,  in  order  to 
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be  accomplialied  and  respected,  a  free  executive  power  under  the 
control  of  Parliament  and  an  independent  judicial  power.  You 
will  choose  the  hour  which,  in  accord  with  the  Government,  you 
judge  opportune  in  order  to  effect  in  a  prudent  manner  desirable 
nodificatiuns  in  the  constitutional  laws.”  The  italics  are  mine. 
Tentative  and  cautious  as  is  the  phrasing,  the  message  unmis¬ 
takably  points  to  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  new  President 
of  the  Eepublic  to  claim  for  himself  something  of  the  powers 
entrusted  in  the  first  troubled  days  of  the  Third  Eepublic  to 
M.  Thiers  as  “Chief  of  the  State.”  President  Millerand  is, 
indeed,  understood  to  have  maude  it  clear  to  his  late  colleagues  In 
the  Cabinet  that  he  meant  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  control 
of  foreign  affairs.  Under  Article  8  of  the  Organic  Law  of  1876 
the  President  has  the  right  “to  negotiate  and  to  ratify  treaties.” 
That  provision,  M.  Millerand  is  believed  to  have  insisted,  gives 
to  the  President  the  right,  and  imposes  upon  him  the  duty,  of 
active  participation  in  foreign  policy.  Only  thus,  in  his  belief, 
can  the  continuity  of  French  foreign  policy  be  in  these  critical 
days  effectively  secured. 

Should  the  suggestion  of  M.  MDlerand  materialise,  should  the 
necessary  revision  of  the  Constitution  be  effected,  the  new  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  watched  with  profound  interest  by  all  students  of 
political  institutions.  Hitherto  the  French  President  has  been 
a  strictly  “Constitutional”  ruler.  In  M.  Poincare’s  phrase,  he 
has  presided,  but  he  has  not  governed.  Henceforward,  if  M. 
Millerand  is  allowed  to  have  his  way,  he  will  at  least  take  a  hand 
in  the  Government. 

M.  Millerand ’s  claim  raises  a  problem  the  solution  of  which 
is  of  the  highest  concern,  not  merely  to  France,  but  to  all  the 
I  democracies  of  the  mocfern  world,  and  assuredly  not  least  to  our 
lown.  The  problem  may  be  stated  in  more  than  one  way.  Is 
the  Parliamentary  type  of  democracy — the  type  first  evolved  in 
England  and  from  England  copied  by  a  large  part  of  the  civilised 
world— about  to  be  superseded?  Is  it  proving,  on  the  executive 
side,  unequal  to  the  claims  made  upon  it  by  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  government  and  in  particular  by  the  intricacies 
^foreign  affairs?  Is  the  Parliamentary  type  of  Executive  under- 
png  a  process  of  subtle  approximation  to  the  Presidential  type  ? 

1  the  development  of  the  Cabinet  system  reached  its  term  ; 
|isit  destined,  in  the  near  future,  to  give  place  to  another?  The 
'C-t  observers  of  contemporary  politics  will  be  least  inclined 
give  a  positive  and  dogmatic  answ'er  to  these  questions,  but 
questions  do  suggest  that  the  time  is  opportune  for  a  cautious 
|“•’'^lllpt  to  discern  and  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times. 
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Two  propositions  may,  at  the  outset,  be  advanced  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  assurance.  First,  that  nothing  has  lately 
happened  to  diminish  the  imix)rtance  of  a  strong  Executive;  and 
secondly,  that  for  the  modern  world  the  choice  virtually  lies 
between  the  English  form  of  the  Executive  and  the  American 
betw’een  the  Cabinet  system  and  the  Presidential— I  had  almost 
written  between  a  Premier  and  a  President. 

One  possible  misconception  ought,  however,  to  be  removed. 
Parliamentary  democracy  is,  both  in  logic  and  in  practice,  con¬ 
sistent  equally  with  an  Hereditary  Monarchy  or  a  Kepublic, 
provided  that  the  Eepublic  is  non-Presidential  and  the  Monarchy 
is  “Constitutional.”  Equa.lly,  a  Presidential  Executive  mav  be 
vested  either  in  an  hereditary  autocrat  or  in  the  elected  Chief 
of  a  Eepublican  State.  Bismarck  said,  with  perfect  accuracy; 
“With  us  the  King  himself  governs.”  The  Prussian  Executive 
was  in  no  sense  Parliamentary.  But  neither  is  the  American. 
The  Prussian  King  believed  his  authority  to  emanate  from  God; 
that  of  an  American  President  is  plainly  derived  from  the  people. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  derivation  of  power  that  is  now  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  its  scope,  and  still  more  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  The 
actual  powers  of  William  of  Ilohenzollern  differed  little 'from 
those  of  President  Wilson.  The  position  of  both  was  wholly 
unlike  that  of  King  George  V.  or  his  Prime  Minister.  Between 
the  two  the  choice  of  modern  States  would  seem  to  lie. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  third  alternative  which  must  not  be  ignored. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Swiss  Eepublic  confides  the  Executive 
authority  neither  to  a  President  nor  to  a  Premier ;  neither  to  a 
Cabinet  nor  to  an  autocrat.  The  Ministers  who  compose  the 
Bundesrat  or  Federal  Council  are  in  effect,  though  not  in  form, 
the  permanent  heads  of  certain  State  Departments,  and  they 
exist  to  do  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people,  whether  expressed  to 
them  directly  by  an  “  instructed  ”  initiative  or  through  the  inter¬ 
mediation  of  their  elected  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  In 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  Swiss  democracy  is  direct,  but  whether 
such  a  form  of  democracy  can  exist  elsewhere  than  in  a  small 
State,  itself  the  federal  aggregate  of  still  smaller  States ;  |)eculiarlT 
situated,  alike  as  regards  geography  and  also  mternational  rela¬ 
tions,  is  a  question  which  must  not  detain  us. 

For  the  great  States  of  the  modern  world  the  choice,  let  it  be 
repeated,  lies  between  democracy  of  the  Presidential,  and  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  Parliamentary,  type.  * 

Of  these  two  types  England  and  the  United  States  present  the 
predominant  examples.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  each,  and  one  thing  to  be  said  equally  in  favour  of  both  :  both 
are  native,  both  are  racy  of  the  soil  in  which  the  ciflture 
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■  developed;  both,  therefore,  may  be  presumed  to  correspond  with 
1  the  political  necessities  of  the  States  which  gave  them  birth. 

In  duration  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them.  Of  Premiers, 
;  in  the  modern  English  sense.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  generally 
!  accounted  the  first ;  but  he  disclaimed  both  the  title  and  the 
:  position.  The  younger  Pitt  definitely  and  justly  claimed  both. 

In  the  United  States  the  position  of  the  President  has  changed 
:  little  from  the  days  of  George  Washington  to  those  of  President 
:  Wilson. 

What  was  the  germ  of  these  two  offices — the  most  important 
‘  in  the  modern  world  ?  To  this  question  it  is  commonly  answered 
that  the  English  Premier  is  the  product  of  a  long  process  of 
evolution ;  that  the  American  President  w^as  either  a  copy  or  an 
inspiration.  The  first  part  of  the  answer  is  a  good  deal  more 
accurate  than  the  second. 

Of  all  the  anomalies  of  a  Constitution  replete  with  anomalies 
the  most  glaring,  perhaps,  is  the  position  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  England.  So  lately  as  1902  Mr.  Balfour  said:  “The  Prime 
Minister  has  no  salary  as  Prime  Minister.  He  has  no  statutory 
duties  as  I’rime  Minister ;  his  name  occurs  in  no  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and,  though  holding  the  most  important  place  in  the 
Constitutional  hierarchy,  he  has  no  place  which  is  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  his  country.  That  is  a  strange  paradox.”  “Nowhere,” 
wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1878,  “does  so  great  a  substance  cast  so 
small  a  shadow  ;  nowhere  is  there  a  man  wffio  has  so  much  power, 
with  so  little  to  show  for  it  in  the  way  of  formal  title  or  preroga¬ 
tive.  ...  He  has  no  official  rank,  except  that  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor.  Eight  members  of  the  Cabinet  .  .  .  take  official  pre¬ 
cedence  of  him.  .  .  .  He  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown 
to  the  Statute  Law.”  Since  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  and  even  since 
Hr.  Balfour  spoke,  some  part  of  the  paradox  has  been  removed.  The 
“office”  of  Prime  Minister  is  not  even  now  statutory;  no  salary 
is  attached  to  it ;  but  the  title  now  appears  frequently  in  official 
documents,  and  by  a  Royal  Warrant  issued  in  December  official 
precedence  is  assigned  to  the  “Prime  Minister”  immediately  after 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  in  the  table  of  precedence  .takes 
rank  after  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor. 

The  actual  authority  wielded  by  the  Prime  Minister  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  personality  of  the  individuaJ  and  upon 
that  of  his  chief  Cabinet  colleagues.  liord  Rosebery  repudiated 
the  notion  that  a  Prime  Minister  “represents  universal  power,” 
and  described  his  position  as  that  of  “the  Chairman  of  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  .  .  .  Privy  Councillors,  the  influential  foreman 
of  an  executive  jury.”  But  his  view  was  not  perhaps  uninfluenced 
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by  his  own  position.  Succeeding  immediately  to  Mr.  Gladstone- 
owing  his  position  to  the  Sovereign's  personal  choice,  unratified 
by  reference  to  the  electorate ;  a  Peer-Premier,  with  a  powerful 
and  disappointed  colleagde  leading  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Rosebery’s  position  was,  among  modem  Prime  Ministers,  some- 
what  exceptional.  Mr.  Gladstond,  indeed,  insisted  that :  "The 
head  of  the  British  Government  is  not  a  Grand  Vizier.  He  has 
no  powers  properly  so-called  over  his  colleagues.”  Yet,  in 
describing  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  place  in  his  Cabinet — “a  perfectlv 
organised  administration  ” — he  was  doubtless  describing  his  own : 
"Nothing  of  great  importance  is  matured  or  w-ould  ever  be  pro¬ 
jected  without  his  personal  cognisance ;  and  under  any  weight;- 
business  would  commonly  go  to  him  before  being  submitted  to 
the  Cabinet.” 

The  Cabinet  and  its  Chief  are  alike  the  resultant  of  a  long 
process  of  evolution.  The  critical  moment  occurred  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  nation  decided  to  transfer  supreme 
power  from  the  Crown  to  the  King-in-Parliament,  But,  although 
the  large  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament  was  thus 
affirmed,  it  still  remained  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  that 
sovereignty  w-as  to  be  exercised.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
was  found  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
evolution  of  a  Cabinet  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  Cabinet 
system,  as  we  in  England  have  understood  it,  involves  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  five  principles  :  correspondence  betw-een  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Parliamentary  majority  of  the  day ;  political  homogeneity: 
mutual  responsibility ;  the  exclusion  of  the  Sovereign ;  and  com¬ 
mon  acceptance  of  the  leadership  of  a  "First  Minister.”  The 
establishment  of  these  principles  was  gradual,  but  was  materially 
assisted — especially  in  relation  to  the  last  two — by  the  accession 
in  1714  of  a  foreigner,  who  spoke  English  hardly  at  all  and 
understood  it  indifferently.  George  I.  consequently  found  it 
tedious  to  preside  over  a  Council  of  Ministers  who  were  as 
ignorant  of  German  as  he  was  of  English.  So  the  Sovereign 
dropped  out  of  the  Cabinet,  and  even  George  ITT.  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  back.^  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  were  more  than 
titular  heads  of  the  Executive  Government.  Their  will,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  foreign  affairs,  prevailed.  So  long  as  the  Sovereign 
presided  at  Cabinet  meetings  there  was  no  room  for  a  “First 
Minister.”  When  George  T.  dropped  out,  Walpole  ine;ntably 
slipped  in.  He  disclaimed,  indeed,  both  the  title  and  the  pre¬ 
rogatives.  When  accused  of  usurping  them,  he  replied  with 

(1)  There  would  seem  to  be  three  occasions  on  which  since  1714  the  Sovereign 
has  been  present  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  but  as  Anson  says,  “  As  exceptions  from 
the  established  rule  they  are  wholly  unimportant.” 
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emphasis:  "I  unequivocally  deny  that  I  am  sole  and  Prime 
Minister.”  The  House  of  Lords  recorded  in  its  Journal  its 
deliberate  opinion  :  “A  sole  or  even  a  first  Minister  is  an  office 
unknown  to  the  law  of  Britain,  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  and  destructive  of  liberty  in  any  Government 
whatsoever.”  None  the  less,  Walpole  is  to-day  universally 
acclaimed  as  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  British  Prime  Ministers. 

For  two  centuries  the  Cabinet  system  developed  without  halt 
cr  interruption  down  to  December,  1916,  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  Great  War  compelled  a  change  of  method,  if  not  of  system. 

For  nearly  three  years  Cabinet  Government  was  sus¬ 
pended.  The  precise  nature  and  full  extent  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  revolution  effected — not  without  ample  justification 
-in  December,  1916,  is  even  yet — despite  the  publication 
of  EeporU  of  the  War  Cabinet  for  1917  and  1918 — im¬ 
perfectly  apprehended  by  the  simple  or  even  perhaps  by  the 
learned.  Nor  has  the  time  come  for  full  disclosure.  Yet  some 
points,  and  those  perhaps  the  most  significant,  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  familiar  principles  ceased  to  operate  :  the  Execu¬ 
tive  was  divorced  from  the  Legislature ;  party  allegiance  and 
Parliamentary  experience  were  disregarded  ;  the  heads  of  adminis¬ 
trative  departments,  though  on  occasion  consulted,  formed  no 
part  of  the  supreme  Executive  ;  above  all,  power  almost  dictatorial 
was  vested  in  the  single  person  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

No  Minister  since  Pitt’s  day  has  occupied  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  even  Pitt  was  more  of  a  Parlia- 
menlary  Minister  than  the  present  Premier.  For  some  time, 
indeed,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  a  change  necessitated  by  war 
conditions  would  not  be  permanently  engrafted  upon  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  w'hether  the  Cabinet  would  not  give  place  to  a  direc¬ 
torate;  whether  the  principle  of  departmentalism  would  not 
supplant  that  of  collective  responsibility;  above  all,  whether  the 
ofSce  of  Premier  would  not  by  a  subtle  and  silent  transformation 
develop  into  something  akin  to  that  of  a  President. 

Unquestionably  there  was  a  period — during  the  summer  of  1919 
-when  things  were  in  the  balance,  when  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  pre-war  Constitution  would,  in  essentials,  be  restored 
or  no;  whether  there  would  evolve  out  of  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  a  real  Imperial  Executive,  and  whether  the  domestic 
Cabinet,  if  restored  at  all,  would  not  occupy  a  secondary  place  in 
the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  House  of  Commons 
began  to  betray  curiosity  if  not  alarm. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  questioned  on  the  matter,  replied  that  “the 
Cabinet”  consisted  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Curzon,  Mr. 
U.  N.  Barnes,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  himself.  Further 
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questioned  by  the  present  writer  as  to  whether  there  was  in 
existence  any  Cabinet  other  than  the  “War  Cabinet,’’  he  replied 
in  the  negative.  Further  asked  “whether  there  are  any  Cabinet 
^Ministers  who  are  not  members  of  the  Cabinet,’’  he  replied 
humorously,  but  cryptically  :  “It  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  a 
Cabinet  and  there  are  Ministers  who  are  members  of  it,  they  are 
^  the  only  Cabinet  Ministers  for  the  time  being  ’’ !  {Official  Report 
Vol.  118,  Col.  2277). 

Could  anything  more  aptly  or  strikingly  illustrate  the  truth  ol 
Do  Tocqneville’s  aphorism  :  “En  Angleterre  la  constitution 
n’existe  point’’?  Within  a  few  months,  however,  from  the  date 
of  this  curious  dialogue  (July  31st,  1919)  the  formation  of  a 
“normal  ’’  Cabinet,  consisting  of  twenty  Ministers,  was  announced 
to  the  House.  The  only  legacy  of  the  war  time  would  appear 
to  be  a  permanent  Cabinet  Secretariat ;  the  Imperial  Cabinet  upon 
which  such  high  expectations  and  hopes  were  founded  has  appar¬ 
ently  faded  into  space ;  the  Premier  is  once  more  only  primiu 
inter  pares  ;  the  Parliamentary  type  of  democracy  has,  for  the  nonce 
at  any  rate,  reasserted  itself.  How  gravely  that  type  is  menaced 
by  other  dangers  I  have  recently  attempted  in  these  pages  to 
indicate  ^ ;  but  to  that  theme  I  must  not  revert. 

American  democracy,  in  striking  contrast  to  our  own,  is,  though 
representative,  not  Parliamentary.  The  type  is  sui  generis. 
Even  the  Legislature  is  not  “Parliamentary,”  but,  as  Pr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  insists,  “Congressional”;  the  Executive  is  not 
“responsible,”  but  Presidential.  The  American  President  is  as 
much  a  product  of  native  evolution  as  the  English  Premier.  The 
office  was  not  modelled,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  suggested,  upon  the 
English  Kingship  shorn  of  certain  trappings  and  prerogatives  of 
royalty ;  it  evolved  from  that  of  the  State  Governors  under  the 
Constitutions  of  1776-1780.  Had  Hamilton  and  his  colleagues 
intended  to  set  up  a  republican  George  III.,  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  even  in  1787  to  make  some  provision  for  a  Cabinet; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  omission  was  deliberate.  Hamilton  pre¬ 
ferred  the  practice  of  Cromwell  to  the  precepts  of  Pym;  the 
theory  of  Montesquieu  to  the  practical  expedients  of  Walpole. 
“Tho.se,”  wrote  Hamilton,  “who  have  been  the  most  celebrated 
for  the  soundness  of  their  principles  and  the  justice  of  their  views 
have  declared  in  favour  of  a  single  Executive  and  a  numerous 
Legislature.  They  have  with  great  propriety  considered  energy 
as  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  the  former,  and  have 
regarded  this  as  most  applicable  to  power  in  a  single  hand. 

(1)  “Under  which  King”  (FoRTNiQHTr.T  Review,  August,  1920),  and  “Soviet 
versus  Parliament  ”  (October). 
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L'nder  tlie  American  Instrument,  therefore,  the  Executive  was 
rested,  not  in  a  Cabinet  nor  in  a  Parliamentary  Premier,  but  in 
a  President.  Between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  there 
was  DO  necessary  correspondence ;  nor  was  the  former  politically 
responsible  to  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  such  responsibility 
was  expressly  repudiated  by  Hamilton.  “However  inclined  we 
might  be  to  insist  upon  an  unbounded  complaisance  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  we  can  with  no  propriety 
contend  for  a  like  complaisance  to  the  humour  of  the  Legislature.” 

Consequently  no  provision  was  made  for  a  Cabinet  Council. 
The  President  may  (Article  II.,  Section  2)  “require  the  opinion 
in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.”  These  principal  departmental  officers  have  in  course  of 
time  develoi>ed  into  something  which  is  now  commonly  known  as 
the  “Cabinet  ” ;  but  betw'een  the  American  Cabinet  and  the 
English  Cabinet  there  is  no  more  resemblance  than  there  is 
between  an  English  Consul  and  a  Homan  Consul.  The  American 
Cabinet  is  a  mere  fortuitous  aggregation  of  the  heads  of  the 
principal  State  Departments  (now  ten  in  number).  Each 
Minister  is  personally  responsible,  not  to  Congress,  nor  to  his 
colleagues,  but  to  the  President  alone.  The  “  Cabinet  ”  entirely 
lacks  solidarity  or  cohesion,  and  its  members  have  no  vestige  of 
mutual  responsibility.  Unity  of  administration  is  secured  by  the 
fact  that  the  Executive  is  vested  (apart  from  the  rights  inhering 
iu  the  Senate)  in  the  President  :  he  alone  is  responsible.  Tech¬ 
nically  and  legally  the  Ministers  are  his  servants,  though,  in  fact, 
they  tend,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  to  become  his  colleagues.* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Ministers  are  in  no  sense  the  servants  of 
CcMigress.  They  may  not  vote  in  Congress  and  do  not  sit  in  it ; 
they  do  not  initiate  legislation  nor  help  in  passing  it ;  they  have 
no  oral  interpellations  to  answer  and  no  policy  to  defend  in  debate, 
though  each  Secretary  is  required  to  make  annually  to  Congress 
a  report  uiion  the  work  of  his  department. 

The  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  systems 
-the  Presidential  and  the  Parliamentary — have  long  been,  the 
commonplace  of  juristic  commentators.  Walter  Bagehot,  writing 
in  this  Review  some  fifty-four  years  ago,  had  no  difficulty  at  all 
ni  deciding  in  favour  of  the  Cabinet  system  as  against  the  Presi¬ 
dential.  The  English  Executive  seemed  to  him  “by  far  the 
best.”  "The  English  Premier  being  appointed  by  the  selection, 
end  removable  at  the  pleasure,  of  the  preponderant  Legislative 
Assembly,  is  sure  to  be  able  to  rely  on  that  Assembly.  If  he 

(1)  Congressional  Oovemment,  p.  46. 
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wants  legislation  to  aid  his  policy,  he  can  obtain  that  legislation- 
he  can  carry  out  that  policy.  But  the  American  President  has  no 
similar  security.  He  is  elected  in  one  way,  at  one  time,  and  Con¬ 
gress  (no  matter  which  House)  is  elected  in  another  way  at  another 
time.  The  tw-o  have  nothing  to  bind  them  together,  and,  in  matter 
of  fact,  they  continually  disagree  ”  (The  English  Constitution,  In¬ 
troduction  to  second  edition,  p.  Ivi).  Bagehot,  it  should  be  recalled 
was  writing  at  a  moment  when  by  general  consent  the  forces  of  the 
English  Constitution  exhibited  the  most  perfect  equipoise;  when 
the  balance  of  the  several  parts  was  as  yet  undisturbed.  He  was 
writing,  moreover,  at  a  moment  when  the  peculiar  weakness  of 
the  American  Constitution  had  just  been  revealed ;  when,  owing 
to  Lincoln’s  assassination,  Vice-President  Johnson  had  become 
President,  and  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  had  “impeached  him 
criminally  in  order  that  they  might  get  rid  of  him  civilly.”  The 
attempt  failed,  and  the  Legislature  and  Executive  were  left  in  the 
unhappy  situation  of  a  married  couple  whose  decree  nisi  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  King’s  Proctor.  But  in  the  late  ’sixties  nine 
impartial  i>eople  out  of  ten  would  have  endorsed  Bagehot’s  ver¬ 
dict.  The  English  Constitution,  with  all  its  curiosities  and  am¬ 
biguities,  was  literally  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world. 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  w-riting  some  twenty  years  later,  struck  a 
slightly  less  complacent  and  confident  note.  In  the  interval 
Disraeli  had  “shot  Niagara,”  and  Gladstone  had  extended  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  to  the  rural  constituencies.  Maine  was  filled  with  fore¬ 
bodings  as  to  the  future  of  Popular  Government,  and  cast  envious 
eyes  upon  the  relative  stability  and  strength  of  the  American 
Constitution.*  “While  the  British  Constitution,”  he  wrote  in 
1885,  “has  been  insensibly  transforming  itself  into  a  popular 
Government  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  difficulties,  the  American 
Federal  Constitution  has  proved  that,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
several  expedients  were  discovered  by  which  some  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  greatly  mitigated  and  some  altogether  overcome” 
(Preface,  pp.  xi-xii).  He  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
strength  of  the  securities  provided  by  the  American  Constitution 
against  “  hasty  innovation  ” ;  by  the  distinction  there  drawn 
between  ordinary  legislation  and  constitutional  amendment;  by 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  moderating 
influence  which  exhales  from  the  genius  of  a  truly  federal 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  writing  at  about  the  same  time  as  Maine, 
was  less  tender  towards  the  faults  of  his  ow-n  system,  and  seemed 
at  that  time  to  incline  towards  the  Cabinet  principle.  Power, 
ill  his  view,  tended  to  concentrate  in  Congress,  but  Congress  found 
itself  in  a  situation  precisely  parallel  with  that  of  the  English 
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Parliament  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  before  a  solution  of 
the  problem  had  been  found  in  the  Cabinet  system.  Congress, 
he  wrote,  “is  still  lingering  and  chafing  under  just  such  embarrass¬ 
ments  as  made  the  English  Commons  a  nuisance,  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  everybody  else,  immediately  after  the  Revolution 
settlement  had  given  them  their  first  sure  promise  of  supremacy. 
The  parallel  is  startlingly  exact  ”  (Congressional  Government, 
pp.  312-13).  And  again  :  “As  at  present  constituted,  the  Federal 
Government  lacks  strength  because  its  powders  are  divided,  lacks 
promptness  because  its  authorities  are  multiplied,  lacks  wieldiness 
because  its  processes  are  roundabout,  lacks  efi&ciency  because  its 
responsibility  is  indistinct  and  its  action  without  competent 
direction”  (ibid.,  p.  318). 

It  might  be  deemed  impertinent,  and  would  certainly  be  at 
the  present  juncture  indiscreet,  for  a  foreigner  to  speculate  as  to 
.Mr.  Wilson’s  present  views  on  the  checks  and  balances  which 
give  to  the  American  Constitution  its  peculiar  significance ;  but 
this  at  least  may  be  said  :  the  Parliamentary  system  afforded  to 
the  British  representatives  at  the  Paris  Conference  a  far  more 
secure  basis  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  American  President.  The 
English  Premier  spoke  with  an  assurance  derived  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  behind  him  a  large  and  recently  elected  Parliamentary 
majority.  His  credentials  came  from  a  plebiscite  which  simul¬ 
taneously  nominated  him  as  chief  of  the  Executive  and  elected 
a  House  of  Commons  to  render  him  efficient  support,  legislative 
and  financial.  That  is  the  supreme  strength  of  the  Cabinet 
system,  and  it  has  never  been  more  effectively  or  convincingly 
displayed.  Mr.  Wilson  occupying — so  it  seemed  to  careless 
observers— a  position  of  equal  eminence  and  more  uncon¬ 
trolled  authority,  was  necessarily  unaware  whether  he  could 
count  upon  the' Legislature,  and  knew  that  his  executive  authority 
was  shared  with  a  hostile  Senate.  Never  has  the  weakness  of 
the  American  system,  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  been  more 
clearly  or  more  disastrously  demonstrated. 

France,  as  we  have  seen,  when  drafting  its  latest  Constitution, 
deliberately  preferred  the  English  to  the  American  type  of 
democracy.  The  third  French  Republic  has  since  1876 
l>cen  essentially  Parliamentary.  The  President  has  pre- 
fided;  the  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  majority  has  governed. 
The  position  of  M.  Thiers  after  the  cataclysm  of  1870 
wholly  exceptional,  and  may  in  this  connection  be  disre¬ 
garded.  “The  French  as  a  nation  do  not  care  for  or  appreciate 
Parliamentary  Government.”  So  Bagehot  wrote,  with  unques¬ 
tioned  accuracy,  in  1872.  For  many  years  after  1870  it  seemed 
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doubtful  whether  the  Parliamentary  system,  even  with  a  Presj. 
dent  substituted  for  an  hereditary  Monarch,  could  ever  satisfy  the 
political  instincts  of  France.  Yet  in  recent  years  France  has  not 
only  settled  down  to  the  final  acceptance  of  a  Repu})lic‘an  regime 
—that  presents  no  difl&culty  to  the  logical  mind  of  France— but 
has  blended  with  a  Republic,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  peculiarly 
English  type  of  Parliamentary  Executive.  This  regime,  though 
displaying  at  times  symptoms  of  fragility,  has  lately  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  severest  test  and  has  emerged  from  it  trinmphantlv. 

A  change  in  the  balance  of  constitutional  forces  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  impending.  M.  Millerand’s  acceptance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  would  appear  to  have  been  conditional  upon  such  a  modifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Constitution  as  will  permit  the  President  to  play  a 
real  part  in  the  Executive  Government.  In  a  sense — as  even  a 
foreigner  can  perceive — the  moment  is  opportune.  The  eastern 
frontier  has  been  rectified  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  France  from 
the  anxiety  to  which  for  half  a  century  she  has  been  a  prey.  The 
Republic  itself  has  stood  the  test  not  only  of  war,  but  of  time :  the 
present  regime  having  already  endured  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
any  of  the  round  dozen  of  constitutional  experiments  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  When  the  present  Constitution  was  drafted  in  1875  no 
party  in  France  regarded  it  as  more  than  a  temporary  expedient : 
the  Monarchists  anticipated  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  Monarchy; 
the  Republicans  acquiesced  in  a  “Conservative  Republic”  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  democratising  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Yet,  despite  some  serious  shocks,  notably  the  Boulanger  episode 
(1886-1891),  the  Republic  has  now  been  accepted  by  all  parties 
as  a  final  solution  of  the  constitutional  problem. 

How  far  M.  Millerand’s  proposals  wdll  extend  is  not  yet  known; 
but  any  change  in  the  relations  between  President,  Premier,  and 
Cabinet  cannot  fail  profoundly  to  affect  the  balance  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Thiers  repeatedly  refused  to  introduce  a  system  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  on  the  ground  that,  however  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  an  hereditary  king,  irresponsibility  would  be 
for  him,  “a  little  Bourgeois,”  ridiculous.  He  remained,  therefore, 
Chief  of  the  State,  the  real  head  of  the  Executive.  M.  Millerand, 
having  exercised  power  as  Premier,  intends,  it  would  seem,  to 
retain  it  as  President.  Should  he  succeed,  he  will  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  wholly  unlike  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  will  go  far  to 
transform  the  French  Republic  from  the  Parliamentary  into  the 
Presidential  type. 


,T.  A.  R.  M.\rriott. 
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IRISH  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  present  writer  is  an  ardent  lover  of  Ireland,  proud  of  his 
Irish  ancestry,  and  also  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  that  wise  and 
sjjendid  iini)erial  system  whose  influence  extends  to  every  part 
of  the  globe.  He  considers  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
Ireland  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Imperial  Union  and  to  participate 
in  the  freedom  of  the  great  Empire  to  whose  foundations  and 
constitutional  development  Irish  soldiers  and  Irish  statesmen 
have  rendered  great  service.  As  a  subordinate  instrument  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire  he  learnt  the  business  of  administration, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  the  past  he  has  looked  back  for  guidance 
in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question. 

Long  summers  have  been  spent  by  him  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  twenty  years  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  his  own  people. 
He  has  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Ulster  and  dwelt  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Kerry.  He  has  watched  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  land.  In  the  days  of  old  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  was 
the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people ;  in  the  present  time  it  is 
the  prosperity  and  growing  wealth  of  the  country.  The  old 
cabins  are  fast  disappearing,  and  they  have  been  replaced  by 
neat,  solid  stone  cottages.  The  pig  no  longer  wanders  by  the 
roadside,  but  is  confined  in  a  sty — a  striking  example  of  the 
curtailment  of  liberty  due  to  the  tyranny  of  British  rule.  The 
picturesque  beggars  have  disappeared,  owing  to  old-age  pensions 
another  illustration  of  the  evil  wTought  by  British  administra¬ 
tion.  Material  prosperity  has  vanquished  the  piteous  misery  and 
suffering  of  former  days,  but  it  has  not  brought  to  a  close  the 
bloodshed,  the  assassination,  the  misrule,  or  absence  of  rule, 
which  has  stained  the  sad  history  of  Ireland. 

The  present  writer  was  in  Dublin  when  the  Fenian  movement 
was  in  full  activity  and  Ireland  was  bordering  on  a  state  of 
insurrection.  Forty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  soil  of  Ireland 
1*  again  heaving  with  the  volcanic  fires  of  revolution.  No  man 
can  tell  when  the  earthquake  will  take  place.  It  would  require 
a  large  canvas  to  paint  a  picture  t-aking  in  the  whole  of  the 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  present  disorders.  The  doctrines 
which  have  been  preached  and  the  practices  that  have  been 
countenanced  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  masses, 
^’ever  has  the  dislike  and  distrust  of  England  been  so  great. 

charge  against  her  is  too  foolish  to  be  believed.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  British  Government  has  choked  up  Queenstow'n 
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Harbour  in  order  that  the  large  Atlantic  eteamerg  should  call 
only  at  English  ports.  The  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  used  to 
be  regarded,  and  justly  regarded,  with  pride  by  Irishmen.  No 
slander  is  now  too  foul  to  be  launched  against  them  by  their 
own  country  and  believed  by  an  excitable  people.  The  murder 
of  policemen  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  justice  and 
a  well-planned  attack  on  their  barracks  as  a  legitimate  act  of 
war.  Raids  on  private  houses  for  arms  are  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  only  arms  that  are  taken.  But  the  numerous 
cruel  and  foul  murders  of  late  have  had  a  marked  efl'ect  on  the 
body  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland.  The  bishops  and  priests  have, 
somewhat  late  in  the  day,  denounced  these  crimes  and  told  their 
flocks  that  murder  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  even  when 
perpetrated  under  the  disguise  of  politics. 

These  denunciations  are  bound  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
mass,  but  in  a  country  whose  Government  does  not  afford  ade¬ 
quate  protection  to  life  and  property  public  opinion  dare  not 
assert  itself. 

The  primary  cause  of  these  crimes  is  the  reckless  negligence 
of  English  statesmen,  who,  having  undertaken  to  rule  Ireland, 
have  not  ruled  it.  During  the  past  twenty  years  no  resolute, 
continuous  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  law.  The 
language  of  political  aspiration  was  tolerated  when  it  became 
sedition,  and  as  sedition  proceeded  it  drew  to  itself  the  many 
desperate  elements  to  be  found  in  every  society  and  incorporated 
w’ith  itself  many  agricultural  and  personal  grievances.  The 
inevitable  results  followed — outrage,  crime,  and  a  state  of  society 
bordering  on  anarchy.  As  the  remedies  of  law  are  no  longer 
available,  hateful  repressive  measures  of  police  and  military  must 
be  applied.  But  repressive  measures  alone  never  produced  a 
permanent  improvement  in  any  country.  Ireland  needs  a  firm, 
sympathetic,  and  scientific  administration.  A  scientific  adminis¬ 
tration  is  one  in  which  the  different  departments  of  Government 
are  co-ordinated  without  undue  overlapping.  The  duties  of  every 
Government  are  many  and  complicated.  A  problem  in  adminis¬ 
tration  seldom  arises  which  affects  only  one  department,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  sent  to  another  department  for  information 
and  opinion.  When  the  Irish  Press  rails  against  some  blunders 
made  by  the  Castle,  they  mean  some  gross  blunders  made  by  a 
department  over  which  no  sufficient  control  has  been  exercised. 
Ireland  has  been  administered  by  departments,  not  by  an 
organised  body,  a  true  Government.  Hitherto  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  has  been  regarded  more  as  a  separate  military  body 
than  a  civil  institution  in  close  communication  with  other  dep^- 
ments.  There  is  perhaps  no  service  in  his  Majesty’s  wide 
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liominion  where  so  much  is  required  from  officers  and  men  as  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  or  one  in  which  it  is  of  such 
importance  that  they  should  possess  military  qualifications  com¬ 
bined  with  a  correct  and  full  sense  of  the  particular  nature  of 
their  situation  and  civil  duties.  A  military  body  of  police  is 
well  adapted  to  repress  outrage  and  crime,  but  it  is  not  so  efficient 
in  detecting  their  origin.  This  can  only  be  efficiently  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  ix)lice  force  in  touch  with  the  peasantry,  and  having 
their  sympathy  and  support.  There  was  never  a  period  in  which 
the  future  organisation  of  the  Irish  police  required  more  con¬ 
sideration.  The  present  system  of  maintaining  law  and  order 
in  Ireland  is  not  a  success. 

The  Home  Eule  Bill,  in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Irish  Government,  wisely  provides  that  no  subject  of  his  Majesty 
shall  be  disqualified  for  holding  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  on  account  of  his  religious  belief.  The  present  disquali¬ 
fication  having  been  removed,  the  United  Kingdom  is  surely  not 
so  bankrupt  in  statesmanship  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  a  Governor 
capable  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  Ireland  with  wisdom  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  executive  pow’er  in  Ireland  should,  how'ever,  like 
the  executive  power  in  Canada,  which  is  exercised  by  the 
Governor-General  with  his  Council,  be  exercised  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  with  his  Council.  The  Home  Eule  Bill  provides  for 
an  Irish  Council,  and  the  duty  of  Parliament  will  be  to  consider 
the  proposals  put  forward  to  improve  it.  Some  additional  adminis¬ 
trative  power  should  be  given  it,  and  from  its  members  should 
be  elected  an  Executive  Council,,  who,  with  the  Governor,  will 
administer  the  heavier  duties  of  the  State,  and  be  his  responsible 
advisers.  An  Irish  ruler  has  hitherto  been  mainly  dependent 
for  advice  and  guidance  on  Castle  officials — a  class  that  seldom 
expresses  the  national  feeling  of  the  country. 

The  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  Parliament  for  so  amending 
the  Bill  that  in  the  two  Parliaments  stable  elements  of  society 
shall  assume  their  proper  parts  in  public  life.  The  country 
gentleman,  the  farmer,  and  the  man  of  business  must  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Councils  with  the  lawyers.  The  power  of  the 
landlord  and  the  man  of  means  will  depend  on  their  impressing 
the  people  with  the  fact  that  they  are  working  for  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  country^  The  prosperity  of  the  farmers 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  they  have  begun  to  fear 
that  the  establishing  of  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  in  power  would 
he  legislation  in  favour  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  fatal  to 
the  farmers’  growing  prosperity  and  even  to  the  security  of  their 
property.  They  owe  their  title  to  their  land  to  a  British  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  professional  and  great  middle  class,  who 
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have  a  strong  belief  in  the  powers  of  freedom  and  the  powers 
of  self-government,  offer  no  support  to  the  two  grand  objects  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  leaders — the  severance  of  Ireland  from  England 
and  the  setting  up  of  an  Irish  Eepublic.  The  power  which  the 
extremists  wield  is  due  to  the  weaknesses  and  vacillations  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  grave  blunders  of  the  Irish  bureau¬ 
cracy.  The  vitality  which  it  possesses  among  the  moderates  is 
mainly  due  to  the  universal  want  of  belief  in  British  honesty  and 
British  statesmanship.  They  regard  the  financial  clauses  of  the 
present  Bill  as  a  proof  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  measiue. 
Honour  demands  that  these  clauses  should  be  scrutinised  hy 
Parliament  with  the  utmost  care,  and  dealt  wdth  in  the  spirit  of 
generosity.  The  restrictions  in  the  financial  powers  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Government  are  regarded  as  an  offence  to  Irish  national 
feeling ;  and  there  can  be  no  final  settlement  of  the  Irish  problem 
unless  every  respect  is  paid  to  that  feeling  compatible  with  the 
unity  and  safety  of  the  Empire.  “The  supreme  glory  of  the 
Act  [of  Union],”  say  Mr.'  Albert  Dicey,  K.C.,  and  Professor 
B.  S.  Bait  in  their  important  and  interesting  book,  Thnuqhts  on 
the  Scottish  Union,  was  that,  “while  creating  the  political  unity, 
it  kept  alive  the  nationalism  of  both  England  and  Scotland.” 

An  Administrator. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 


ilR.  Lowtiter,  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  Parliament  for  the  fifth  time  to  the  Chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons  when  “in  accordance  with  ancient  custom 
he  submitted  himself  to  the  House,”  directed  attention  to  the 
growth  and  working  of  Parliamentary  institutions,  “  The  genius 
of  this  country,”  said  the  Speaker,  “leads  it  ever  to  desire  to  graft 
new  shoots  u|X)n  old  stocks,  to  build  new  buildings  upon  old 
foundations  that  continue  the  old  historic  traditions.  .  .  .  We 
want  to  return,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  the  old  methods  and  to  adapt 
them  to  new  ones ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  policy  generally  is 
true,  I  think,  particularly  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  procedure.” 
The  development  of  the  great  office  of  Speaker,  the  election  to 
which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  forms  scrupulously  observed 
which  have  varied  very  little  since  they  were  virtually  settled  early 
in  the  fifteenth  centurv',  is  mainly  a  series  of  silent  changes  in 
the  practical  working  of  an  institution  whose  outward  and  legal 
form  has  remained  almost  unaltered,  while  the  whole  character 
and  spirit  of  the  office  have  become  essentially  different  from  its 
character  and  spirit  in  early  times.  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  in  a 
felicitous  phrase  has  described  the  Sovereign  as  “the  visible  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  majesty  of  the  State.”  The  Speaker  at  the 
present  day  may  be  described  as  the  visible  representative  of  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  its  rights  and  privileges  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Chamber  as  a  whole.  Deference  paid  to  him  is  paid  through  him 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  slight  to  him  is  regarded  as  a  slight 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  authority  he  exercises  has  been 
committed  to  his  charge  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  its  chosen 
servant  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  and  that  authority  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  him  in  the  sure  and  certain  conviction  that  he  possesses 
the  absolute  confidence  of  the  House  in  the  discharge  of  his  delicate 
ind  important  duties.  The  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  such  con¬ 
fidence  was  no  longer  reposed  in  him  would  make  the  tenure  of 
the  Chair  for  an  hour  unendurable.  Now  the  office  of  the  Speaker 
is  little  changed  by  statutes  or  in  its  outward  aspect  and  surround¬ 
ings  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  when  Sir  John 
Eliot  (whom  Mr.  Hallam,  not  prone  to  indiscriminte  eulogy, 
terms  “the  most  illustrious  confessor  in  the  cause  of  liberty  that 
the  time  produced  ”)  characterised  the  Speakership  as  an  office 
“frequently  filled  by  nullities,  men  selected  for  mere  Court  con- 
wnience,”  The  contrast  between  the  Speaker  of  Sir  John  Eliot’s 
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time  and  the  Speaker  of  the  present  day,  with  powers  ungrudg 
ingly  placed  in  his  hands  hy  a  House  of  Commons  which  knows 
he  w’ill  exercise  them  in  the  interests  of  the  House  as  a  whole 
aloof  from  all  influences  no  matter  whence  coming,  may  perhaps 
be  thus  strikingly  illustrated.  Adjournment  is  solely  in  the  power 
of  each  House  of  Parliament  respectively.  On  August  16th  last 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  adjourned  till  October  19th,  subject  to 
the  condition,  as  regards  the  House  of  Commons,  that  “unless 
it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Speaker,  after  consultation 
with  the  Government,  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  the 
House  shall  meet  at  an  earlier  time  during  the  adjournment,  Mr. 
Speaker  may  give  notice  he  is  so  satisfied,  and  thereupon  the  House 
shall  meet  at  the  time  so  stated  in  such  notice.”  By  the  carrying 
of  this  motion,  to  which  there  was  not  the  very  faintest  sugges¬ 
tion  of  opposition,  the  Speaker  was  invested,  “after  consultation 
with  the  Government,”  with  a  discretionary  power  of  fixing  the 
time  to  which  the  House  should  stand  adjourned.  A  great  picture 
adorns  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  the  site  of  the  Old  Chapel  of  St. 
Stephen,  which,  before  its  destruction  by  fire,  w’as  the  meeting- 
place,  from  the  reign  of  Edw’ard  VI.,  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  picture  has  been  obviously  placed  in  that  position  to  recall 
recollection  to  a  momentous  instance  in  Parliamentary  history 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  (March  2nd,  1629)  of  the  assertion 
of  the  privilege  of  free  speech  and  of  the  absolute  control  of 
Parliament  over  its  own  proceedings.  It  represents  a  scene  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  which  Sir  John  Eliot  himself,  Holies, 
and  Valentine  are  leading  figures,  when  Sir  John  Finch,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  day,  who  was  “satisfied, 
after  consultation  with  the  Government  (the  Crown),  that  the 
House  should  adjourn,”  was  forcibly  held  down  in  the  Chair 
while  a  remonstrance  was  voted.  The  riot  and  outrage  in  the 
House  of  Commons  three  centuries  ago  on  the  holder  of  the 
office  of  Speaker,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  flagrant  con¬ 
tempts  of  the  House  itself,  were,  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  subject  of  prosecution  in  the  Law  Courts.  The  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  held  that  they  had  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the 
case,  though  the  alleged  offences  were  committed  in  Parliament 
and  that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  answer.  On  the  parties 
refusing  to  put  any  other  plea  than  that  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  judgment  was  given  that  they  should  be  imprisoned  during 
the  King’s  pleasure  and  not  released  without  giving  surety  and 
making  submission.  Eliot  died  in  the  Tower  without  making 
the  submission  required.  In  the  Long  Parliament  the  House  of 
Commons  came  to  several  votes  on  the  illegality  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  at  last  in  1667  the  Commons  resolved  that  the 
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judgment  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  given  eigh!  and 
tiiirty  years  previously  was  an  illegal  judgment  and  against 
the  freedom  of  Parliament,  “an  important  decision,”  writes 
.Mr.  Hallam,  “with  respect  to  our  constitutional  law  which 
has  established  beyond  controversy  the  freedom  of  speech 
in  Parliament  unlimited  by  any  authority  except  that  of  the 
House  itself.”  It  was  admitted  in  the  debate  on  the  subject 
in  1667  that  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King’s  Bench  could 
not  have  been  supported  as  to  the  imputed  riot  in  detaining  the 
Speaker  in  the  Chair,  but,  nevertheless,  that  very  holding  down 
of  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  which  the  Speaker  himself  was  the  mouthpiece  is  com¬ 
memorated  as  a  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  picture  placed  in  a  prominent  position  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  to  emphasise  a  proudly  remembered  and 
famous  episode  in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment.  A  question  instantly  suggests  itself.  If  the  conduct  of 
Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  to  the  Chair  in  1629  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  vindication  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  why  should  similar 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Ynembers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to-day 
be  unthinkable  as  constituting  a  most  shocking  outrage  on  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  and  on  everything  for  which  that  House 
stands?  The  answer  is  supplied  by  the  statement  that  in  the 
three  centuries  since  1629  Parliamentary  government  has  been 
established  in  this  country  by  means  of  a  Cabinet  responsible  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and,  through  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  people,  and  that  in  the  process  of  that  great  evolution  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  a  position  of  subserviency 
to  the  Sovereign  at  a  time  when  the  Sovereign  claimed  to  reign 
by  a  title  independent  of  Parliament,  has  attained  the  strictly 
Don-partisan  and  judicial  position  of  to-day.  The  growth  of  the 
Speakership  is,  indeed,  part  and  parcel  of  the  growth  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and,  like  that  growth,  is  mainly  due  to  a 
series  of  political  changes  which  have  been  made  with  very  few 
legislative  enactments,  but,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Lowther,  by  “the  use  of  old  methods  and  their  adaptation  to  new 
methods.”  Sir  William  Anson,  with  characteristic  lucidity  and 
sccuracy  of  statement,  says:  “We  must  recollect  that  until  the 
eighteenth  century  was  fairly  well  advanced  the  Speaker  was  a 
nominee  and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.”  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  elected  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  the  choice  of  the  House  was  then  brought  about 
by  the  Crown.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  from  the  establishment 
of  the  oflBce  of  Speaker  till  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1679  to  elect  a  Speaker  independently  of  the  subsequent 
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approval  of  the  Crown  of  that  election,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  divided  in  his  allegiance  to  the  House  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  Crown  on  the  other.  During  this  period  Speakers 
were  proposed  by  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  sent 
orders  to  the  Speaker  wdiose  salary  was  paid  by  the  Crown.  The 
Speaker,  moreover,  was  at  times  the  recipient  of  marks  of  favour 
from  the  Crown  and  not  infrequently  held  with  the  Speakership 
valuable  offices  of  profit  under  the  Crown.  To  give  a  single  illus- 
tration.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  w'as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1593,  held  with  that  office  the  position  of  Solicitor- 
General.  In  a  tract  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  it  is  stated: 
“One  of  his  Majesty’s  Council  doth  use  to  propound  that  it  is 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  they  shall  freely  choose  a  Speaker 
for  them  and  yet  recommendeth  in  his  opinion  some  person  by 
name.”  The  true  state  of  affairs  is  betrayed  by  the  fact  that  the 
nomination  of  the  Speaker  was  usually  undertaken  by  some 
member  of  the  House  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  The 
Speaker  was  a  link  between  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  domination  successfully  exercised  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  successors  over  Parliament  did  not  render  the  position 
of  the  Speaker  difficult  by  reason  of  competing  claims  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  House.  The  first  struggles  of  a  Parliament 
under  the  supremacy  of  Puritans  rendered  the  Speaker’s  ix)st  one 
of  tlie  very  gravest  embarrassment,  since  subserviency  to  the 
Crown  was  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  memorable  sitting 
of  March  2nd,  1629,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  an  object- 
lesson  of  the  fact  that  the  Speaker  could  no  longer  reconcile  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  Crown  with  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  in  the  great  constitu¬ 
tional  struggle  between  King  and  Parliament  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  Speaker  to  the  Crown  or  in  his 
relations  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

“Finch’s  position,”  writes  Dr.  Gardiner,  “w’as,  indeed,  a 
hard  one.  Elected  by  the  Commons,  but  with  a  tacit  regard 
to  a  previous  selection  by  the  King,  the  Speaker  had  hitherto 
served  as  a  link  between  the  King  and  the  House  over  which  he 
presided.  In  Elizabeth’s  day  it  had  been  easy  for  a  Speaker  to 
serve  two  masters.  It  was  no  longer  possible  now.  The  strain 
of  the  breaking  Constitution  fell  upon  him.  ‘  I  am  not  the  less 
the  King’s  servant,’  he  said  piteously,  ‘  for  being  yours.  I  will  not 
say  I  will  not  put  the  reading  of  the  paper  in  question,  but  I 
must  say  I  dare  not.’  ”  Finch’s  tenure  of  the  office  of  Speaker, 
which  was  signalised  by  so  striking  an  incident  at  the  close  of 
a  Parliament  whose  dissolution  was  followed  by  no  fewer  than 
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eleven  years— 1629-1640 — of  Charles  I.’s  absolute  government, 
has  been  pronounced  by  Professor  Redlicb  “  as  the  lowest  point 
in  the  line  of  the  historical  development  of  the  office.” 

Bishop  Stubbs  thus  delivers  judgment  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Speakers  of  the  Tudor  period  towards  the  Crown  on  the  one  hand, 
and  towards  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  other,  of  which  the 
conduct  of  Finch  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  may  be  regarded  as  an 
illustration.  “The  Speaker,  instead  of  being  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  House,  had  often  to  reduce  it  to  an  order  that 
meant  obsequious  reticence  or  sidlen  submission.”  The  struggle 
of  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  with  the  Chair  ended  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  defeat  of  the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  but  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  real  and  lasting  triumph  in  the  development  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Speaker 
Lenthall  had  in  his  mind  as  a  precedent  most  religiously  to  be 
avoided  the  craven  betrayal  by  Finch  of  the  liberties  of  the  House. 
Lenthall,  selected  though  he  was  by  Charles  I.  for  the  Chair, 
manfully  defined  and  declared  his  position  as  Speaker  to  be  the 
position  of  a  servant  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  occasion 
which  is  likewise  commemorated  by  the  pencil  of  the  painter 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  When  on  January  4th,  1642, 
Charles  I.  broke  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  purpose  of  the  arrest  of  five  members  whose 
Parliamentary  action  had  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  Crown 
and  asked  the  Speaker  whether  the  members  whom  he  sought  and 
who  had  made  their  escape  were  present,  Lenthall  replied  in  words 
which  express,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  generations,  the  very 
highest  ideal  of  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons :  “Sire,  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  in 
this  place  but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to  direct  me  whose  servant 
lam  here,  and  I  humbly  beg  yourMajesty’s  pardon  that  I  cannot 
give  any  other  answer  than  this  to  what  your  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  demand  of  me.” 

This  enunciation  of  a  Speaker’s  duty  w^a^.  in  1814  commended 
by  Mr.  Whitbread  in  debate  on  the  motion  of  censure  on  Mr. 
Speaker  Abbot. 

I  think  the  first  great  step, towards  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  and  non-partisan  character  of  the  office  of  Speaker 
was  the  definite  fixing  of  the  practice,  w  hich  (as  distinct  from 
the  formal  procedure)  is  rigidly  maintained,  whereby  the  choice 
of  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  the  present  time,  as  in  days  past,  when  the 
lotters  patent  constituting  a  commission  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
Parliament,  at  which  the  Sovereign  is  not  usually  present,  have 
been  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor  desires  the  Commons  to  choose  a 
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Speaker.  The  Commons  then  retire  from  the  House  of  Lords  to 
their  own  Chamber  to  choose  their  Speaker.  On  the  following 
day  the  Speaker-Elect  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  announces  his  election,  and 
“submits  himself  with  all  humility  to  His  Majesty’s  gracious 
approbation.”  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  expresses  approval  by  His 
Majesty  of  the  choice  of  the  Commons  and  confirms  him  as  Speaker 
After  this  is  done  the  Speaker  demands  “the  ancient  and  undoubted 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Commons.”  A  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  ofi&ce  leading  to  the  free  election  thereto  by  the  House  of 
Commons  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Crown  of  its  royal  appro- 
bation  in  1679  of  Mr.  (Sir  Edward)  Seymour  as  Speaker.  This 
gentleman  had  been  elected  to  the  Speakership  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session  in  1673,  and  was  then  elected  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Sovereign.^  Objection  was,  indeed,  taken  subsequently  to  his 
election  to  his  occupation  of  the  Chair  on  the  ground  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Court  when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  It  was  urged,  but  unsuccessfully,  that  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour,  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  was  unfitted  for  the  Chair ;  that  there 
was  no  precedent  since  the  Reformation  of  the  position  of  Speaker 
being  held  in  conjunction  with  a  Privy  Councillorship ;  and  that 
such  a  union  of  offices  endangered  liberty  of  speech.  In  1673  Mr. 
Seymour  was  elected  to  the  Chair  as  an  avowed  Court  favourite.  In 
1679  the  confirmation  of  his  re-election  to  the  Chair  was  refused, 
and  the  Commons  were  desired  to  make  another  choice.  Seymour 
had  become  unacceptable  to  the  Court  owing  to  some  dispute 
with  Danby,  who  had  advised  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment  owing  to  his  impeachment  for  high  treason.  When  the 
Commons  returned  to  their  Chamber,  Sir  John  Ernie  stood  up  and 
acquainted  them  that  he  had  orders  from  His  Majesty  to  recom¬ 
mend  Sir  Thomas  Meres  to  be  their  Speaker.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  “If,”  said  one  member,  “Mr.  Edward  Sey¬ 
mour  be  rejected  from  being  Speaker  and  no  reason  given,  pray  who 
must  choose  the  Speaker,  the  King  or  us  (sic)  ?  It  is  plain,  not  us 
(sic).”  Williams,  who  was  himself  at  a  later  period  Speaker,  urged 
that  the  presentation  of  the  Speaker  by  the  Commons  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign  was  a  mere  compliment — a  mere  useless  form.  A  deputation 
was  sent  to  the  King  with  an  address,  in  which  it  was  asserted 
that  it  is  “the  undoubted  right  of  the  Commons  to  have  the  free 
election  of  one  of  their  members,  and  that  the  Speaker  so  elected 
and  presented  according  to  custom  hath  by  the  constant  practice 
of  all  former  ages  been  continued  Speaker  and  executed  that 
employment,  unless  such  persons  have  been  excused  for  some 

(1)  Seymour  was  Speaker  of  a  House  of  Commons  of  which  his  father  wm 
member,  just  as  a  century  later,  in  1771,  Lord  Chancellor  Apsloy  was  ex-officio 
Speaker  of  a  House  of  Lords  of  which  his  father,  the  6rst  Earl  Bathurst,  was  a 
member. 
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corporal  disease  which  has  been  allowed  by  themselves  or  some 
others  on  their  behalf  in  full  Parliament.”  The  King  stood 
firm,  and  so  did  the  Commons,  who  sent  another  deputation  and 
a  second  address,  whereupon  Parliament  was  prorogued  for  a  few 
fiays.  The  new  session  found  both  sides  favourable  to  a  com¬ 
promise.  The  King  did  not  insist  that  the  Commons  should 
choose  Meres.  The  King  gained  his  end  in  so  far  as  he  prevented 
Seymour  as  the  enemy  of  Danby  from  filling  the  Chair.  William 
Gregory  was  elected  Speaker,  and  accepted  ‘‘without  hesitation.” 
“The  Commons,”  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Porritt,  to  whose  JJnre- 
jomed  House  of  Commons,  a  w’ork,  the  result  of  profound  learning 
and  patient  research,  I  am  deeply  indebted,  ‘‘did  not  gain  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  but  the  permanent  gain  lay  with  them.”  Since 
that  time  no  King  has  ventured  to  give  the  Commons  express 
commands  as  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker.  Williams,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gregory  in  the  Chair,  was  at  that  time  an  avowed  opponent 
to  Court  influence.  When  approached  with  reference  to  being 
jffopsed  for  the  Speakership,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  be 
thought  to  do  anything  that  might  ‘‘  seem  to  incline  against  the 
interest  of  the  Commons  in  that  trust.”  The  open  exercise  of 
the  influence  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  selection  of  a  Speaker  came 
to  an  end  when,  after  the  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons 
[or  corruption  of  Sir  John  Trevor  when  Speaker,  Thomas 
Wharton,  Comptroller  of  the  Household  in  1695,  attempted  to 
impose  a  nominee  of  the  Crown  upon  the  House.  His  proposal 
was  immediately  encountered  by  the  objection  ‘‘  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  undoubted  right  of  the  House  of  choosing  their 
Speaker  to  have  any  person  w’ho  brought  any  message  from  the 
King  to  nominate  one  of  them.”  Foley,  who  had  denounced  the 
exercise  of  the  Royal  veto  on  the  Place  Bill  a  few  months  pre¬ 
viously  on  the  ground  that  ‘‘the  prerogative  of  the  King  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  him  for  the  good  of  us  all,”  was  elected  in  opposition 
to  Lyttleton,  the  Court  nominee.  The  great  achievement  of 
securing  that  the  Speaker  should  be  elected  exclusively  by  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  did  not,  of  course,  preclude  the  bringing 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  indirectly  on  the  election  to  the 
Chair.  Walpole,  in  the  Parliament  of  1722-1727,  told  Arthur 
Onslow,  who  had  confided  to  him  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  the 
Chair,  which  he  was  destined  to  fill  for  a  generation,  ‘‘that  the 
road  to  that  station  lay  through  the  gates  of  St.  James’s”;  and 
George  III.  in  1780  took  a  most  active  part  in  ousting  Sir  Fletcher 
Korton  from  the  chair  and  placing  Mr.  Cornwall  therein. 

Many  circumstances  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  after 
the  absolute  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  elect  a  Speaker 
had  been  established  hindered  the  development  of  the  Speakership 
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to  its  present  position  of  a  non-political,  non-partisan  office  o( 
absolutely  judicial  character. 

A  Speaker,  for  instance,  was  not  as  a  matter  of  course  re-elected 
to  the  Chair  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  which  he  had 
presided  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Richard  Onslow  in  1760,  had  even  the  humiliation  of  being 
ousted  from  his  constituency  at  the  general  election.  His  coming 
back  to  the  House  as  a  private  member  was  not  only  a  declension 
in  position  to  him  personally,  but  was  calculated  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  office  wdiich  he  had  filled.  Again,  w'hen  part^ 
government  was  in  its  formation,  it  was  held  to  he  compatible 
with  the  dignity  and  impartiality  of  the  Chair  for  its  occupant  to 
hold,  in  conjunction  with  the  Speakership,  ministerial  or  judicisd 
position.  The  robes  of  the  Speaker  are  the  robes  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  from  the  circumstance  that  so  many  Speakerships 
have  been  held  in  conjunction  with  the  position  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  A  Speaker  w'as  not  infrequently  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  w^‘ls,  as  Speaker,  Treasurer  of  the  Nayy. 
Harley,  in  Queen  Anne’s  time,  was,  as  Speaker,  Secretary  of  State; 
and  Spencer  Compton,  who  was  Speaker  from  1714  till  1727,  was 
Paymaster-General.  Arthur  Onslow,  in  his  first  Speakership,  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  which  he  resigned  from  the 
belief  that  the  holding  of  the  position  of  Minister  of  tlie  Crown 
was  incompatible  with  the  tenure  of  the  Speakership,  whose  holder 
must  not  be  in  any  degree  a  member  of  the  Government,  but  must 
preserve  an  impartial  attitude  towards  every  member  of  the  House, 
and  be  the  representative  of  the  House  itself  free  from  all  pre¬ 
dilection  towards  any  member  or  any  section  of  members.  It  was 
not  till  1790  that  a  statute  forbade  the  holding  by  the  Speaker 
of  any  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown  during  pleasure.  Then, 
again,  the  holding  of  the  Chair,  so  far  from  being,  as  now,  the 
crowning  prize  of  a  public  career,  w’hich  owing  to  its  distinction 
creates  in  public  opinion  and  by  a  constitutional  convention  a 
barrier  to  further  preferment,  and  to  any  temptation  when  in 
the  Chair  to  act  with  a  view  to  further  preferment,  w^as  held  to 
be  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 

No  fewer  than  four  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
afterwards  occupied  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  Robert 
Harley,  elected  Speaker  in  1700,  was  advanced  to  the  Peerage  as 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  filled  the  leading  Ministerial  position.  Spencer 
Compton,  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1714  till  1727,  and  created 
Earl  of  Wilmington,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1742-43. 
William  Wyndham  Grenville,  Sireaker  in  1789  and  created  Lord 
Grenville,  took  the  lead  in  the  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  in 
1806-7 ;  and  Henry  Addington,  Speaker  from  1789  till  1801  and 
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jfterwards  Vis?count  Sidmouth,  was  Prime  Minister  from  1801 
till  1804.  Speakers  were  in  constant  touch  with  the  leaders  of 
the  party  to  which  they  belonged  before  their  election  to  the  Chair, 
jnd  they  still  continued  to  be  members  of  their  respective  parties. 
Thus  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  who  w^as  Speaker  from  1817  till 
1834,  was  twice  pressed  to  take  office  in  Tory  Administrations,  and 
in  1832  declined  after  some  hesitation  to  undertake  the  formation 
of  a  Tory  Government.  It  was  deemed  to  be  in  consonance  with 
the  dignity  of  the  Speaker’s  office  to  take  part  in  debate  in  the 
House  when  in  Committee.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton ,  w'ho  was  Speaker 
from  1770  till  1780,  was  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  North 
Administration,  and  made  most  vigorous  attacks  upon  it  in 
speeches  delivered  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  Mr.  Adding¬ 
ton,  when  Speaker,  suggested  in  Committee  the  idea  of  an  Income 
Tax.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  was,  in  Committee,  a  successful  and 
acrimonious  opponent  and  critic  of  proposals  for  Eoman  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  intervened  in  Com¬ 
mittee  against  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1825  and  the  University 
Bill  of  1834.  As  the  episode  of  1629,  which  at  the  moment  was  a 
setback  to  Parliamentary  rights  and  liberties,  was  the  first  step 
to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  Speaker  should  be 
the  servant  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  a  noted  episode  in  1813, 
althongh*^an  apparent  defeat,  was  the  first  step  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  principle' that  a  Speaker  should  be,  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  office,  wholly  free  from  party  influences  or  predilections 
-a  position  admirably  explained  and  expounded  by  Mr.  Speaker 
Peel  in  1884,  who,  in  a  speech  in  response  to  the  toast  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  said  that  he  knew  no  politics  and  no  party ; 
he  was  no  longer  a  partisan  ;  and  as  long  as  he  had  the  honour  to 
preside  over  the  consultations  of  the  House  of  Commons  his  desire 
would  be  to  act  impartially  between  the  two  great  parties  which 
govern  this  country.  The  ideal  of  a  Speaker  independent  of  party, 
after  the  formation  of  Government  by  party,  is  merely  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  ideal  of  a  Speaker  independent  of  Court  influence 
before  the  establishment  of  party  or  Parliamentary  government. 

That  ideal  was  realised  by  Onslow  in  his  tenure  of  the 
Chair  from  1728  till  1760.  When,  for  instance,  Pelham  suggested 
to  Onslow  another  term  as  Speaker  in  the  Chair,  he  was  told  that 
he  must  not  expect  that  Onslow  would  act  otherwise  than  he  had 
hitherto  done,  “and  which  he  knew,”  added  Onslow,  “was  not 
always  pleasing  to  Ministers.”  “I  shall  as  little  like,  as  anyone  in 
my  station,”  Pelham  replied,  “to  have  a  Speaker  in  set  opposition 
tome  and  to  measures  I  may  carry  on,  but  I  should  as  little  like 
to  have  a  Speaker  over-complaisant  either  to  me  or  to  them.” 
Onslow’s  ideal  of  a  non-partisan  Speaker  was  not  aimed  at  and 
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still  less  realised  by  some  of  his  successors.  It  was  not  {« 
instance,  the  standard  of  Mr.  Speaker  Addington,  who,  having 
been  elected  to  the  Chair  by  the  influence  of  Pitt,  forbore  in  May 
1798,  from  calling  Pitt  to  order  for  imputing  unpatriotic  motives 
to  Tierney — an  incident  w’hich  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between 
Pitt  and  Tierney.  Still,  the  feeling  that  a  Speaker  should  be  free 
from  partisanship  was  becoming  strong.  The  influence  of  that 
feeling  was  manifested  in  the  failure  of  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  in 
1780  to  secure  re-election  to  the  Chair  and  in  the  recognition,  as 
in  the  case  of  Addington,  that  a  gentleman  who  had  once  occupied 
the  Chair  should  not,  on  ceasing  to  be  a  Speaker,  be  a  private 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  prevalence  of  the 
feeling  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister 
was  desirous  in  1789  of  proposing  Addington  for  the  Chair,  Mr. 
Hutsell,  the  learned  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  being 
consulted,  said  :  “I  think  that  the  choice  of  the  Speaker  should 
not  be  on  the  motion  of  the  Minister.  Indeed ,  an  invidious  use 
might  be  made  of  it  to  represent  you  (Addington)  as  the  friend 
of  the  Minister  rather  than  the  choice  of  the  House.” 


An  incident  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1813  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  must  be  absolutely  independent  ^of  party, 
and  must  regulate  his  whole  action  and  conduct  in  accordance 
with  this  principle.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  (Lord  Colchester)  on 
May  24th,  1813,  w’hen  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  was  in  Committee, 
made  a  speech  which  caused  the  rejection,  by  a  majority  of  four 
votes,  of  a  clause  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote  in 
Parliament,  and  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  In  his  address 
as  Speaker  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  presenting  the  Money  Bill 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  close  of  the  Session  on 


July  22nd,  1813,  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  used  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  political  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  This  led  to  the  proposal  of  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Speaker  on  April  22nd,  1814,  when  the  debate  showed  that  Abbot’s 
conduct  was  the  subject  of  unanimous  disapproval,  although  for 
tactical  reasons  the  motion  was  rejected.  Abbot  in  self-defence 
relied  on  precedents  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Canning  said 
that  his  speech  contained  nothing  which  called  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  House,  having  regard  to  its  established  practices 
and  privileges.  Sir  Erskine  May,  however,  characterises  Mr. 
Speaker  Abbot’s  speech  as  “an  act  of  indiscretion  if  not  of  dis¬ 
order,  which  placed  him  in  the  awkward  position  of  defending 
himself  in  the  Chair  from  a  proposed  vote  of  censure.  From  this 
embarrassment  he  was  delivered  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends 
rather  than  by  the  completeness  of  his  own  defence.” 
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pionket  denounced  the  Speaker’s  speech  as  “one  of  the  most 
formidable  attacks  to  the  constitution  of  Parliament  that  has 
occurred  since  the  Revdlution,”  while  Whitbread  drew  a  piquant 
contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthall  and  of 
Jlr.  Speaker  Abbot,  who  “had  used  his  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear 
aa  a  private  member,  and  had  used  his  tongue  as  Speaker  to  give 
attarance  to  that  which  he  had  no  right  to  state.”  Professor 
Rcdlich  thinks  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  address  to  tho 
Throne  of  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot  in  1813  demonstrates  that  the 
current  of  public  opinion  proved  that  the  independence  of  the 
Chair  from  all  political  parties  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  “an 
indispensable  postulate  of  Parliamentary  life.”  Sir  Charles 
manners  Sutton,  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot’s  immediate  successor,  still 
regarded  himself  as  a  party  man  when  not  actually  officiating 
in  the  Speaker’s  chair.  His  interventions  in  debate  in  Com¬ 
mittee  were,  however,  few  and  far  between,  and  then  studiously 
apologetic  in  their  tone.  It  was,  however,  thought  that,  although 
his  conduct  had  been  blameless  in  the  Chair,  the  severance  of  a 
Speaker  from  all  party  connections  should  be  absolute.  On  this 
pinciple  he  failed  to  secure  re-election  in  1835,  when  submitting 
himBelf  for  the  eighth  time  for  election  to  the  Chair.  “The 
political  bias  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,”  said  Lord  John  Russell 
Preference  to  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  “had  not  remained 
entirely  inert,  but  had  got  the  better  of  him  and  induced  him 
to  concur  in  acts  which  as  Speaker  he  had  much  better  have 
avoided.”  ^  To  the  Speakership  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  (Viscount 
Eversley),  whose  term  of  office  extended  from  1839  to  1857,  must 
be  ascribed  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  principle  of  the 
Speaker’s  absolute  impartiality  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  representative  in  reality  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a 
rale,  at  a  general  election  no  opposition  is  offered  to  the  Speaker  by 
the  other  party  in  his  constituency.  The  practice  has,  moreover, 
been  established  that  a  Speaker  who  does  not  wish  to  resign  office  is 
regularly  re-elected ,  and  that  re-election  takes  place  notwdthstand- 
Pg  that  the  party  from  which  he  comes  may  be  in  minority  in  a 
new  Parliament.  The  power  conferred  on  the  Speaker  for  the 
enforcement  of  order  and  the  discretion  reposed  in  him  in  the 
putting  of  the  question  in  motions  of  closure  would  not  be  com- 
pstible  with  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  if 
the  Speaker  were  not  merely  absolutely  independent  of  party 
considerations,  but,  moreover,  believed  to  be  independent  of  such 
considerations.  His  salary  being  a  charge  by  statute  on  the 

(1)  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  a  leading  figure  in  the  episode  of  1835,  was, 
lllwSir  John  Finch,  a  leading  figure  in  the  episode  of  1629,  Member  for  Canter 
bry 
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Consolidated  Fund  does  not  come  before  the  House  on  th« 
Estimates,  and  his  rulings  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  not 
subject  in  practice  to  appeal  from  the  knowledge  that  he  con. 
aiders  himself  the  servant  of  the  House  as  a  whole  and  does  hig 
best  as  a  great  House  of  Commons  man  to  carry  out  its  wishes 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  minorities.  The  recent  Order 
in  Council  that  the  Speaker,  who  is  by  statute  First  Commoner, 
shall  have  precedence  immediately  after  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  dignity  and  power  of 
the  House  over  which  he  presides.  The  confidence  deservedly 
reposed  by  the  House  in  the  occupant  of  the  Chair  is  practically 
boundless.  One  change  in  practice  would  perhaps  strengthen  in 
theory,  although  it  could  not  increase  in  reality  that  confidence. 
At  present,  as  in  former  times,  the  party  in  the  majority  always 
nominates  one  of  its  own  members  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Chair.  It  would  be  a  counsel  of  iierfection,  but  quite  capable  of 
realisation,  that  the  gentleman  best  fitted  for  the  office  on  the 
ground  of  merit  exclusively  apart  from  political  services  or  c(«- 
siderations  should  be  called  to  the  Chair. 

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 


the  BUEIAL  of  GEKMAN  socialism  :  A  LETTER 
FROM  BERLIN. 


Berlin,  October  10th. 

Just  two  years  after  Germany^  admission  of  defeat  precipitated 
a  revolution  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  immediate  work  of 
a  handful  of  city  discontented,  must  be  considered  primarily 
Socialistic,  the  Socialisation  Commission,  which  has  been  sitting 
intermittently  ever  since,  has  rendered  a  report  which  indicates 
that  German  Socialism,  long  moribund,  is  dead,  and  awaits  only, 
in  the  shape  of  frank  admission  by  the  would-be  Socialisers,  a 
decent  burial.  Being  presented  by  politicians  most  of  whom  are 
vehement  Socialists,  this  report  is  a  striking  example  of  what  the 
retreating  Russian  General  Kuropatkin  called  “Advancing  to  the 
North.”  The  report  deals  with  the  socialisation  of  coal ;  and  it 
b  the  second  report  which  professes  to  say  the  last  w^ord  on  this 
relatively  easy  problem.  Relatively  easy,  one  may  say;  because 
while  in  the  first  days  of  the  revolution  many  normally-responsible 
persons,  well  outside  the  impatient  Spartacist-Bolshevik  circle, 
pnblished  comprehensive  plans  for  the  immediate  socialisation  of 
everything,  that  confident  stage  was  over  by  about  the  end  of 
November,  1918.  After  that  it  was  admitted,  §ven  by  such 
enthusiastic  theorists  as  Kautsky  and  by  such  enthusiastic  prac¬ 
tical  politicians  as  the  present  Federal  President  Ebert,  that  at 
best  only  “ripe”  industries  could  be  taken  in  hand. 

The  evasive,  dishonest,  and  anti-Socialist  catchword  “ripe”  has 
mn  like  a  red  thread  through  the  two  Socialisation  Commission’s 
proceedings,  through  the  Socialisation  Law  of  March  23rd,  1919, 
and  through  the  speeches  of  distinguished  Socialists  as  soon  as 
these  were  raised  by  revolution  into  positions  of  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  and  lesser  freedom.  The  use  of  the  expression  is  a  ruse 
for  concealing  retreat,  quite  as  transparent  as  Kuropatkin’s 
“advance  to  the  North,”  or  any  of  the  other  verbal  subterfuges 
of  beaten  commanders  in  war.  The  Erfurt  programme,  and  the 
Marxian  catastrophe  theory  upon  which  the  programme’s 
theoretical  part  is  based,  had  no  need  of  the  qualification  of  ripe¬ 
ness.  The  programme  demands,  without  qualification,  the  con¬ 
version  into  public  property  of  “land,  mines,  raw  materials,  tools, 
machines,  and  communications,”  in  fact,  of  everything  essential 
in  every  form  of  production.  It  does  not  declare  or  imply  that 
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by  mere  stage  of  development  certain  industries  may  be  fit  for 
immediate  socialisation,  and  certain  not  fit.  The  ripeness  of  all 
equally  is  involved  in  the  assumed  failure  of  capitalistic  methods 
And,  indeed,  Germany’s  post-revolution  socialisers  do  not  act 
according  to  this  untenable  differentiation.  They  merely  talk 
according  to  it.  The  actual  procedure  for  two  years  past  has 
been  based  on  the  assumption  that  certain  industries  by  their 
nature,  and  entirely  independently  of  their  stage  of  organisaton 
or  technical  development,  are  fit  for  socialisation.  Analysed,  thh 
means  that  Socialism  will  aim  at  solving  only  the  simpler  prob¬ 
lems.  But  this  fact,  plain  fact,  is  obscured  by  verbal  devices. 
It  sounds  less  helpless  and  is  far  more  popular  to  say  that 
“monopolies”  should  come  first.  In  practice  the  question 
whether  a  branch  of  production  is  monopolistic  or  not  has  never 
been  considered  during  the  socialising  attempts  of  the  last  two 
years.  The  aim  of  the  socialisers  has  been  to  find  branches  pro¬ 
ducing  a  uniform  product  by  practically  uniform  methods.  Proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  coal  and  potash  were  the  first  branches 
subjected  to  the  qua  si- Socialism  known  as  the  “Plan-Industry," 
i.e.,  the  enforced  syndicalising  of  all  producing  concerns  in  a 
particular  branch,  under  a  representative  Council  as  director  of 
higher  policy.  Better  proof  still  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  same  quasi-Socialist  organisation  was  imposed  on  iron,  only 
raw  and  heavy  half-finished  products  were  embraced.  The  only 
reason  for  this  selection  was  that  these  products  are  uniform, 
and  are  produced  everywhere  in  much  the  same  way.  The  uni¬ 
form  branches  presented  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  two  years, 
during  most  of  which  Socialists  have  been  in  office,  and  during 
all  of  which  they  have  been  in  power,  the  more  complicated, 
ultimate  problems  of  practical  socialisation  have  never  been  faced. 

With  the  exception  of  electricity,  and  that  only  tentatively  and 
partially,  no  “full  socialisation”  has  so  far  been  carried  through. 
Full  socialisation  (Vollsozialmerung)  means  the  complete  transfer 
of  private  property  into  public — which  means  either  State,  Muni¬ 
cipal,  or  Public  Corporation — hands.  The  expression  is  used  to 
differentiate  from  the  “  Plan-Industry  ”  and  similar  control 
schemes  based  on  continued  private  ownership.  The  new  coal 
report  is  striking,  because  it  shows  that  a  Commission  composed 
mainly  of  programmatic  socialisers  hesitates  at  full  socialisation 
even  in  an  essentially  uniform  branch.  The  first  report  on 
socialisation  of  coal  was  presented  on  February  15th,  1919.  Only 
three  months  had  passed  since  the  Socialist  revolution;  but 
already  the  iron  was  cold.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  November, 
1918,  overturn,  the  leading  pre-war  Socialists  took  fright.  Already 
in  November  the  Prussian  Finance  Minister  Simon  raised  the 
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question  of  “ripeness” ;  Herr  Hu6  (the  Labour  leader  who  made 
joch  a  stir  at  Spa)  proclaimed  that  “  the  time  has  not  come ;  it 
lug  not  come  anywhere  in  the  world  ” ;  and  the  People’s  Com- 
oissary,  Herr  Ebert,  now  President,  declared  that  “the  call  for 
immediate  socialisation  of  our  industrial  concerns  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  nothing  more  than  the  action  of  individual  phantasts.” 
Nevertheless,  on  the  question  of  coal,  the  Socialisation  Com¬ 
mission  which  sat  immediately  after  the  revolution,  went  very 
much  further  than  the  Commission  which  presented  its  report 
Isgt  month.  It  declared  for  immediate  abolition  of  Coal 
Capitalism.  Compensation  to  owners  should  be  given  on  basis 
of  pre-war  average  profits ;  all  mines  should  go  to  a  specially- 
founded  “German  Coal-Community,”  a  juristic  person,  which 
should  decide  all  commercial  and  technical  questions  as  a  joint 
stock  company  decides  them ;  and  State  authority  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  sanctioning  the  price-schedules  and  the  incurring  of  mort¬ 
gage  debts.  The  “Coal-Community”  should  be  governed  by  a 
Coal  Council  mainly  composed  of  mine-managers,  miners,  and 
representatives  of  the  consumer.  The  Community’s  finances 
should  be  independent  of  the  State’s ;  but  any  profits  should  go 
to  the  State. 

This  plan  was  “full  socialisation,”  in  that  private  capitalism 
was  to  be  eliminated.  The  plan  was  not  carried  out.  The 
Socialisation  Commission  got  into  friction  with  the  Ministry  of 
Industry,  and  ceased  its  sessions.  In  the  meantime  developed 
the  Wissell-Moellendorff  scheme  of  “Plan-Industry,”  which 
embodies  Dr.  Walther  Eathenau’s  view  that  “the  industry  of  the 
future  will  be  private,  but  will  be  subject  to  control.”  Coal  was 
the  first  branch  organised  on  these  lines.  As,  after  coal,  the  two 
other  great  uniform  industries — potash  and  iron — were  brought 
into  the  Plan-Industry;  and  as  even  the ‘boldest  men  did  not 
design  to  socialise  the  complicated  finishing  branches,  one  might 
have  concluded  a  year  ago  that  full  socialisation  was  dead.  Dead 
it  was,  as  far  as  the  Scheidemann  and  Bauer  Cabinets  and  their 
Parliamentary  backers  were  concerned.  But  Germany  is  in  a 
state  of  revolution ;  and  during  revolution,  not  constitutional 
majorities,  but  the  de  facto  power,  governs  politics.  The  Berlin 
mob  was  the  power.  First  the  Government  gave  way  to  the  mob 
on  the  Soviet  issue.  In  February,  1919,  the  Majority  Socialists 
and  their  Government  rejected  emphatically  all  plans  to  anchor, 
as  the  phrase  went,  the  Soviet  or  Council  notion  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  These  plans  were  considered  sheer  Bolshevism.  “No 
member  of  the  Government  thinks,  or  has  ever  thought,”  said  an 
ofificial  statement,  “of  embodying  the  Soviet  system  in  any  form 
whatsoever  either  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  administrative 
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apparatus.”  Within  a  few  weeks,  as  result  of  the  Berlin  general 
strike  and  disorders,  the  Soviet  notion  was  “anchored”  irremov- 
ably  in  Article  162  of  the  Constitution.  And  under  just  the  same 
impulse  socialisation  came  back  to  life.  The  Kapp  coup  d'iUd 
of  March  produced  a  general  strike  of  protest.  The  organisers 
of  this  strike,  led  by  Herr  Leghien,  having  finished  with  Kapp 
proceeded  to  finish  w'ith  the  Chancellor  Bauer,  and  indeed  with 
his  successor,  Herr  Muller,  by  dictating  their  own  conditions  for 
resumption  of  w'ork.  Most  of  these  conditions  w'ere  pure  minority 
dictatorship.  The  new  Cabinet,  for  instance,  had  to  be  formed 
under  the  striking  unions’  control.  The  other  important  cod- 
dition  was  that  the  Socialisation  Commission  should  be  revived. 

The  new  Socialisation  Commission,  like  the  old,  is  composed 
mainly  of  Socialists.  In  it  are  Kautsky,  Hue,  Hilferding,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lederer,  the  former  Minister  of  Industry  Wissell,  launcher 
of  the  “Plan-Industry,”  who,  unlike  Dr.  Eathenau,  one  of  the 
originators,  regards  that  system  as  being  merely  an  intermediate 
stage  towards  full  socialisation.  Dr.  Eathenau  is  also  a  member, 
and  w’as,  in  fact,  the  draughtsman  of  the  majority’s  report.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  non-Socialist  members  is  Dr.  Carl  von 
Siemens.  The  Commission  first  of  all  took  up  coal,  not  because 
that  problem  is  specially  pressing,  but,  according  to  precedent, 
because  it  is  comparatively  simple ;  because  under  the  “Plan- 
Industry  ”  all  coal-mines  are  already  united  into  local  syndicates 
and  into  a  central  trust.  With  coal,  the  only  considerable  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved  was  expropriation  and  compensation.  The 
expectation  was  that  the  Commission  w^ould  proclaim  for  imme¬ 
diate  expropriation  by  a  large  majority.  And,  in  fact,  the  whole 
Commission  of  twenty-three  members  agreed  upon  the  need  for 
“wide-going”  (not  complete)  abolition  of  the  system  of  private 
profits  from  coal;  and 'most  members  agreed  that  the  removal  of 
coal-mines  from  private  hands  is  desirable  (against  fair  compensa¬ 
tion,  all  also  agreed).  But  this  time  no  clear  majority  could  be 
found  for  immediate  removal.  The  report  of  the  large  minority 
which  does  take  this  view  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  majority 
report  of  February,  1919.  All  coal  (including  brown-coal)  mines, 
all  cokeries,  and  all  producers  of  coal-tar  raw  materials  for  the 
chemical  branch  should  be  transferred  to  a  “Coal-Community, 
as  designed  by  the  first  Commission ;  and  the  Coal-Community 
should  be  governed  by  a  mainly  elective  Coal  Council.  Immfr 
idiate  management  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Directory  of  fiy« 
salaried  persons,  who  should  work  on  basis  of  a  plan  and  budg‘‘- 
annually  sanctioned  by  the  Council.  Kautsky,  Hud,  Lederer, 
and  Hilferding  all  stand  for  this  plan. 

The  majority  report  is  signed  by,  among  others,  liatliers’ 
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Siemens,  Wissell,  and  the  former  Food  Dictator  von  Batocki. 
It  is  strengthened  by  the  conditional  adhesion  of  five  members 
of  the  minority,  the  condition  being  that  their  own  plan  of  imme¬ 
diate  full  socialisation  cannot  be  carried  through.  The  majority 
declares  against  the  immediate  abolition  of  capitalistic  ownership. 
The  mines  should  be  removed  from  private  hands  only  after  a 
term  of  years,  which  is  provisionally  fixed  at  thirty.  The  present 
ooal organisation  and  the  system  of  private  varying  profits  should, 
however,  be  at  once  reformed.  The  existing  central  Coal 
Syndicate  {Heichskohlenverband),  which  is  the  executive  part  of 
the  “Plan-Industry  ”  as  regards  coal,  should  be  abolished,  and  all 
Its  functions  should  be  transferred  to  the  representative  Coal 
Council  (Reichskohlenrat),  which  at  present  merely  directs  general 
coal  policy.  This  means  that  the  technical  and  commercial 
management  of  the  coal  industry  would  in  future  be  not  in  the 
hands  of  an  organisation  of  employers,  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
representative  body  of  delegates  representing  all  the  interests — 
coal  producers,  coal  traders,  and  coal  consumers,  with  an  equal 
Dumber  of  employer  and  employee  delegates  in  each  of  the  three 
groups.  Until  full  socialisation  could  be  carried  through  the 
mines  would  remain  private  property.  But  variable  profits 
should  immediately  disappear.  The  Coal  Council  (henceforth 
also  Syndicate)  would  sell  all  output  on  behalf  of  the  companies, 
and  out  of  the  proceeds  pay  to  the  companies  certain  sums  :  (1)  A 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  interest  on,  and  provide  for  extinction  of, 
fixed  charges ;  (2)  interest  on,  and  an  allowance  for  amortisation 
of,  all  capital  in  future  invested  with  the  Council’s  sanction  in 
extensions  and  improvements ;  (3)  interest  on  capital  already 
invested;  and  (4)  a  sum  sufiQcient  for  amortisation  of  this  capital 
within  the  term  of  years  decided  on.  After  this  term  all  mines 
would  become  the  property  of  the  Council-Syndicate ;  and  with 
that  full  socialisation  would  be  complete. 

The  practical  difference  between  these  schemes  is  considerable. 
The  difference,  if  one  regards  Socialism  not  as  a  mere  scheme  of 
'"'lisiiial  organisation,  but  as  a  means  of  property  equalisation 
nd  class  emancipation,  is  very  small.  In  both  cases  the  owners 
nJ  shareholders  would  continue  under  different  forms  to  draw 
e  employer’s  tribute,  the  Mehrwert,  which  it  is  the  traditional 
wn  of  Socialism  to  do  away  with.  In  both  cases  owners  and 
shareholders  are  guaranteed  against  loss  at  the  expense  of  the 
:  blic.  For  whereas  losses  under  nationalisation  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  public  in  taxes,  losses  under  public-company  owmer- 
■eip  (and  that  is  the  real  nature  of  the  proposed  Communities 
^^d  Union)  would  be  prevented  by  raising  prices  to  the  consumer, 
funher,  both  sections  of  the  Commission  attended  to  the  other 
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aspect  of  the  Mehrwert,  the  stimulus  to  efficiency  that  lies  in 
extra  profit-making.  Paraphrasing  August  Bebel’s  famous 
“Where  no  profits  are  made,  no  chimneys  smoke,”  the  majoritv 
declares  that  :  “  The  decisive  motive  force  of  capitalistic  industrv 
has  been  and  is  the  factor  of  success.  This  is  shown  in  sha^ 
selection  (of- managers,  engineers,  etc.),  in  higher  independent 
authority,  in  social  and  pecuniary  advantages,  and  in  public  recog. 
nition — sometimes  in  the  practical  irremovability  of  a  successful 
chief.”  Both  reports  therefore  agree  that  if  the  “Coal-Com. 
munity’s  ”  salaried  employees  or  wage-earners  of  any  rank  are 
to  do  their  work  efficiently,  they  must  be  tempted  by  profits. 
They  must  be  paid  special  bounties  for  increasing  output,  or  for 
cutting  down  operating  costs.  Bounties  would  be  paid  to  success¬ 
ful  directors,  successful  engineers,  and  successful  hewers  and 
carters ;  and  there  would  be  no  limits  to  the  profits  of  these  except 
the  limits  of  their  energy  and  skill.  Considered  as  Liberationist 
Socialism,  this  project  is  very  pale.  The  problem  of  full  sociali?^ 
tion  of  coal  was  ostensibly  first  submitted  to  the  Commission 
because  the  present  “Plan-Industry”  in  coal  has  led  to  all-round 
profiteering.  The  owners,  ran  the  complaint,  put  up  prices,  and 
the  w'orkmen’s  representatives  in  the  Coal  Council  support  thcr 
on  condition  that  wages  are  also  put  up.  The  Commission'; 
recommendations  would,  if  carried  out,  perpetuate  this  systni! 
in  a  new  form.  So  that  the  two  attempts  made  so  far,  one  i 
quasi-socialise  in  form  of  “Plan-Industry,”  and  one  to  full; 
socialise  by  abolishing  immediately  or  ultimately  private  owner¬ 
ship,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  profit-making  at  the  pul’ 
expense  (to  repeat  Bebel,  “  Wo  kein  Profit  ist,  raiicht  kein  Schorr- 
stein  ”)  is  the  condition  precedent  of  abundant  and  econoiui 
production. 

At  present,  the  non-Socialist  Cabinet  of  Herr  FehrenbacB  i; 
preparing  a  Coal  Socialisation  Law.  It  announces  that  it  is  no- 
bound  by  either  of  the  Commission’s  reports,  and  that  the  Bi 
being  drafted  will  be  its  own.  Farther  towards  socialisation  tli' 
the  majority’s  report  it  wdll,  however,  not  go.  We  see,  tbcr 
fore,  that  in  two  years  not  only  has  nothing  been  done  towarl 
the  expropriatory,  Liberationist  Socialism  of  the  Erfurt  profiTamn , 
but  that  even  the  plan  of  compensation  with  contemptuous  d:- 
missal  of  the  capitalist  class  into  the  ranks  of  the  pensioners  h- 
broken  dowm.  The  question  is  obvious  :  Is  there  any  alternate' 
line  along  which  full  socialisation  may  proceed?  In  answer;'' 
this  may  be  ignored  Municipal  Socialism,  because  this  by  d 
nature  is  locally  confined,  and  as  a  frame  for  general  social!- 
tion  is  particularly  unsuited  to  Germany,  where  every  big  indr 
trial  interest  is  already  syndicalised  over  most  of  the  country. 
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'Tliere  remains  the  system  of  nationalisation,  State  ownership 
proper.  It  is  the  paradox  of  German  Socialism  that,  while  along 
this  line  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  what  has  been  done  is 
universally  condemned.  Nationalisation  was  declared  by  the 
first  Commission  to  have  all  the  defects  of  capitalism  without 
capitalism’s  merits;  and  to-day  the  system  is  being  liquidated 
as  rapidly  as  the  very  considerable  obstacles  to  liquidation  allow. 

Yet  if  nationalisation  is  not  in  principle  an  impracticable  and 
vicious  system,  no  country  had  ever  a  better  chance  of  developing 
and  extending  it  than  Germany  had.  The  basis  was  already 
created  by  the  war.  Even  if  the  railways,  which  last  spring 
passed  from  State  into  Federal  hands,  are  left  out  of  account, 
Germany  is,  with  Soviet  Russia’s  exception,  the  greatest  State- 
producer  and  State-employer  in  the  wnrld.  She  conducts  on 
nationalisation  lines  for  general  industrial  production  all  those  of 
the  vast  former  Array  and  Navy  workshops  and  factories  which 
are  not  needed  for  her  present  reduced  defence  system ;  she  con¬ 
ducts  numberless  chemical  and  metal  works  started  with  State 
capital  during  the  war ;  she  works  a  large  number  of  mines ;  and 
she  was  put  by  the  Electricity  Law  of  December  31st  last  in 
possession  of  power-stations  and  power-distribution  plant.  Yet 
hardly  one  German  desires  the  extension  or  perpetuation  of  this 
State  ownership,  and  literally  not  one  member  of  either  Socialisa¬ 
tion  Commission  approved  of  it.  If,  therefore,  the  triumph  of 
Socialism,  after  failure  of  alternative  systems,  depends  upon  direct 
Federal  ownership  and  direct  Federal  management  as  a  last 
resource,  one  may  conclude  that  Socialism  is  indeed  dead. 

Two  years  ago,  to  the  majority  of  German  Socialists,  nationalisa¬ 
tion  seemed  the  obvious,  almost  the  inevitable,  socialisation  form. 
The  supposed  nucleus  of  socialisation  wms  the  Zwangsicirtschaft , 
or  system  of  State  trading  departments  and  semi-ofi&cial  war 
companies,  with  their  absolute  control  over  production,  export, 
import,  and  distribution,  which  was  an  economic  heritage  from 
the  war.  In  particular.  Socialists  in  a  hurry  acclaimed  this 
system  as  a  basis  for  economic  reconstruction.  A  week  after  the 
Armistice  the  Independent  Freiheit,  naturally  no  enthusiast  for 
Hohenzollern  achievements,  proclaimed  that  “the  war-industry 
system  has  supplied  us  with  a  series  of  organisatory  institutions 
which  need  only  very  little  alteration  to  provide  practicable  bases 
for  socialisation.”  For  a  time  the  doctrine  here  expressed  was 
almost  a  religion.  The  Saxon  Socialist,  Dr.  Neurath,  w^ho  later 
played  a  queer  r6le  in  the  Munich  Soviet  Republic,  acclaimed 
“administrative  industry”  (V  erwaltungswirtschaft)  as  the  greatest 
achievement  of  civilisation  : — 

“Nothing,”  wrote  Neurath,  ”  at  present  does  so  much  to  facilitate  Socialisa- 
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tion  as  tbo  circuinstaucc  that  the  war  was  an  organiser  in  the  grandest  st  I 
Militarism,  that  means,  had  a  great  mission  in  Germany.  Its  mission  was 
to  show  how  an  entire  national  system  of  economy  may,  with  clear  con 
sciousness  of  aim,  be  regulated  down  to  the  minutest  details  from  a  sinoie 
point  of  view.  And  what  Militarism  created.  Socialism  will  complete.  * 
Let  us  therefore  not  ignore  the  fact  that  all  the  great  War  Central  Depart, 
ments  w’hich  Militarism  brought  into  being  are  nothing  other  than  the 
preparatory  stages  of  Socialism.” 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  hardest  part  of  Socialism— the 
organisatory  part — liad  been  already  accomplished.  A  satisfac¬ 
torily  working  system  of  direct  bureaucratic  management  had  been 
created  for  every  important  branch  of  national  industry ;  and  only 
a  much  easier  task,  the  transfer  of  the  capital  interest  to  the 
State,  awaited  carrying  through.  This  seemed,  indeed,  easy. 
Immediately  after  the  revolution  a  by  no  means  intemperate 
Socialist,  Professor  Wilmrandt,  proclaimed  that  all  land,  fac¬ 
tories,  mines,  ships,  tramways,  and  even  shops  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  declared  the  property  of  the  State.  The  proprietors, 
explained  this  Socialist,  could  simply  be  appointed  managers. 
Unluckily,  long  before  the  apparently  easy  problem  of  transform¬ 
ing  owners  into  managers  could  be  taken  up,  the  all-promisiDg 
mechanism  of  State  management  was  in  full  decay.  Even  the 
fact  that  the  war  exigencies,  which  led  to  its  creation,  con¬ 
tinued,  sometimes  in  aggravated  form,  could  not  save  the 
Zwangswirtschaft.  Since  early  in  1919  War-Trade  Departments 
and  War  Industrial  Companies  have  been  liquidated  rapidly,  and 
all  the  four  Cabinets  have  had  to  promise  to  abolish  the  ever- 
diminishing  remnant  of  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible.  Put 
briefly,  the  causes  of  the  system’s  increasing  unpopularity  were: 
the  State  and  the  Municipalities  lost  money ;  production  lan¬ 
guished ;  home  and  foreign  trade  were  hampered;  and,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  illicit  transactions,  the  ostensible  aim  of  ensuring 
equable  distribution  and  moderate  prices  was  not  attained.  To¬ 
day,  of  the  directly  official  War-Trade  Departments  only  that  for 
coal-rationing  and  cement  remain ;  while  of  the  war-trade  com¬ 
panies  proper  only  the  petroleum,  textiles,  boots,  and  newspaper- 
paper  companies  have  not  been,  or  are  not  being,  wound  up.  The 
textiles  and  boot  companies  direct  only  the  emergency  supply: 
in  general,  textiles  and  all  leather  goods  are  free.  Of  the 
important  food  products,  meat  was  freed  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  month.  The  immediate  result  w'as  a  relatively  abundant 
supply  at  reasonable  prices.  Breadstuffs  and  some  dairy  products 
still  remain  managed  by  the  State,  w’ith  the  result  that  dairy 
products  are  hardly  to  be  had  ;  that  bread  consists  largely  of  milled 
beans  and  other  surrogates ;  that  potatoes  are  grown  instead  of 
more  valuable  crops ;  that  the  important  sugar-beet  culture  is 
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ruined;  and  that  the  beneficent  State  pays  an  S-marks  price- 
cheapening  subsidy  on  every  1,900-gramme  loaf  of  inferior  bread. 

But  centralised  nationalisation  lost  its  slight  chance  even  before 
these  abuses  of  “administrative  industry”  were  revealed.  The 
lirst  Socialisation  Commission  unanimously  rejected  it  as  a  means 
of  solving  the  coal  organisation  problem;  and,  further,  passed  a 
ireneral  judgment  on  State  management  which,  coming  from 
Socialists,  is  very  instructive  : — 

“.\n  obvious  thought,”  says  the  Commission's  report,  “is  naturally  to 
utionalise  {verstaatlichen)  the  whole  coal-mining  industry,  and  the  trade  in 
its  products. 

“The  Commission  is,  however,  unanimously  of  the  conviction  that  the 

existing  organisation  of  State  mining  does  not  meet  industrial  needs . 

'“The  Commisson  is  ...  .  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  whole 
official  organisation — the  conditions  of  appointment,  advancement  and 
remuneration,  the  budget  and  accountancy  system,  in  short,  the  whole  order 
of  normal  State  management — would  raise  serious  obstacles  to  the  efficient 
fforking  of  the  mines. 

“Every  extension  of  State  management  is  uneconomical,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  rejected  as  long  as  we  have  no  complete  separation  of  the  economical 
ictivities  of  the  State  from  its  political  and  administrative  activities,  as  long 
as  we  have  no  break  with  bureaucratic  traditions  in  the  business  concerns  of 
the  State. 

“The  proceedings  of  the  Commission  have,  apart  from  any  advantages  of 
State  mining,  brought  out  such  striking  examples  of  the  defects  of  this  slow 
State-organism,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  completely 
transfomiing  the  system  of  the  mines  that  are  already  in  State  hands. 
“Overburdening  of  expert  officials  with  petty  labours,  undesirable  transfers 
from  post  to  post,  salaries  which  are  very  low  and  which  compared  with  those 
paid  by  private  industry  are  absolutely  ridiculous,  hampering  of  free  initia¬ 
tive,  serious  lack  of  any  sense  of  responsibility  in  financial  matters,  com¬ 
plicated  relations  of  subordination  which  even  extend  up  to  dependence  on 
Parliament,  year-long  negotiations  over  questions  which  private  industry 
would  decide  in  a  few  hours ;  in  short,  control  over  control  instead  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  encouragement  to  independent  action — such  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  (State)  organisation.” 

The  second  Socialisation  Commission  came  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  It  follows  that  if  the  immediate  transference  of  indus¬ 
tries  to  public  corporations  created  ad  hoc  cannot  be  carried 
through,  there  is  no  alternative  socialisation  in  their  transference 
to  the  State.  The  movement  is  the  other  way.  The  immediate 
task  before  Germany  is  de-nationalisation  (which  naturally  means 
de-socialisation)  of  the  too  numerous  enterprises  at  present  in 
State  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  German  bureaucratic  tradition 
in  economic  matters  has  not  been  broken,  and  that  the  methods 
idopted  during  the  chair-Socialism  craze  started  by  Adolf  Wagner 
and  Schmoller  in  the  ’seventies,  and  adopted  by  Bismarck  and 
Wilhelm  II.,  have  not  been  formally  abandoned.  Industrial  and 
trade  over-regulation  flourish.  .\a  fast  as  the  war-trade  depart- 
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ments  and  companies  of  the  Zwangswirtschaft  are  liquidated  up 
under  various  pretexts  start  new  control  organisations ;  and  by 
mere  tenacity  of  tradition  bureaucrats  extend  their  grip  even  over 
those  “self-governing”  trade  and  industrial  councils  which  were 
specially  created  as  a  foil  to  bureaucracy.  Good  instances  are  the 
new  representative  Foreign  Trade  Boards.  When  creating  these 
the  State  reserved  only  the  usual  right  of  supervision ;  but  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  so  meddle,  check,  query, 
countermand  and  cross  that  no  self-government  is  left.  This 
tendency  increases  the  bureaucracy,  and  so  increases  the  Federal 
deficit.  On  October  7th  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  reported  to  the  Beichsrat  that  the  Federal  rolls  for  1920 
contain  24,852  new  official  posts,  and  added  truly  that  Germany 
is  suffering  from  over-organisation.  But  this  trend  is  unconscious. 
No  Minister,  no  Socialisation  Commission  member,  and  no  respon¬ 
sible  politician  would  dare  to  proclaim  programmatically  for 
further  complexity  of  the  State  machine.  Bureaucracy  is  un¬ 
popular.  The  “Plan-Industry”  won  its  easy  victory  overfull 
socialisation,  not  so  much  because  it  evaded  the  difficult  expropria¬ 
tion  issue — on  that  issue  the  rank  and  file  of  Socialists  were 
against  it — but  because  its  advocates  cleverly  advertised  their 
design  of  establishing  self-government  in  industry,  and  keeping 
bureaucracy  off.  Financial  exigencies  will  now  compel  the 
Government  to  handle  the  railways  in  the  same  way.  The  rail¬ 
way  deficit  this  year  is  sixteen  milliards,  which  is  about  the 
estimated  capital  value  (of  course,  in  gold  marks)  of  the  whole 
Prussian  system  in  1913.  Last  spring  the  Ministry  of  Eailways 
announced  a  plan  for  putting  business  men,  experts,  and  railway 
employees,  chosen  on  representative  lines,  in  charge ;  and  last 
month  the  Cabinet  resolved  to  convert  the  whole  railway  system 
into  what  is  defined  as  “an  independent  economical  undertaking.” 
The  plan  is  not  yet  published ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the 
creation  of  an  independent  public  company  which  will  own  all 
railways  is  designed ;  and  with  that  the  State  railway  system, 
which  before  the  war  was  an  object  of  somewhat  exaggerated 
admiration  to  foreigners,  will  come  to  an  end. 

With  it  will  come  to  an  end  the  only  kind  of  full  socialisation 
that  Germany  has  had  or  is  likely  to  have.  The  collapse  of  the 
revolution’s  socialistic  hopes  will  then  be  complete.  In  this 
should  be  nothing  surprising  to  anyone  who  studies  the  earlier 
developments  of  German  Socialism.  The  framers  of  the  Erfurt 
programme,  which  was  irrefragable  dogma  in  Germany  for  thirty 
years,  took  over  from  Marx  a  certain  precisely  defined  theory  of 
the  inevitable  development  of  capitalism ;  but  they  did  not  take 
over  any  clear,  doctrine  of  the  future  socialistic  State,  a  matter 
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which  Marx  hardly  dealt  with  at  all,  and  somewhat  airily 
jgsumed  had  been  arranged  by  his  predecessors.  The  Erfurt 
pfogramnie  is  edifyingly  precise,  even  if  mistaken,  in  its  charac¬ 
terisation  of  capitalism ;  but  when  from  this  it  proceeds  to  con¬ 
sider  remedies,  it  deals  not  with  the  socialistic  State,  but  with 
measures  which,  except  for  one  vaguely  phrased  demand  for 
cessation  of  private  ownership,  are  not  socialistic  at  all.  Some 
of  these  demands  are  specific  political  and  Labour,  but  not 
Socialist,  demands  which  have  already  been  realised  in  Germany 
ind  elsewhere.  When  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  capitalism,  the 
catastrophe  theory,  was  destroyed  by  facts  and  demolished  by  the 
assaults  of  Bernstein,  Calwer,  Quessel,  and  other  Eevisionists, 
rtiy  little  was  left.  But  the  entire  hollowness  of  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  Socialism  w’as  never  fully  demonstrated  until  the 
present  German  Socialist  leaders  began  to  explain  away  their 
failure  to  socialise  a  single  branch.  The  explanation  is — the 
disastrous  present  condition  of  German  industry  and  trade. 
Hardly  a  month  after  the  revolution  had  passed  when  a  campaign 
mthis  sense  began.  Professor  Lederer,  later  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Socialisation  Commission,  informed  the  public  that 
“the  more  difficult  a  country’s  economic  condition,  the  mpre 
dlcult  it  is  to  establish  Socialism  ” ;  the  Socialist  Hu4  warned 
that :  “If  we  take  up  Socialism,  we  shall  have  to  act  as  liquidators 
in  bankruptcy  ” ;  and  the  first  Commission  proclaimed  in  its 
initial  programme  that  “  the  first  condition  precedent  of  economic 
reorganisation  is  the  restoration  of  production.”  In  short,  when 
(through  war,  indeed,  not  through  the  internal  collapse  of 
capitalism)  the  catastrophe  which  the  orthodox  Marxians  required 
iikhula  rasa  for  the  new  Socialist  order  came,  the  faithful  were 
blandly  informed  by  their  prophets  that  this  catastrophe  had 
ruined  the  prospects  of  Socialism ;  and  that  they,  the  faithful, 
must  first  restore  prosperity,  whereupon  would  be  immediately 
ilcmonstrnted  the  practicability  of  the  Socialist  State.  After  this 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  two  former  Ministers  of  Industry 
who  had  most  to  do  with  socialisation,  Herr  Schmidt  and  Herr 
Wisjell,  both  demand  the  amendment  of  the  Erfurt  programme. 
But  the  best  comment  is  Bebel’s  warning  at  Magdeburg  :  “Demo¬ 
cracy  must  learn  to  distrust  its  leaders.”  The  restoration  of  - 
(ierraan  industry,  the  leaders  know  well,  will  not  accelerate 
('ocialism.  After  the  patient  has  been  spared  a  risky  but,  accord- 
>R?to  Socialist  theory,  curative  operation  on  the  ground  that  he 
>'  too  sick,  who  believes  that  he  will  invite  the  operation  once 
te  is  well  ? 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  German  socialisation 
attempts  are  at  an  end.  It  means  merely  that  no  more  attempts 
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will  be  made  by  responsible  Socialists.  What  the  mob  may  do 
is  incalculable ;  what  will  be  done  even  by  the  sober  Majorib 
Socialists,  now  that  they  are  out  of  power,  and  again  have  more 
freedom  and  less  responsibility,  is  doubtful.  At  present  the 
Majority  Socialists  are  believed  to  be  negotiating  with  the  fanatical 
Independents  with  design  to  overthrow  the  Fehrenbach  Cabinet 
on  the  strange  ground  that  it,  although  non-Socialist,  has  not 
pushed  the  Socialism  which  when  in  oflice  they  themselves 
elaborately  avoided  pushing.  That,  however,  is  a  partv 
manoeuvre.  Nothing  would  drive  a  heavier  nail  into  Socialism’s 
coffin  than  the  return  of  the  Majority  Socialists  to  power. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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that  the  quaint  antimasque  dancing  seen  in  these  gorgeous 
holiday  entertainments  should  have  been  transferred  in  due  course 
to  the  boards  of  the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars,  where  they  sened 
as  adventitious  aid  to  the  attractions  of  new  plays.  Dekker  has 
revealed  to  us  allusively  in  a  dedication  that  the  antimasques 
in  close  contrast  with  the  grave  terminal  masque-dancing  in  which 
only  those  of  blue  blood  and  the  blood  royal  participated,  were 
invariably  performed  by  professional  players ;  and  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  deduced  from  other  sources  that  the  King’s  Players, 
by  right  of  their  style  and  title  as  well  as  their  artistic  pre¬ 
eminence,  enjoyed  for  long  a  pleasurable  monopoly  of  the  work.' 
Among  the  plays  produced  by  them  in  the  period  of  1611-13,  it 
is  known  for  certain  that  A  Winter’s  Tale,  The  Duchess  of  Malf 
and  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  were  all  embellished  (or  disfigured, 
if  you  will)  with  specific  antimasque  dances.  Viewing  this  new 
departure  as  an  offensive  theatricality,  Ben  Jonson  girded  at  it 
again  and  again,  but  wholly  without  avail.  In  1612  he  began 
by  complaining  in  the  preface  to  The  Alchemist  that  “the  con¬ 
cupiscence  of  Jigges  and  Daunces  so  raigneth  so  as  to  ruime 
away  from  Nature,  and  be  afraid  of  her  in  the  only  point  of  art 
that  tickles  the  spectators.”  In  Bartholomew  Fair,  two  years 
later,  he  ridiculed  the  craze  for  these  interpolations  by  bringing 
a  puppet  show  into  his  play,  and  boldly  announced  his  intention 
in  the  induction,  taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  give  wider 
publicity  to  his  old  stricture  : — 

"  He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  those  that  beget 
tales,  tempests,  and  such  like  drolleries,  to  mix  his  head  with  other  men's 
heels;  let  the  concupiscence  of  jigs  and  dances  reign  as  strong  as  it  wil 
amongst  you;  yet  if  the  puppets  please  anybody,  they  shall  be  entreated  to 
come  in.” 

Be  it  noted  there  was  no  redundancy  in  rare  old  Ben’s  twice- 
used  phrase,  “jigs  and  dances.”  The  point  has  pertinent  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  present  inquiry.  In  his  day  the  term  “jig”  ttas 
commonly  taken  to  mean  a  song  in  dialogue,  and  his  use  of  it 
here  indicates  that  concerted  pieces,  like  the  interpolated  “Come 
Away  ”  of  Macbeth,  had  already  become  popular. 

It  is  a  nice  question  and  a  relevant  how  far  back  extended 
this  system  of  appropriating  features  from  the  court  masques. 
Designed  as  a  comic  contrast  to  the  staid  dancing  of  the  nobility, 
the  antimasque  was  the  invention  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  is  not  to 
be  traced  earlier  than  1608.  Before  that,  nevertheless,  appro¬ 
priation  had  begun.  One  of  the  features  of  Campion’s  Masque 
in  honour  of  Lord  Hayes’  marriage,  as  presented  at  Whitehall 

(1)  On  this  score,  see  my  article  on  “  The  Date  of  The  Duchess  of  AfoZyi  ”  io'** 
Athenceum  tor  November  21,  1919. 
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on  Twelfth  Night,  1607,  was  a  courtiers’  dance  of  helmeted 
Imights,  in  which  the  illusion  of  bare  flesh  gleaming  through 
jnnour-joints  was  given  by  clothes  of  carnation  satin  largely 
covered  by  broad  silver  lace.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 
here  we  have  the  source  of  the  dance  of  knights  in  armour  in 
Pericles,  a  circumstance,  since  transferences  of  the  sort  were 
seldom  long  delayed,  which  dates  the  play  ca.  May,  1607. 

One  takes  leave  to  think  that  the  first  antimasque  of  any 
particular  note  would  be  eagerly  fastened  upon  by  its  professional 
exponents  for  reproduction  in  the  playhouse ;  and  the  earliest  to 
which  the  description  applies  was  the  Antimasque  of  Witches  in 
Jonson’s  Masque  of  Queens  at  Whitehall  on  February  2nd,  1609. 
Of  the  success  of  this,  heightened  as  it  was  by  a  lurid  scene  of 
Hell  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  there  can  be  no  question.  Elaborate 
charms  and  incantations  were  performed,  and  the  twelve  uncanny 
hags,  marshalled  by  “the  Dame,”  delighted  the  aristocratic 
assembly  with  two  weird  dances,  the  one  at  the  close  of  the  scene 
“full  of  preposterous  change  and  gesticulation,”  contrary  in  every 
way  to  human  habitude,  executed,  as  Jonson  tells  us,*  “back  to 
back,  and  hip  to  hip,  their  hands  joined,  and  making  circles  back¬ 
ward,  to  the  left  hand,  with  strange  fantastic  motions  of  their 
heads  and  bodies.”  The  music  composed  for  these  dances,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  is  still  extant,  happily  preserved  in  a  unique  collec¬ 
tion  of  instrumental  masque  music  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

Assuming  in  accord  with  the  general  mass  of  evidence  that 
sundry  members  of  the  King’s  Company  were  the  performers  of 
this  antimasque,  one  can  conceive  of  no  difficulty  serious  enough 
to  bar  the  way  to  its  public  repetition  once  the  idea  had  been 
entertained.  It  was  not  even  beyond  the  power  of  the  players 
to  obtain  the  use  of  the  fantastically  elaborate  dresses  originally 
worn.  All  the  court  masquing  attire  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
Yeoman  of  the  Bevels,  whose  office  was  then  and  had  for  long 
been  held  by  Edward  Kirkham,  formerly  a  co-manager  of  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre.  Kirkham’s  position  was  one  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  emolument,  and  he  was  not  above  lending  out  dresses 
for  a  consideration.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
1609  the  Bevels  Office  and  Wardrobe  were  situated  in  White- 
friars,  only  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Blackfriars  Theatre, 
which  the  King’s  Men  had  just  taken  over. 

Circumstances  militated  for  long  against  the  public  reproduc- 
lion  of  the  Witch  Dances.  Theatrical  affairs  were  in  a  transi- 
fional  state,  and  things  generally  were  in  a  bad  way.  Plague 
f>4d  occasioned  the  closing  of  the  playhouses  in  July,  1608,  and, 
Bve  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas,  acting  was  not  permitted  again 
(1)  Add.  MSS.  10,444,  ff.  21  and  21b. 
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till  late  in  the  November  of  the  following  year.  One  result  oI 
this,  it  would  seem,  was  that  Shakespeare,  no  longer  a  player  and 
wearied  out  by  his  spell  of  corrosive  inaction,  retired  for  good 
to  Stratford-on-Avon,  thenceforth  only  taking  occasional  trips  to 
town  to  bring  his  old  associates  a  new  play  and  to  receive  from 
them  his  dividends  as  “housekeeper.”^ 

In  pursuit  of  their  project  of  transferring  the  salient  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Jonson’s  antimasque  to  the  regular  boards,  the  Kind’s 
Players  were  confronted  by  only  one  difficulty.  The  dances  were 
not  of  a  nature  that  allowed  of  their  introduction  into  any  or 
every  play,  and  it  was  deemed  that  nothing  short  of  the  provision 
of  a  new  piece  endowed  with  a  suitable  milieu  would  satisfactorily 
solve  the  problem.  Few  dramatists  could  have  been  more 
anxious  for  commissions  at  this  grave  juncture  or  more  wishful 
to  get  breaking  new  ground  than  Thomas  Middleton,  who  had 
found  himself  rudderless  with  the  collapse  of  the  two  children- 
companies  for  which  he  had  been  writing.  With  things  at  a 
standstill,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  pick  and  choice,  and, 
girding  up  his  loins,  IMiddleton  thankfully  accepted  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Faced  with  the  task  of  painting  in  a  harmonious  back¬ 
ground  to  Jonson’s  hags,  he  was  compelled  to  shelve  his  realistic 
predilections,  so  long  exercised  to  advantage  in  mirroring  con¬ 
temporary  London  life,  and  to  set  about  waiting  his  first  romantic 
play.  It  by  no  means  surprises  that  the  result  was  not  wholly 
satisfying.  By  dint  of  amalgamating  a  high-flown  tale  of  Bell6 
forest  with  a  tale  of  wizardry  found  in  Scot’s  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,  ]\Iiddleton  succeeded  in  excogitating  his  tragicomedy 
of  The  Witch,  a  composition  marked  by  much  fluent  versifica¬ 
tion  and  some  flickering  imaginativeness,  but  in  which  not  all 
the  ease  of  the  writing  can  conceal  the  lack  of  homogeneity. 

The  truth  is  that  Middleton  w^as  compelled  by  the  exigencies 
to  keep  Jonson’s  antimasque  steadily  in  mind,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  rank  imitation.  Making  a  gallant  effoit  to 
reconcile  so  many  disparate  elements,  he  changed  the  sex  of 
Scot’s  wizards,  gave  them  a  common  instead  of  a  divided  interest, 
and,  after  re-labelling  Ben’s  Dame  Hecate,  placed  them  under 
her  control.  There  is,  indeed,  little  in  the  witch  scenes  that  can 
be  properly  called  his,  save  the  two  songs,  “Come  Away”  and 
“Black  Spirits  and  White,”  in  which,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  well 
says,  “there  is  not  only  a  ghastly  fancy  awake,  but  something 
nearer  to  a  fine  lyric  cadence  than  he  ever  caught  before 
since.” 

(1)  On  October  16,  1608,  he  stood  godfather  at  Stratford  to  William,  son 
Henry  Walker,  a  local  mercer  and  alderman.  About  that  period  he  was  at  U» 
with  John  Addenbroke,  another  Stratfordian,  and  on  February  15,  1609,  wont 
suit  against  him. 
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Jonson’s  masque  was  published  immediately  after  its  perform¬ 
ance,  and,  both  in  dialogue  and  stage  directions,  Middleton’s 
play  betrays  its  influence.  Ben’s  couplet  : 

Yet  went  I  back  to  the  house  agaiu. 

Kill’d  the  black  cat,  and  here’s  the  brain, 

has  its  echo  in  Middleton’s  “the  whorson  old  hellcat  would  have 
given  me  the  brain  of  a  cat  once  in  my  handkercher ’’  (I.,  2). 
Again,  the  spirit  that  summons  the  witches  at  the  opening  of 
“Come  Away”  is  the  “little  Martin”  of  Jonson’s  third  charm, 
“he  that  calls  them  to  their  conventicles.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  concerted  piece  was  directly  inspired  by  a  speech  of 
oue  of  the  masque- witches  : 

Sisters,  stay,  we  want  our  Dame; 

Call  upon  her  by  her  name, 

And  the  charm  we  used  to  say. 

That  she  quickly  anomt,  and  conic  away. 

Moreover,  the  curious  direction  in  Act  I.,  sc.  2,  of  The  Witch, 
“Enter  Heccat,  and  other  witches  (with  properties  and  habitts 
fitting),”  warrants  us  in  assuming  that  the  hags  in  the  play  wore 
the  identical  dresses  of  the  hags  in  the  masque,  since  it  recalls 
Jonson’s  intimation  that  the  latter  were  “all  differently  attired; 
some  with  rats  on  their  heads,  some  on  their  shoulders,  others 
with  ointment  pots  at  their  girdles ;  all  with  spindles,  timbrels, 
rattles,  or  other  venefical  instruments,  making  a  confused  noise, 
with  strange  gestures.”  To  make  the  inspiring  cause  of  Middle¬ 
ton’s  play  the  more  assured,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that, 
like  The  Masque  of  Queens,  it  had  two  witch  dances,  but  danced 
by  six  performers,  not  twelve,  as  in  the  prototype.  Bear  in  min^ 
these  six  witches  :  they  will  help  us  very  materially  to  read  the 
riddle  of  Macbeth. 

With  the  renewal  of  acting  in  December,  1609,  the  King’s 
Players  took  possession  of  the  Blackfriars,  and,  in  all  probability, 
reopened  that  house  with  The  Witch.  That  the  play,  whenever 
produced,  proved  a  failure  can  be  readily  established.  It  remained 
unprinted  until  1778,  when  Isaac  Reed  had  a  few  copies  struck 
off  from  an  old  transcript  now  in  the  Bodleian.  Inscribed  on 
the  front  of  this  is  “A  Tragi-Coomodie  called  the  Witch,  long 
since  acted  by  his  Mamies  seruants  at  the  Blackfriars.  Written 
by  Tho.  Middleton.”  Here  “long  since”  is  of  vital  import 
because  it  nullifies  the  commonly  accepted  hypothesis  that  the 
play,  so  far  from  belonging  to  its  author’s  middle  period,  was  one 
of  his  latest  works.  The  transcription  bears  clear  indications 
of  having  been  made  in  Middleton’s  lifetime.  It  was  undoubtedly 
'written  out  at  his  instance  by  a  copyist  for  presentation  to  his 
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friend,  Thomas  Holmes,  to  whom  it  bears  a  revealing  dedication 
Since  the  play  remained  unpublished  for  considerably  over  a 
century,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  dedication  was  other¬ 
wise  than  a  private  tribute.  From  it  we  learn  that  Middleton 
on  Holmes’s  urging,  had  recovered  from  the  players  what  he 
styles  in  significant  phrase,  “this  ignorantly  ill-fated  labour  of 
mine.” 

Circumstances  go  to  show  that,  despite  the  failure  of  The 
Witch,  the  King’s  Players  were  anxious  to  preserve  its  song  and 
dance,  then,  on  Jonson’s  testimony,  features  of  growing  popn- 
larity,  and,  at  some  subsequent  period,  certainly  not  remote, 
commissioned  Middleton  or  another  to  alter  Macbeth  more  or  less 
with  a  view  to  their  introduction.  Much  as  w'e  have  reason  to 
deprecate  this  tinkering  with  a  masterpiece,  the  custom  of  the 
times  may  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  the  offence.  For  fully  a 
decade  it  had  been  usual  on  reviving  an  old  play  at  court  or  on 
the  stage  either  to  add  some  spectacular  feature  or  furbish  the 
text.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  the  exigencies  of  court 
performance  we  ow’e  the  masque  in  The  Tempest  and  the  dis¬ 
figuring  vision  scene  in  Cymheline.  So  long  as  he  was  on  the 
spot,  and,  possibly,  in  a  few  cases  later  when  there  was  time  to 
communicate  w'ith  him,  Shakespeare  made  the  demanded  revision 
of  his  own  plays ;  and  the  fact  that  the  alteration  of  Macbeth 
fell  to  another  hand  indicates  that  he  had  already  retired  into  the 
country,  and  that  the  revival  of  the  play  was  suddenly  and 
hurriedly  arranged.  All  the  circumstances  point  to  the  opening 
of  1610  as  the  period  of  sophistication. 

Whether  or  not  Middleton’s  was  the  desecrating  hand  to  be 
detected  in  the  tragedy,  it  is  highly  requisite  to  point  out  that 
^he  argument  upon  w'hich  that  assumption  is  based,  viz.,  the 
intercalation  of  his  tw’o  songs,  has  absolutely  no  validity.  Why 
should  the  idea  prevail  that  the  players  had  to  gain  Middleton’s 
consent  before  making  use  of  his  material,  and,  as  a  set-off  to 
the  appropriation  of  his  songs,  gave  him  the  commission  to  alter 
the  tragedy?  Whether  success  or  failure,  once  a  play  had  passed 
from  the  author’s  hands,  it  was  no  longer  his,  but  became  the 
absolute  property  of  the  players.  Hard  fact  show’s  that  they 
could  do  with  it  what  they  pleased.  Songs  w’ere  freely  trans¬ 
ferred  from  play  to  play.  After  doing  duty  in  Measure  /or 
Measure,  “Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away”  entered  upon  renewed 
life  years  later  in  Fletcher’s  The  Bloody  Brother.  Much  more 
remarkable  is  it  to  find  that  when  Love's  Pilgrimage  was  revived 
in  altered  form  by  the  King’s  Men  in  1635,  it  had  absorbed* 
considerable  portion  of  the  opening  scene  of  The  New 
Jonson’s  ghastly  failure  of  1629.  Fleay  egregiously  avers  th»$ 
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this  was  done  with  Jonson’s  knowledge  and  consent,  but  rare  old 
Ben  was  not  built  that  way.  He  simply  had  no  choice  or  voice 
in  the  matter. 

While  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  make  offer  at  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  exact  quantum  of  additions, 
alterations  and  abbreviations  existing  in  Macbeth,  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasise  that  all  the  vital  changes  were  made  with  the  view 
of  incorporating  with  the  play  all  the  vocal  and  choregraphic 
features  of  The  Witch,  the  main  reason  why  the  great  scenes 
remain  unspoiled.  Hence  sophistication  is  most  readily  to  be 
detected  in  Act  III.,  sc.  5,  and  in  IV.,  1,  where  the  style  of  the 
alien  hand  is  not  Middleton’s,  though  the  influence  of  his  witch 
scenes  pervades.  One  even  finds  it  in  that  long-baffling  stage 
direction  (egregiously  assumed  to  be  a  blunder),  “Enter  Heccat, 
and  the  other  three  witches.”  Here  the  additional  three  go  to 
make  up  the  necessary  complement,  otherwise  the  six  of  Middle¬ 
ton’s  play,  whose  original  representatives,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  were  pressed  into  service  for  the  purpose  of  the  dancing. 
This  increase  in  number  so  as  to  constitute  an  exact  parallelism 
is  not  alone  eloquent  of  the  source,  but  indicates  a  certain  measure 
of  rapidity  in  the  transference.  In  other  w’ords,  the  acceptance 
of  this  hypothesis  involves  the  dating  of  Macbeth,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  not  later  than  1610.  And,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence.  Dr.  Simon  Forman  records  having  seen 
the  tragedy  at  the  Globe  in  the  April  of  that  year. 

Whatever  may  be  the  flaws  in  this  solution,  it  surpasses  all 
others  in  affording  a  master-key  to  many  locked  doors.  Eepudiate 
it  and  Shakespearean  exegesis  must  continue  to  stand  aghast 
before  the  oppositions  and  perversions  brought  into  the  tragedy 
by  the  attributes  of  “the  crowned  empress  of  the  nether  clefts 
of  Hell”  :  attributes  due  to  the  infiltrations  of  a  second  mind, 
incongruous  with  the  primary  conception  of  the  three  weird 
sisters,  and  serving  no  end  beyond  disturbance  of  the  equipoise. 

W.  J.  Lawrence. 


OUR  WASTEFUL  USE  OF  COAL  AND  THE  KEMEDY. 

At  the  present  time,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  economy  in 
all  directions  should  be  the  keynote  of  our  national  policy,  and 
in  none  can  greater  savings  be  effected  than  in  our  use  (one  may 
almost  say  abuse)  of  coal  with  w’hich  this  country  is  so  richly 
endowed. 

Our  wasteful  consumption  of  this  commodity  increases  the 
cost  of  all  manufactured  articles,  raises  the  householder’s  expen¬ 
diture  on  heating,  and  reduces  the  supplies  available  for  export. 
The  last-named  feature  is  particularly  detrimental,  as  the  ships 
that  bring  food  and  raw  materials  to  this  country  largely  depend 
upon  coal  for  their  return  cargoes.  If  they  have  to  sail  out  with 
empty  holds,  profits  can  be  made  only  by  charging  double 
freights  for  the  cargoes  carried  on  the  homeward  voyages.  This 
means  higher  prices  all  round,  as  imported  materials  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  production  of  every  article  used.  Again,  the 
export  of  coal  improves  the  foreign  exchanges  and  thus  reduces 
the  prices  of  our  imported  goods  in  their  countries  of  origin. 

Before  the  question  is  discussed  of  how  our  supplies  of  coal 
can  be  utilised  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
quantity  raised  from  the  pits,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  employed  hitherto. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1914 — the  last  normal  period 
before  the  war — the  output  from  the  collieries  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  about  140  million  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  280  million 
tons  per  annum.  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  various 
authorities  as  to  how’  this  huge  quantity  was  disposed  of,  but  the 
following  round  figures  will  not  be  found  very  wide  of  the 
mark  : — 

80  million  tons  for  power,  including  railways. 

50  ,,  ,,  domestic  heating  and  cooking. 

50  ,,  ,,  gasworks  and  coke  ovens. 

30  ,,  ,,  steamships. 

70  ,,  ,,  export. 

In  any  case  accurate  figures,  although  desirable,  are  not  needed 
for  a  general  consideration  of  how  economies  can  be  effected,  the 
principles  being  identical  for  any  relative  quantities  within  » 
reasonable  percentage  of  the  actual  facts.  We  shall  assume  also 
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(bat,  although  the  present  output  is  much  lower,  the  1914  figures 
will  eventually  be  reached  again. 

Where  the  Gre.\test  Abuses  Take  Place. 

Our  most  wasteful  use  of  coal  does  not  occur  in  the  domestic 
open  fire  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in 'factories  which  generate 
their  power  from  it  through  the  agency  of  steam.  A  big  loss 
takes  place  when  heat  is  converted  into  powder  by  any  means  at 
present  known,  but  this  waste  of  energy  is  much  greater  if  steam 
be  employed  as  a  medium  than  when  a  part  of  the  coal  in  the 
form  of  gas  is  directly  turned  into  work  in  a  gas  engine.  At 
present  steam  is  used  in  most  of  our  factories,  and,  as  many  of 
the  engines  and  boilers  are  of  a  very  inefficient  type,  it  is  demon¬ 
strable  that  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  coal  is 
usefully  employed.  Steam  locomotives  are  equally  wasteful, 
while  coal  used  to  produce  electricity  for  railways  is  not  used 
to  much  better  advantage. 

.4  large  amount  of  coal  is  also  used  in  steamships,  and  here 
again  most  of  the  heat  is  wasted,  but  the  engines  and  boilers 
used  for  ship  propulsion  being  much  more  efficient  than  those 
on  shore,  while  they  are  kept  in  better  order,  some  10  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  in  the  coal  are  available  for  doing  useful  w’ork. 

.Iccording  to  a  recent  research  by  Margaret  White  Fishenden, 
D.Sc.,  can'ied  out  for  the  Manchester  Corporation  Air  Pollution 
.\dvisorv  Board,  the  domestic  open  fire  has  quite  a  high  efficiency, 
the  only  losses  being  due  to  unburnt  products  in  the  form  of 
ash,  soot  or  gas,  and  heat  radiated  from  the  back  of  tbe  flue  if 
on  an  outside  wall.  The  heat  carried  away  up  the  chimney  is 
considered  to  do  useful  work  by  promoting  ventilation.  Still 
less  loss  of  heat  occurs  in  kitchen  ranges. 

.4n  instructive  fact  brought  out  during  this  research  was  the 
much  higher  efficiency  of  rich  coke,  produced  by  the  low-tempera¬ 
ture  carbonisation  of  coal,  than  coal  burnt  in  its  raw  state.  The 
advantages  of  this  type  of  fuel  are  dealt  with  elsew’here. 

In  any  case  no  considerable  saving  can  be  expected  in  coal 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  although  the  adoption  of  closed  stoves 
and  central  heating  would  effect  some  economies,  possibly 
amounting  to  20  per  cent. 

Coal  is  also  consumed  for  making  gas  and  for  producing  the 
coke  needed  for  blast  furnaces  and  foundries,  but  in  gasworks 
it  is  used  almost  to  the  best  advantage  and  very  little  w’aste  occurs, 
the  value  produced  in  gas  and  by-products,  such  as  tar  and 
ammonia,  being  nearly  the  maximum  possible. 

Coke  for  blast  furnaces  was  for  many  years  produced  exclu¬ 
sively  io  what  are  known  as  “beehive  ovens,”  from  which,  and 
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the  blast  furnaces  themselves,  gas  capable  of  producing  a  large 
amount  of  power  was  blown  away  into  the  air  and  wasted 
Improved  coke  ovens,  in  which  the  tar,  ammonia  and  gas  from 
the  coal  are  recovered  and  utilised,  have  now  been  largely  adopted 
while  the  gas  from  the  blast  furnaces  is  employed  to  produce 
power.  The  waste  from  these  sources  is  therefore  being  gradually 
eliminated,  and  will  have  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  a  few 
years’  time. 

When  considering  the  possibilities  of  greater  economy  in  our 
use  of  coal,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  certain  products 
can  be  obtained  therefrom  which  are  far  too  valuable  to  be  burnt 
for  the  sake  of  generating  heat  or  power.  But  these  products 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  heat  units,  therefore  if  they  are 
extracted  more  coal  is  required,  unless  economies  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  can  be  introduced. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  value  in  by-products  the  coal 
is  carbonised  at  a  lower  temperature  than  in  gasworks,  where  the 
object  is  to  obtain  the  biggest  yield  of  gas.  According  to  figures 
given  by  Dr.  F.  Mollwo  Perkin  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Petroleum  Technologists,  a  ton  of  ordinary  coal, 
when  treated  in  this  way,  yields  5,000  ft.  of  gas,  10  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  20  gallons  of  tar.  A  rich  coke  is  also 
produced,  which  makes  an  ideal  smokeless  domestic  fuel,  being 
easily  lighted,  while  giving  out  great  heat  and  enough  flame  to 
be  cheerful.  When  distilled  the  tar  will  produce  benzole  suitable 
for  motor  cars  and  aeroplanes,  lamp  oil,  creosote  oil  which  can 
be  used  in  Diesel  engines,  pitch,  and  other  substances.  In  fact, 
every  type  of  oil  now  derived  from  imported  petroleum  can  be 
produced  from  coal,  and  this  w^as  being  done  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Germany  even  before  the  w'ar — a  development  which 
w'as  vastly  extended  w’hen  her  overseas  supplies  of  petroleum 
w’ere  cut  oflf.  Unfortunately,  even  if  all  the  coal  consumed  in  this 
country  w’ere  treated  in  retorts  and  ovens,  the  production  of  oil 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  render  us  independent  of  imported 
petroleum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  home  product  would  mtro- 
duce  a  healthy  competition  with  the  overseas  supply,  thereby 
curtailing  any  unjustifiable  raising  of  prices. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  coal  should 
never  be  burnt  directly  for  the  purpose  of  producing  heat  if  the 
greatest  economy  in  its  use  is  to  be  realised ;  hence  in  the 
remainder  of  this  article  only  the  aforesaid  rich  coke  has  been 
considered. 

Several  solutions  of  the  coal  problem  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  to  time,  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  being  suggested 
by  Dr.  Ferranti  in  1910,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Institn- 
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tion  of  Electrical  Engineers.  According  to  this  scheme,  all  coal 
was  to  be  treated  in  retorts  and  ovens,  mainly  at  the  collieries, 
the  resulting  gas  and  coke  being  used  to  generate  electricity  to 
he  distributed  all  over  the  country.  Electricity  generated  on  this 
enormous  scale  could  naturally  be  supplied  at  a  very  low  price, 
the  figure  estimated  being  only  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  electric 
nnit  against  an  average  price  of  a  little  over  three-halfpence  just 
before  the  war.  This  scheme  offers  undeniable  advantages,  as 
electricity  can  be  applied  to  every  purpose  requiring  fuel 
excepting  the  propulsion  of  ships,  touring  motor  cars  and  aero¬ 
planes.  (A  great  many  cars  are  driven  by  electric  motors  in 
conjunction  with  storage  batterjes,  and  the  system  has  proved 
very  successful  in  urban  areas  where  electricity  at  a  low  price 
is  available.) 

Railway  trains  are  also  being  driven  by  electricity,  and,  if  the 
price  were  brought  down  to  the  present  equivalent  figure  to  that 
estimated  for  the  above  scheme,  every  line  w'ould  adopt  this 
form  of  propulsion. 

A  limited  amount  of  coke  would  be  required  for  mixture  with 
the  iron  ore  in  electric  blast  furnaces — not  to  provide  heat  for 
melting  as  at  present,  but  to  introduce  carbon  into  the  iron. 
Electric  blast  furnaces  worked  in  this  way  are  already  in  use 
where  cheap  electricity  is  produced  by  water  power,  as  in  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

Coke  would  also  be  used  for  heating  and  cooking  in  isolated 
houses  to  which  the  cost  of  transmitting  electric  current  would 
be  prohibitive. 

Under  this  scheme  ships  would  be  propelled  by  creosote  oil 
used  in  Diesel  engines,  while  benzole  w’ould  be  employed  for 
aeroplanes  and  for  motor  cars  in  rural  districts. 

The  tar  produced  would  provide  us  with  toluol  for  high 
explosives,  phenol  for  carbolic  acid,  and  the  basis  for  aniline  dyes, 
while  the  large  output  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  enable  us 
to  vastly  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  land. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  if  at 
any  future  time  a  method  of  producing  electricity  direct  from  coal, 
without  first  turning  the  heat  contained  therein  into  power,  is 
discovered,  the  distribution  system  would  already  be  in  existence 
and  suitable  for  this  new  development. 

Coupled  with  these  advantages  would  be  the  entire  absence  of 
smoke  and  a  huge  reduction  in  railway  goods  trafific  owing  to  the 
elimination  of  coal  so  far  as  concerns  distribution  to  private 
consumers. 

Against  the  benefits  of  such  a  scheme  must  be  set  an  enormous 
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disturbance  of  existing  industries  and  the  inefficient  use  of  the 
heat  contained  in  the  coal  for  heating  purposes.  The  first  of 
these  drawbacks  will  be  patent  to  everyone,  but  many  people  will 
not  appreciate  the  second  without  some  further  explanation. 

Let  us  follow  through  briefly  the  process  of  turning  heat  into 
electricity  for  distribution  and  back  into  heat  again  in  the  con¬ 
sumers’  radiators  and  cooking  appliances.  The  first  operation 
is  to  convert  the  heat  from  the  coal  into  power.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  to  burn  coal  for  the  purpose  of  producing  power 
is  wasteful  owing  to  the  loss  of  valuable  by-products.  The  coal 
would  be  therefore  carbonised  in  retorts,  only  the  coke  and  gas 
being  used  for  generating  electricity,  and  it  matters  very  little 
which  of  these  products  is  employed  so  far  as  the  proportion  of 
heat  converted  into  power  is  concerned. 

One  way  of  converting  coke  or  gas  into  yxjwer  is  by  turning 
them  into  steam  for  driving  turbines,  in  which  case  one-quarter 
of  the  available  heat  may  be  converted  into  electricity  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  The  conversion  of  the  coke  into  gas 
and  the  employment  of  gas  engines  for  generating  power, 
although  more  economical,  must  be  ruled  out  because  large 
enough  engines  are  not  available  for  the  huge  power  stations 
contemplated. 

Having  produced  electricity  it  has  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
consumer  through  many  miles  of  copper  bar,  and  during  transit 
a  certain  projxjrtion  will  be  lost  by  leakage  and  resistance. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with  the  most  economical  plant 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  heat  can  reach  the  consumers’  heating 
and  cooking  appliances,  while,  in  spite  of  the  high  efficiency  of 
the  latter,  some  loss  of  electricity  takes  place,  which  may  Iw 
taken  at  10  per  cent.,  thus  further  reducing  the  proportion  of 
heat  actually  utilised. 

The  result  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  with  the  best  form  of 
domestic  open  fire,  in  which,  say,  75  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the 
fuel  is  effective ;  in  fact,  the  waste  of  heat  for  domestic  purposes 
would  be  approximately  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  now  if 
electricity  was  supplied  in  place  of  solid  fuel. 

Many  electric  supply  undertakings  deliver  current  at  Ijd.  s 
unit  for  heating  and  cooking,  and  few  would  deny  that  this  figure 
could  be  substantially  lowered  by  producing  electricity  at  the 
coal  pits.  But,  even  assuming  the  price  to  be  only  Jd.,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas  or  coke  direct  gives  far  better  results.  An  electric 
radiator,  for  instance,  using  electricity  at  Jd.  per  unit  and  wasting 
10  per  cent.,  will  give  out  roughly  6,100  B.Th.U.^  of  heat  for  Id. 
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(1)  When  dealing  with  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  measure  ol 
heat  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  various  methods  of  utilising  coal,  and  the 
writer  has  chosen  the  well-known  British  Thermal  Unit  (generally  written  B.Th.U.) 
which  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  ol 
water  by  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
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Taking  coke  at  an  average  price  of  406.  a  ton,  an  open  fire, 
wasting  25  per  cent,  of  the  heat,  will  give  out  over  47,250  B.Th.U. 
of  heat  at  the  same  cost. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  above  considerations  that  any 
attempt  to  supply  heat  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  form  of 
^  electricity  would  greatly  increase  the  consumption  of  coal  instead 
of  reducing  it.  Neither  would  any  economy  be  effected  by  the 
aniversal  use  of  coal  gas  for  heating,  as,  if  we  take  the  average 
price  at  5s.  a  thousand  feet  and  the  efficiency  of  gas  fires  at 
15  per  cent.,  only  8,120  B.Th.U.  are  utilised  for  Id.  against 
47,250  with  coke. 

In  connection  with  the  “rich”  coke  already  referred  to,  men¬ 
tion  may  be  made  of  “Coalite,”  which  is  practically  coke  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  special  treatment  indicated  above.  A  subsidirry 
company  of  the  British  Coalite  Company  has  erected  a  plant  at 
a  colliery  in  Yorkshire,  where  some  200  tons  of  coal  a  day  are 

I  now  being  retorted,  the  coalite  being  sold  for  domestic  and  other 
purposes,  while  the  by-products  are  recovered. 

iUthough  coke  or  coalite  makes  no  smoke,  dust  is  still  pro¬ 
duced,  while  for  occasional  fires  and  for  cooking  it  is  not  nearly 
so  convenient  as  gas,  but  it  has  been  shown  already  that  gas  as 
at  present  supplied  for  public  use  is  too  costly  to  compete  with 
coal;  it  is  quite  possible,  how’ever,  to  manufacture  a  much 
cheaper  form  of  gas  for  heating  purposes.  This  is  already  being 
done  in  the  Midlands,  where  the  South  Staffordshire  Power  Gas 
Co.  are  supplying  gas  at  9d.  a  thousand  feet.  Admittedly,  the 
amount  of  heat  contained  in  one  foot  of  this  gas  is  only  about 
one-quarter  of  that  in  ordinary  towm  gas,  but  even  allowing  for 
this  feature  the  price  comes  to  only  3s.  a  thousand  feet  against 
as.  for  town  gas.  Based  on  this  price  the  heat  units  for  Id. 
amount  to  12,525  against  47,250  for  coke. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  gas  for  heating  could  be  supplied 
at  an  even  lower  price  than  is  charged  by  the  above  company, 
if  produced  on  a  larger  scale.  Moreover,  when  considering  the 
rival  merits  of  gas  and  coke,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  use 
of  the  latter  involves  considerable  expense  after  delivery  for  con- 
veymg  it  to  the  fires,  laying  the  latter,  procuring  firewood, 
cleaning  the  stoves,  and  storing  the  fuel.  Furthermore,  owing 
to  the  dust  produced,  the  general  cleaning  of  houses  would  cost 
more  than  with  gas  fires.  Hence,  although  coke  would  cost  less 
than  gas,  the  expense  to  the  householder  might  be  greater,  owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  now’  so  difficult  to  obtain  for  the 
small  home,  for  domestic  fires  w’hich  are  only  required  occasion¬ 
ally  for  an  hour  or  tw’o. 
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If  both  suitable  coke  and  cheap  heating  gas  were  available 
the  former  would  be  largely  used  in  open  fires  or  closed  stoves' 
which  are  maintained  all  day,  while  gas  would  be  preferred  for 
cooking  and  for  occasional  heating. 

A  reduction  of  at  least  ten  million  tons  of  coal  per  annum 
could  be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  the  open  fire.  The  use 
of  closed  stoves,  for  which  the  new  type  of  coke  would  be  very 
suitable,  is  universal  in  other  countries,  and  the  high  prices  of 
fuel  likely  to -rule  in  future  may  bring  about  their  adoption  in 
the  British  Isles. 

The  supply  of  power  in  the  form  of  electricity  is  a  very  different 
proposition.  In  fact,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  universal  practice 
in  factories  to  convert  the  coal  into  power  and  thence  into  ele^ 
tricity  for  distribution  by  copper  wires  and  re-conversion  into 
power  where  required.  If  electricity  were  generated  at  the  coal 
pits  and  distributed  all  over  the  country,  all  factory  owners  would 
purchase  a  supply  in  preference  to  making  it  themselves. 

The  production  of  all  power  at  the  pit-head  is  too  drastic  a 
development  to  hope  for,  but  the  generation  of  electricity  on  a 
large  scale  in  central  stations  for  distribution  to  factories  is 
already  being  done  in  certain  areas.  When  this  feature  has 
extended  all  over  the  country  we  may  expect  to  see  a  great 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal  used  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  comparatively  small  electric  supply  undertakings  in  many 
of  our  provincial  towns  are  not  referred  to  in  this  connection, 
but  the  big  electric  generating  companies  of  which  the  mains 
extend  over  several  counties.  Gas  from  blast  furnaces  and  coke 
ovens,  and  exhaust  steam  from  large  engines,  is  purchased  and 
utilised  by  some  of  these  undertakings,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  able  to  offer  electric  current  for  power  at  very  low  rates.  So 
successful  has  this  principle  proved  that  practically  all  the  fac¬ 
tories,  railways,  tramways,  and  other  concerns  requiring  power, 
in  certain  areas,  now  buy  it  in  the  form  of  electricity  from  the 
big  companies. 

Some  readers  may  be  inclined  to  ask  why  the  distribution  of 
electricity  is  so  successful  for  power  while  being  a  failure  for 
heat.  The  crux  of  this  question  is  the  big  loss,  already  explained, 
which  takes  place  when  heat  is  converted  into  power.  If  heat 
is  wanted  by  the  consumer  there  is  no  need  to  incur  this  loss  by 
producing  electricity,  as  the  gas  or  coke  can  be  distributed  dired 
without  any  wastage  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  when  power  la 
required,  the  loss  in  conversion  must  be  incurred  either  by  the 
consumer  or  in  the  central  station.  The  loss  is,  however,  very 
much  less  when  the  conversion  of  heat  into  power  is  carried  out 
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on  a  larg®  scale,  while  the  capital  charges  and  the  cost  of  labour 
jre  greatly  reduced. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  wastage  of  coal  in  gas¬ 
works  and  coke  ovens  is  gradually  being  eliminated,  and  in  any 
case  the  possible  saving  in  this  direction  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  other  uses  of  coal. 

The  only  other  source  of  consumption  which  offers  any  scope 
(or  saving  is  the  30  million  tons  of  coal  used  in  steamships.  The 
employment  of  oil  engines  for  propelling  ships  is,  however, 
rapidly  extending,  and  in  a  few  years’  time  the  steamship  will 
have  become  extinct.  It  is  unlikely  that  coke  will  be  employed 
in  conjunction  with  gas  engines  for  this  purpose,  as,  although 
much  less  costly  than  oil,  it  involves  far  more  labour  after  delivery 
into  the  bunkers,  besides  taking  up  valuable  space  w'hich  might 
be  utilised  for  carrying  cargo.  Ocean-going  ships  will  buy  their 
(uel-oil  abroad,  where  the  price  is  much  lower  than  in  this  country, 
while  coasting  vessels  will  use  oil  derived  from  coal,  assuming 
the  price  to  be  lower  than  for  imported  petroleum,  which  will 
be  almost  certainly  the  case. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  saving  in  coal  now  used 
for  steamships  will  eventually  amount  to  twenty  million  tons. 

There  is  yet  another  possible  field  for  economy  in  connection 
with  our  export  of  70  millions  of  tons.  If  this  coal  was  retorted 
and  the  by-products  recovered,  as  is  advocated  for  all  coal  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country,  the  by-products  .would  go  towards  in¬ 
creasing  our  home  supplies  of  oils,  dyes,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  other  useful  substances,  while  the  coke  would  be  as  accept¬ 
able  to  our  foreign  customers  as  the  coal,  supposing  that  they 
could  get  it  at  a  proportionately  lower  price.  Although  more 
coal  would  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  export  an  equivalent 
tonnage  of  coke,  this  feature  should  be  far  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  enhanced  value  obtained. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  developments  above 'can  be  brought 
about  suddenly,  but  if  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based 
are  recognised,  they  should  gradually  materialise. 

Combined  stations  for  the  production  of  electricity  for  power, 
and  gas  and  coke  for  heating,  will  be  established  in  various 
centres,  while  existing  supply  undertakings  are  modified  or  super¬ 
seded.  All  ships  will  be  fitted  with  oil  engines,  and  existing 
sources  of  waste  in  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  will  be  done 
away  with. 

The  economies  from  these  developments  should  begin  at  once, 
and  when  they  are  completed  very  large  savings  will  be  realised, 
while,  without  increasing  our  present  output  of  coal  from  the 
l»ts,  abundant  supplies  wdll  be  available  for  export.  Moreover, 
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we  shall  requiie  far  less  imported  petroleum,  and  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  produced  will  take  the  place  of  imported  nitrates  for 
fertilising  the  land. 

Stated  in  another  way,  w'e  shall  make  far  more  money  out  of 
the  coal  we  burn  and  export. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  considerations  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Sub- 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Eeconstruction  Com- 
mittee,  closely  accord  with  the  suggestions  made  in  this  article 
for  the  more  economical  use  of  our  coal  supplies.  With  regard 
to  the  production  of  power,  the  Sub-Committee  suggest  in  their 
report  that  the  80  million  tons  used  annually  for  this  purpose 
would  generate  three  times  the  present  amount  if  used 
economically. 

Put  briefly,  the  Sub-Committee  recommendations  comprise 
the  establishment  of  sixteen  super-electric  generating  stations  for 
supplying  the  whole  country,  and  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
existing  600  undertakings.  At  these  stations  the  coal  would  be 
so  treated  as  to  extract  the  tar,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  gas, 
the  latter  together  with  the  coke  being  utilised  to  produce  the 
electricity.  So  far  as  practicable  the  super-stations  would  be 
established  near  the  coal  pits. 

Whether  the  use  of  electricity  for  heating  and  cooking  is  con¬ 
templated  is  not  clear,  but  in  view  of  heavy  losses  already  set 
forth  as  accruing  ffom  this  practice,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  coke 
and  gas  will  be  employed  for  these  purposes. 

W.  0.  Horsnaill. 


HERZEN,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  RUSSIAN  LIBERALISM. 

i  feeling  of  peculiar  resentment  comes  over  every  true  Russian 
fhen  he  takes  down  from  his  shelf  any  book  printed  in  the 
Russian  presses  of  London  or  Geneva.  This  bitterness  is  not 
unnatural  when  w^e  reflect  that  many  of  the  authors  of  works 
printed  in  these  places  were  men  of  distinction,  whom  Russia 
ought  to  have  cherished  instead  of  turning  them  out  to  write  under 
foreign  skies.  Their  writings  bear  witness  both  to  the  lofty  ideals 
which  inspired  them  and  to  their  struggles  for  a  better  Russia ; 
in  fact,  for  a  better  humanity. 

.48  we  look  for  the  results  of  their  teaching  and  labours,  we  can 
only  point  to  the  travesty  of  Socialism  in  Russia,  w  ith  its  attendant 
material  and  moral  destruction,  while  the  rest  of  the  world, 
unable  to  sever  itself  either  materially  or  intellectually  from  that 
country,  also  shows  signs  of  grave  disquiet.  Involuntarily  w'e  ask  : 
Hare  all  these  lives  been  spent  in  vain  and  all  these  words  uttered 
for  nought? 

However,  in  order  to  form  a  dispassionate  judgment  or  give  a 
atisfactory  reply  to  the  above  question,  we  must  turn  to  the  works 
and  lives  of  the  Emigres  themselves,  and  examine  how  far  their 
grasp  of  realities  was  at  fault,  and  their  insight  into  historical 
events  mistaken 

.4mong  the  intellectually  distinguished  circle  of  Russian  exiles 
during  the  last  century,  the  name  of  Herzen  stands  out  pro¬ 
minently.  Though  he  may  have  been  personally  less  popular 
abroad  than  his  friend  Bakunin,  and  though  his  activities  w’ere 
primarily  devoted  to  literature,  his  influence  w'as  great  among 
his  countrymen,  and  undoubtedly  left  a  lasting  impression  on 
Russian  thought. 

A  few  months  after  his  death,  Ogarev  affirmed  that  the  works 
Herzen  had  left  behind  him  would  be  held  as  imperishable  heir¬ 
looms  and  that  their  sincerity  w’ould  for  all  time  strike  a  chord  in 
the  heart  of  every  Russian  reader.  It  may  therefore  be  interesting 
in  the  crisis  through  which  Russia  is  passing  to  turn  to  the  pages 
of  Herzen  and  test  the  power  of  his  words  to  aw’aken  hope. 

Alexander  Ivanovich  Herzen,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Ivan 
Alexeiovich  Yakovlev,  w'as  born  in  Moscow  in  March,  1812.  His 
hther,  a  wealthy  nobleman,  was  a  typical  representative  of  the 
older  generation.  Educated  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century  en  mode  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Catherine  IT.,  he  lived  through  the  period  of 
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reaction,  which  began  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  A  long  residence  abroad  in  surroundings  antagon¬ 
istic  to  the  spirit  of  his  life  in  Russia  served  to  strengthen  the 
lesson  in  liberalism  taught  him  by  his  masters.  Yakovlev  was 
an  example  of  that  clash  between  two  tendencies  which  Herzen 
describes  as  being  disastrous  to  that  whole  generation  of  Russians 
making  them  not  only  “foreigners  at  home  and  abroad,”  but 
also  “passive  onlookers,  spoilt  for  Russia  by  their  Western 
prejudices  and  for  the  West  by  their  Russian  habits,”  they  were, 
in  fact,  a  “kind  of  intellectual  ballast  thrown  out  on  an  artificial 
life  where  sensual  pleasures  and  boundless  egotism  were  pre¬ 
dominant.” 

Herzen’s  mother  was  Louise  Haag,  a  German  girl  who,  after 
a  romantic  elopement,  accompanied  Herzen’s  father  from  Stutt¬ 
gart  to  Russia.  But  the  fascination  which  she  inspired  soon 
wore  off,  and,  though  she  remained  in  the  house,  she  was  a 
stranger  in  it.  As  the  boy’s  sympathy  and  understanding 
developed,  the  false  position  his  mother  occupied  became  more 
and  more  evident  to  him,  and  it  is  to  this  unhappiness  at  home 
that  we  can  attribute  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Herzen’s 
character. 

His  father  gave  him  the  name  of  Herzen  to  mark  his  love- 
story ;  but,  averse  to  any  display  of  feeling,  he  seldom  saw  or 
spoke  to  the  boy,  who  in  consequence  grew  up  without  a  father’s 
love  and  attention.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  cold  and 
unfriendly.  The  boy  was  relegated  to  his  mother’s  rooms,  with 
the  servants  and  the  servants’  children  as  his  only  playmates. 
Young  Herzen  saw  for  himself  how  these  people  were  treated 
and  how  the  wdiole  life  of  the  house  depended  on  the  whims  and 
moods  of  his  father,  who  did  not  spare  anybody,  not  even  his 
mistress.  Can  we  wonder  that  a  strong  feeling  of  protest  was 
engendered  in  the  child’s  heart,  all  the  more  when  he  knew  his 
mother  was  submitting  to  reproaches  for  his  sake? 

The  education  of  Herzen  was  wdde  but  superficial,  much  time 
being  given  to  elocution  and  dancing.  A  French  master— an 
exile,  however,  who  alternated  his  lessons  with  tales  of  his  own 
experiences  during  the  French  Revolution — seems  to  have 
exercised  some  influence  on  the  boy,  while  the  library  in  the 
house  with  its  editions  of  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais,  and  others 
gave  him  ample  opportunity  for  reading.  As  he  grew  up  the 
vehemence  of  his  protest  against  his  immediate  surroundings  and 
also  against  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country  developed 
into  almost  open  rebellion.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  formed  a 
close  and  lasting  friendship  with  Nicolas  Ogarev,  who  encouraged 
him  in  his  study  of  politics.  They  were  both  at  an  age  when 
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distract  ideas  of  themselves  are  unsatisfying  ;  moreover,  Herzen’s 
mind  in  particular  was  bent,  though  vaguely,  on  plans  for  the 
leilisation  of  immediate  good ;  and  his  preaching  was  concen- 
uated  on  the  single  object  of  alleviating  want  and  poverty. 
Herzen  went  straight  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  university, 
where  he  applied  himself  with  success  to  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics;  but  the  comradeship  of  his  fellow-students  was  a  far 
peater  factor  in  the  final  formation  of  his  character  than  any 
of  the  lectures  he  attended  or  the  studies  he  pursued. 

The  University  of  Moscow  w'as  then  almost  the  only  place 
m  the  whole  country  wrhere  people  gave  vent  to  opinions 
other  than  those  professed  or  approved  by  ofificial  circles.  It 
was  the  very  centre  of  intellectual  life  in  Russia,  where  men  and 
women  were  not  afraid  to  face  the  risk  of  speaking  freely.  The 
danger  from  an  open  expression  of  ideas  only  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  young  men  assembled  there.  Literary  circles  w^ere  formed 
and  meetings  held  in  which  politics  w'ere  discussed.  Herzen 
was  among  the  foremost  to  join  in  these  candid  discussions,  his 
views  taking  a  more  definite  form  day  by  day.  Inspired  by  the 
-aching  of  Saint  Simon  and  impelled  by  his  romantic  nature, 
he  regarded  the  movement  as  a  new  revelation ,  and  the  young 
'llowers  of  the  Herald  of  Socialism  as  dignified  leaders  of 
light.  “They  proclaimed  a  new  faith.  Souls  and  hearts w’ere 
id  bare  in  a  new  world.  Saint  Simonism  was  the  foundation 
four  ideas  and  our  true  corner-stone.” 

Herzen  had,  however,  soon  to  pay  dearly  for  his  first  experience 
in  political  enthusiasm.  The  Polish  insurrection  of  1831  gave 
anew  impulse  to  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Government, 
in  1834,  soon  after  Herzen  had  finished  his  course  at  the  Univer- 
av,  a  calamity  overtook  his  circle  of  friends.  During  a  dinner- 
iartv  given  by  an  informer.  Government  officials  made  a  raid 
n  the  house,  arresting  the  whole  company  as  they  w^ere  singing 
/litical  songs.  Although  neither  Herzen  nor  Ogarev  happened 
3  be  present  at  the  party,  the  same  fate  overtook  them.  After 
eral  months  of  imprisonment  in  a  Moscow  gaol,  Herzen  was 
-litenced  to  exile  in  Perm,  but  w’as  almost  immediately  trans- 
'  rred  to  Viatka,  where  he  w^as  employed  as  a  minor  official  in 
3e  Chancellery  of  the  Governor.  During  his  enforced  stay  in 
'is  town  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  seamy  and 
rdid  side  of  the  autocratic  regime.  The  outwrard  brilliancy  and 
:rength  of  the  central  administration  might  possibly  have 
eived  an  outsider,  but  at  close  quarters  Herzen  saw  nothing 
corrupt  officials  and  the  endless  misery  of  the  population, 
-asures  of  improvement  w’ere  foredoomed  to  failure.  Lawless- 
"ss  prevailed  everywhere.  Brute  force  was  the  only  weapon 
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in  use  to  compel  a  semblance  of  order.  These  experiences  not 
only  intensified  his  contempt  for  the  whole  machinery  of  imperial 
government,  but  also  served  to  increase  his  blind  attachment  to 
the  masses.  Among  other  friends  in  Viatka,  a  town  devoid  of 
intellectual  life,  he  met  an  artist  with  strong  leanings  towards 
mysticism.  The  constant  companionship  of  this  man  left  traces 
on  Herzen’s  temperament  and  work,  and  although  he  afterwards 
persistently  denied  that  mysticism  had  any  attraction  for  him 
in  reality  it  took  a  hold  on  him  which  prevented  him  either  from 
steeping  himself  in  the  materialism  of  Feuerbach  or  assimilating 
completely  the  positivism  of  Comte.  A  visit  of  the  Tsarevich 
the  future  Alexander  II.,  to  Viatka  put  an  abrupt  end  to  Herzen’s 
exile  in  that  town.  The  Tsarevich  was  so  pleased  with  Herzen's 
intelligence  and  conversation  that  on  his  return  to  the  capital 
he  pleaded  the  exile’s  case  before  the  Emperor,  with  the  result 
that  Herzen  was  transferred  to  the  town  of  Vladimir. 

The  following  years  were  the  happiest  in  Herzen’s  life.  In 
Vladimir  he  married  Natalia  Zakharina,  for  whom  he  had  formed 
an  attachment  two  years  before  his  arrest.  The  pages  in  Herzen’s 
memoirs  in  which  the  story  of  his  romance  is  told  give  us  a 
happy  picture  of  this  interlude.  In  1839,  having  sened  his  term 
of  exile,  he  proceeded  to  Moscow.  Much  had  changed  there  since 
Herzen’s  departure  five  years  previously.  In  his  absence  things 
had  progressed. 

Literary  and  political  clubs  and  societies  or  “circles”  took  the 
place  of  the  informal  meetings  of  early  days,  and  to  these 
meetings  everyone  in  touch  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
country  came.  The  most  notable  “  circle,”  founded  by  Stankevich, 
exercised  a  quite  remarkable  influence  on  the  society  of  the  day. 
But  Stankevich’s  presidentship  of  the  club  did  not  last  long; 
he  died  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  to  recruit  his  health.  His 
successor  was  one  of  the  most  talented  young  men  of  the  day- 
Granovsky,  professor  of  history.  These  “circles”  now  began 
to  declare  their  policies  and  to  separate  into  two  distinct  group.' 
— the  “Westerners”  and  the  “Slavophils.”  The  philosophical 
letters  of  Chaadaev  Cthe  only  notable  representative  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Decembrists  to  escape  the  avenging  hand  of  Nicholas  I.) 
which  appeared  soon  after  Herzen’s  departure  for  Viatka  had 
summed  up  the  results  of  the  autocrat’s  rule.  The  demand  to 
be  shown  a  way  out  of  the  social  impasse  was  peremptory.  Owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  censorship,  Stankevich’s  “circle”  had  tried 
to  keep  out  of  politics,  and  had  in  part  succeeded,  but  to  those 
returning  from  political  exile  this  course  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  well-nigh  impossible.  Before  definitely  taking  sides, 
Herzen  determined  to  study  the  works  of  Hegel,  whose  system 
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philosophy  had  taken  the  world  by  storm,  A  second  period 
(({exile  to  Novgorod,  due  to  a  casual  criticism  on  police  methods, 
gave  him  a  short  but  unwelcome  leisure  and  an  opportunity  of 
maturiDg  his  thoughts.  Ultimately  he  decided  to  favour 
“Westernism,”  as  might  have  been  expected,  declining  to  cast 
iside  the  Imperial  inheritance  bequeathed  by  Peter,  as  many 
Slavophils  were  then  ready  to  do.  Slavophilism  w^as  in  the 
[(eginning  vague  and  indefinite,  but  those  who  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  at  once  took  up  the  standpoint  enunciated  in  this  creed 
that  the  Russia  created  by  Peter  the  Great  contained  nothing 
worth  preserving  ;  they  looked  back  to,  and  drew  their  inspiration 
only  from,  Moscow  and  its  history,  thereby  approving  of  auto- 
(lacy,  but  in  a  patriarchal  form  very  different  from  the  autocracy 
of  Peter,  Herzen  rejected  both  forms.  However  great  the  evil 
inherent  in  the  Germanising  of  Russia  since  Peter  I.,  he  pictured 
to  himself  a  country  in  close  co-operation  with,  and  taking  its 
political  ideals  from,  the  West.  If  the  West  had  not  attained 
jsnear  the  ideal  as  he  hoped,  it  was  due,  in  his  opinion,  only  to 
lack  of  courage  and  boldness.  If  the  Russian  people  only  pursued 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  W est  they  would  gradually  evolve  to 
something  better  and  approach  the  goal  quicker  than  any  other 
country.  “The  adaptability  of  their  character,”  he  wrote,  “its 
jmininitij,  its  lack  of  energy,  its  capacity  for  assimilating,  and  its 
plasticity,  make  the  Slavs  a  people  dependent  on  others ;  there  is 
no  people  more  capable  of  absorbing  and  incorporating  foreign 
ideas  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  their  own  peculiar  character¬ 
istics.”  Herzen  xvas  now  a  strong  radical,  and  Feuerbach’s 
Mure  of  Christendom  was  his  gospel.  His  pen  w’as  very 
active:  many  articles  and  essays,  as  for  example  “Dilettantism 
in  Science”  and  “  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Nature,”  the  “  Diary 
of  a  Young  Man  ”  appeared  in  Our  Country’s  Notes  and  The 
Contemporary,  and  attracted  attention.  His  novel  Who  is  to 
Bkme?  also  belongs  to  the  period. 

Herzen’s  radicalism,  however,  found  little  favour.  The  division 
ktween  Westernism  and  Slavophilism  became  an  actual  split. 
The  younger  generation,  it  is  true,  delighted  in  his  articles  ex¬ 
pounding  the  ideals  of  Western  Europe,  but  many  of  his  friends 
'-'Wd  to  listen  to  his  expositions  of  Hegelianism,  which  seemed 
to  savour  of  Socialism,  Materialism,  and  Revolution.  Under  a 
Kvere  censorship,  and  still  worse,  under  police  supervision, 
Herzen’s  energies  in  Russia  were  doomed  to  miscarry.  His 
tivities  were  limited  to  the  publication  of  a  few  magazine  articles 
ipoor  return  for  his  labour.  But  the  new  religion  of  humanity 
-i^Ided  by  Feuerbach  dispelled  his  feelings  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  revived  his  faith  in  popular  movements,  while  news  of  the 
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advent  of  a  general  upheaval  in  Western  Europe  made  him  wish  I 
to  see  things  at  close  quarters.  I 

The  death  of  his  father  in  May,  1846,  severing  the  only  doeel 
tie  which  kept  him  in  Moscow,  decided  him  to  leave  Russia.  Full 
of  expectation,  he  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  West  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  Russia’s  future. 

We  have  ^inted  out  that  Herzen,  at  this  stage,  had  a  leaning^ 
towards  Socialism  and  revolution,  but  his  conceptions,  though  I 
radical,  were  somewhat  different  from  the  interpretation  attached 
to  these  definitions  now’adays.  Socialism  was  not  then  the 
elaborate  doctrine  it  appears  to-day.  In  his  controversy  with 
Bruno  Bauer  (1843)  Marx  had,  it  is  true,  developed  manyofhis 
theories  and  carried  them  to  their  ultimate  conclusion,  but  he  hi 
not  yet  become  an  acknowledged  leader.  On  the  one  side  Marx 
put  forward  a  theory  of  absorption  of  the  individual  by  society,  or. 
the  other  Max  Stirner,  defending  individuality,  had  propound^.! 
his  startling  anarchical  doctrines.  As  Socialism  only  sunimun^i 
men  and  women  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor,  Herzen  had  or 
difficulty  in  assimilating  it  into  his  teaching,  but  when  the  actii ' 
position  of  the  individual  was  threatened,  he  could  no  lonp 
remain  silent.  The  conservative  followers  of  Hegel  threatci  ’ 
individualism  with  the  ghost  of  an  abstract  State;  socialist 
threatened  to  absorb  individualism  into  society.  Max  Stirner, 
however,  rejected  both  these  solutions,  declaring  that  individr 
alism  meant  absolute  freedom  for  every  one  to  carry  out  his  wisl. 
and  desires  uncontrolled  by  society  and  reason.  These  centre 
versies  forced  Herzen  to  choose  a  starting-point  of  his  own.  I 
seemed  impossible  to  him  to  harmonise  the  desires  of  the  inii^ 
vidual  w'ith  those  of  the  State.  A  socialism  where  liarmc_ 
between  the  individual  and  society  and  between  the  individual  an' 
the  State  prevailed  w^as  the  answer  to  the  grave  problem  he  hoi  ’ 
to  get  from  Europe,  but  discussions  at  home  and  in  GerDim; 
raised  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  its  feasibility,  and  damped  h 
ardour.  Politics  only  interested  him  in  so  far  as  they  seemed  t* 
promise  deliverance  to  suffering  humanity,  and  Socialism  was  or’= 
essential  in  so  far  as  it  conduced  to  that  end.  Moreover,  Herzen’s 
attention  and  talent  were  more  attracted  by  science  and  pn 
literature.  The  Herzen  of  the  “  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Nature 
show^ed  him  primarily  a  man  devoted  to  science.  The  interest! 
took  in  politics,  though  secondary,  enabled  him  to  take  a  broa’ 
view  of  events,  but  that  this  interest  was  not  paramount  ry- 
evident  as  soon  as  he  passed  the  frontier,  and  his  judgiC'; 
became  untrammelled  by  influences  foreign  to  his  own  charau  - 
When  at  last  Herzen  crossed  the  Prussian  border  in  January 
1847,  leaving  behind  him  a  Russia  enslaved  hy  the  despotic  rulef 
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jficholas  I.,  he  entered  Europe  as  if  it  were  a  promised  land.  In 
spite  of  the  immediate  shock  his  enthusiasm  received  in  Germany, 
lie  was  not  deterred,  being  convinced  that  in  Paris  his  dreams 
would  find  their  fulfilment,  though  not  unaware  of  the  blemishes 
in  Louis  Philippe’s  government.  He  felt  sure  he  would  find  there 
(fee  and  bold  opposition  leaders  the  direct  descendants  of  those 
who,  fifty  years  before,  had  written  “Liberte,  Egalit4,  Fraternite” 
on  their  banners.  When  these  principles  were  sincerely  applied 
the  social  problem  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  nearing  solution. 
On  reaching  Paris  his  joy  was  unbounded,  but  it  vanished  almost 
88  quickly  when  he  stood  in  front  of  the  Vendome  column  remin¬ 
iscent  of  deeds  in  which  force  triumphed.  There  was  freedom  in 
Paris!  He  met  men  of  advanced  views,  he  saw  Bakunin,  his 
fellow  exile  and  perhaps  more  celebrated  champion  of  reform, 
"walking  undisturbed  in  the  streets  with  his  friends,  preaching 
IS  usual  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  brandishing  a  cigarette  in  his 
ingers,”  but  it  was  not  what  he  had  expected.  In  the  very  first 
letters  he  sent  home,  published  later  under  the  title  “  Letters  from 
France  and  Italy,”  he  gave  full  vent  to  expressions  of  disenchant¬ 
ment.  There  was  an  air  of  unreality,  of  shortsightedness,  and 
narrowness,  apparent  in  theatres,  newspapers,  and  even  in  private 
conversations.  He  discerned  in  all  of  them  the  traits  of  a  hated, 
petty  “bourgeoisie.”  The  semblance  of  free  institutions  was 
imaginary,  and  he  realised  for  the  first  time  that  autocracy  could 
not  entirely  be  blamed  for  the  state  of  things,  that  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  lay  deeper — in  the  people  themselves.  Herzen 
nnwillingly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  had  grown  old 
ud  decadent.  A  new  light  flashed  upon  him.  The  French  Eevo- 
Intion,  “with  all  its  stage  effects,  from  the  majestic  introduzione 
tothe  heroic  symphony,  which  ended  in  a  moan  at  Waterloo,  was 
nothing  but  the  romantic  finale  in  the  history  of  the  civilisation  of 
Europe.  Its  results  were  nil :  Rien,  rien,  rien,  as  proclaimed  from 
the  bar  of  the  French  Parliament.” 

Was  this,  he  exclaimed,  the  wdiole  picture  of  Western  life, 
wddid  it  really  represent  European  life?  Had  the  political  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  eighteenth  century  only  produced  a  petty  bourgeoisie  ? 
ll’ere  there  no  ideals  left  in  Western  Europe?  Disillusioned, 
Herzen  looked  downwards  to  the  proletariat,  in  whose  representa¬ 
tives  he  discerned  spirit  and  force  to  create  a  new  movement  on 
•ecurer  grounds  and  with  more  definite  and  more  realisable  aims. 
Science  was,  he  said,  the  only  safe  basis  on  which  a  new  w’orld 
could  be  founded.  In  the  Communist  Manifesto  just  issued 
Herzen  found  an  accurate  statement  of  the  world’s  disease  and  a 
prescription  for  its  cure.  Society  depended  on  solving  the  eco- 
omic  question  on  scientific  lines,  and  the  distinction  between 
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bourgeois  science  and  proletarian  science  made  by  Marx  seemed 
to  him  a  distinction  of  no  value. 

It  is  easy  to  realise  the  effect  on  Herzen  of  all  these  ne\? 
impressions  and  theories.  They  crowded  in  so  rapidly  that  they 
gave  him  no  time  for  thought  or  analysis.  On  the  one  hand  the 
“breath  of  decay  was  on  literature,  on  the  theatre,  on  politics, on 
the  tribune  and  in  Guizot,  that  ‘  living  corpse,’  and  on  the  other 
there  w'as  merely  the  futile  talk  of  a  w'eak  and  outworn  opposition: 
the  result  was  tragic  !  And  somewhere  from  far  below  deep  moans 
were  heard.”  Herzen  craved  to  see  a  nation  virile  and  free.  In 
search  of  such  a  people  he  set  out  for  Italy,  but  he  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  leave  Paris  without  remorse.  There  w^ere  vague  rumours  of 
coming  events,  and  even  if  the  w'orld  were  doomed  to  destruction 
“Paris  was  the  only  place  in  which  a  man  might  meet  his  end 
with  his  mind  and  body  at  ease.” 

In  the  Russian  there  are  two  words,  shiroko  i  udohno,  the 
former  difficult  to  translate,  but  the  sense  will  be  more  apparent 
from  a  similar  saying  of  Peter  the  Great’s  old  servant,  who  when 
asked  by  his  master  why  he  had  conspired  to  kill  him,  answered 
“Um  lyubit  prostor  a  mne  ot  tebya  tesno,”  i.e.,  “The  mind  loves 
space,  and  you  cramp  me.” 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Italy  he  was  carried  away  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  dominant  throughout  the  whole  country.  Italy  in  1847  and 
1848  presented  a  curious  spectacle  of  turmoil  and  commotion  where 
ideals,  social,  political,  and  national,  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge oi 
realisation.  Here  at  last  he  came  into  contact  with  a  nation  fiili 
of  genuine  feeling,  and  as  if  to  crown  all,  on  his  way  back  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  news  arrived  of  conflict  and  agitation  in  Paris. 
France,  it  seemed,  was  again  to  take  the  lead  in  a  world-wii 
emancipation.  “Paris  was  at  last  awakening,  remembering  that 
it  was  Paris.”  In  his  enthusiasms  he  admitted  the  falseness  o 
his  first  impressions,  and  hurried  back  to  the  capital  of  the  wot’ 
in  the  conviction  of  witnessing  its  regeneration. 

Alas !  his  sanguine  expectations  received  a  violent  shock  whi.' 
almost  broke  him  down.  He  found  a  Constituent  Assen-'; 
powerless,  a  Provisional  Government  devoid  of  initiative  with  ir 
capable  pedants  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  whole  goveranv' 
machine  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  hid  themselves  bchi' 
high-sounding  phrases  and  evaded  their  responsibilities ;  an  ir 
posing  edifice  of  stupidity  upheld  by  an  armed  National  Guj 
of  shopkeepers  and  petty  bourgeois.  The  eagerness  of  the  ct 
power  to  defend  its  position  was  destined  to  lead  to  a  struggle. 
fact,  it  took  place  in  June  (1848),  when  the  streets  of  Paris  ag; 
flowed  with  blood  in  the  name  of  law  and  order.  On  the 
of  the  26th  June,  when  firing  suddenly  broke  the  silence, 
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^sed  what  was  happening.  “He  went  to  the  window,  leant 
tig  forehead  against  the  glass,  and  remained  silent.  Such  moments 
ue  never  forgotten ;  they  are  a  lasting  memory.  ’  ’  During  the 
jime  he  remained  in  Paris  after  June,  1848,  he  went  through  a 
new  phase.  With  a  mind  turned  away  from  revolution,  he  set 
oat  for  Geneva  to  rest  and  to  meditate.  The  “revers  de  la 
medaille’’  of  revolution  revealed  itself  to  him  in  all  its  bitter 
truth.  “  Id  Geneva  I  began  to  realise  more  clearly  that  not  only 
iras  revolution  defeated,  but  that  it  had  to  be  defeated.”  It  is 
to  this  period  of  despair  that  we  ow^e  Herzen’s  greatest  and 
most  remarkable  work.  From  the  Other  Shore.  In  it  he  relates 
liisown  experience,  warning  people  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  revolution  brought  in  its  train  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
achieving  any  good  by  violence. 

His  works  published  abroad  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Eussian  Government,  who  tried  to  compel  him  to  return  by  seizing 
his  property  in  Russia,  but  Herzen,  who  h^^d  returned  to  Paris, 
frustrated  their  design  by  selling  bills  to  James  Rothschild.  As  a 
result  of  this  incident,  humiliating  to  the  Russian  Government, 
Herzen  was  expelled  from  France,  and  went  to  Nice — then  in 
Italy— where  he  stayed  for  two  years.  His  residence  there  was 
full  of  unhappiness.  His  spirit  w'as  broken  by  the  dissolution  of  all 
his  ideals,  while  his  home  was  made  miserable  by  the  temporary 
desertion  of  his  wife.  This  blow  was  followed  by  the  death  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  little  boy,  w'ho  perished  in  a  shipwreck  on  their 
way  to  him,  and  very  shortly  after  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  whose 
shattered  health  was  not  able  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  son.  In 
consequence  of  these  sad  experiences,  Herzen  himself  fell  into  a 
very  despondent  state.  For  solitude  and  rest  he  came  to  London. 
He  was  passing  through  an  intellectual  and  moral  ordeal  which 
resulted  in  a  complete  revision  of  all  his  views  and  sentiments. 
His  disillusionment  had  been  complete,  and  not  unnaturally  made 
him  turn  back  to  his  own  country  for  solace.  Russia  was  to  take 
a  new  place  in  his  thoughts  and  a  new  idol  w’as  to  be  set  up. 
" Russia  and  sacred  liberty!”  was  henceforth  to  be  his  watch¬ 
word.  The  lesson  he  heid  learned  had  been  bitter,  but  it  had  made 
him  anxious  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  his  compatriots.  In  doing 
so  he  showed  an  almost  prophetic  foresight,  and  many  of  his 
counsels  and  forecasts  are  significant  when  read  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  history. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  Herzen’s  conceptions  of  Russia, 

is  necessary  to  dwell  in  greater  detail  on  the  conclusions  he 
i wived  at  after  his  adventures  in  the  West.  It  is  not  easy  to 
I  get  at  the  skeleton  of  his  doctrine.  In  an  accurate  analysis  we  are 
I  hound  to  lose  some  of  the  peculiar  charm  attached  to  his  work, 
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The  exceptional  brilliancy  of  his  style  and  the  stirriug  pictures 
evoked  by  almost  every  sentence  add  to  the  difficulty.  Demo, 
cratical  institutions  appeared  to  Herzen  as  crude,  unmeaning 
edifices  cynically  built  up  by  men  u  ith  false  notions  about  the  true 
ideals  of  humanity.  “  Democracy  was  devoid  of  creative  power 
and  therefore  the  future  did  not  lie  in  democracy.’’  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  cry  of  a  conservative  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
a  world  falling  to  pieces.  The  disillusionment  caused  by  the 
political  attempts  he  witnessed  left  on  his  mind  a  whole-hearted 
contempt  for  [xilitics.  The  renovation  of  the  world,  he  still 
afiirmed,  was  to  be  won  by  Socialism,  but  the  “  Nazarean  socialism 
preached  by  Paul  in  the  Roman  world.”  The  economic  question, 
though  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  must  be  raised  to  a  sphere 
where  all  the  ideals  of  humanity  would  find  an  echo.  Without  this 
response  it  would  be  sure  to  sink  down  to  the  level  of  animal  life. 
Herzen’s  millennium  wms,  however,  not  cloudless.  His  experiences 
and  historical  insigly:  forbade  him  to  be  optimistic.  ”  Socialism  i 
will  develop,”  he  said,  ”  in  all  its  phases  ;  a  cry  will  rise  from  the' 
titanic  breast  of  a  revolutionary  minority,  and  a  death-light  will 
begin  in  which  Socialism  will  pilay  the  pjart  of  the  conservatism 
of  to-day  and  will  be  defeated  by  the  future  yet  unknown  revolu¬ 
tion.”  The  day  when  individualism  ”  will  find  its  fullest  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  realisation  of  Socialism  ”  wiW  be  followed  by  a  period 
wdien  “  Socialism  will  be  felt  to  be  the  heaviest  chain  on  the 
development  of  personality,  a  chain  which  must  be  thrown  off  at 
all  costs.”  But  Herzen  had  no  doubt  that  Socialism  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  future,  and  the  question  arose.  How  was 
it  to  be  established?  What  he  had  seen  on  ”  both  shores  ”  of  the 
social  movement  in  Europe  filled  his  soul  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Was  the  expected  catastrophe  to  lead  Europe  to  a  cataclysm  from 
which  she  w’ould  never  recover?  It  is  at  this  point  that  his  mind 
turned  to  his  country.  Europe  did  not  know  the  real  Eussia; 
behind  the  veil  of  splendour  of  official  Russia  little,  if  anything, 
was  known  of  Russia  as  a  nation.  The  pathetic  letter  which 
Herzen  wrote  to  Michelet  in  1851  was  intended  to  bridge  the  gulf 
of  ignorance  between  Russia  and  Europe. 

With  unfailing  judgment  and  penetration  Herzen  lays  bare  the 
faults  of  bureaucratic  Russia,  corruption,  degradation,  and 
tyranny.  But  there  was  another  picture — the  Russia  of  the  peas’ 
antry  w'ho,  though  little  better  than  slaves,  possessed  a  gentle, 
loving,  and  deeply  religious  nature,  whose  conceptions  of  morahty 
and  law  were  different  from  the  West,  but  were  none  the  les 
genuine.  Was  not  the  fact  that  communal  ownership  in  Eussii 
had  withstood  not  only  the  assaults  of  Germanisation  but  also  of 
autocracy  without  deteriorating,  a  clear  sign  that  Socialism  would 
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lie  welcomed  there?  and  were  not  the  men  who  gave  up  their  lives 
ia  the  struggle  against  autocracy  sureties  that  the  revolution,  vrhen 
itcame,  would  not  be  in  vain?  The  Eiissian  people  would  remain 
slaves  until  despots  were  dethroned,  but  would  then  become  free. 
“Russia,”  to  quote  Herzen,  ‘‘will  never  take  a  middle  course; 
she  will  never  make  a  revolution  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  Tsar  just 
JO  replace  him  by  other  Imperial  representatives,  judges,  and 
policemen.”  ”  Perhaps  w^e  are  asking  too  much  and  will  get 
nothing”;  and  on  this  note  of  doubt  Herzen  concludes  with  the 
narrative  of  a  Eussian  folk-story,  which  in  his  opinion  gives  the 
p6t  of  the  history  of  Eussia. 

"A  jealous  Tsar  suspecting  the  sentiments  of  his  wife  had  her 
put  into  a  barrel  with  her  little  son  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
barrel  floated  on  the  sea  for  many  years.  Meanwhile  the  little 
Tsarevich  grew  and  his  head  and  feet  had  not  room  enough  in 
the  barrel.  ‘  Mother,’  asked  the  little  boy,  ‘  may  I  stretch 
myself?’  ‘No,  my  dear  boy,’  answ^ered  the  Empress,  ‘you 
must  not  stretch  yourself  else  the  barrel  will  burst  and  you  will 
be  drowned  in  the  salt  water.’  The  Tsarevich  remained  silent 
(ora  time  and  then  said  ‘  I  will  stretch  myself,  mother  dear;  it 
is  better  to  stretch  oneself  once  and  then  die.’” 

Unfortunately,  Herzen  did  not  live  to  see  that  Socialism  in 
practice  also  means  Imperial  commissars  and  spies,  and  that  a 
social  revolution  in  which  politics  are  non-existent  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  His  views  might  have  become  modified  still  further,  but 
the  new  creed  he  had  made  for  himself  saved  him  from  despair 
ind  spurred  him  on  to  “w’ork,  active  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Eussian  people  who,”  he  added,  ‘‘  have  laboured  so  much  for  our 
sake.” 

The  last  period  of  Herzen’s  life  is  very  intimately  connected 
^ithEussia’s  intellectual  and  political  development.  Thirty  years 
)( Nicholas  I.’s  iron  rule  had  brought  the  country  to  a  political 
I-dlDck.  Herzen’s  writings  w’ere  almost  the  only  outpourings 
( free  speech  in  Eussia,  and  thanks  to  his  continual  study  of 
-  "ian  affairs,  had  won  a  position  of  exceptional  authority.  In 
'W,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  he  recapitulated  his 
■'s  on  the  Eussian  problem.  In  his  correspondence  with 
''dliani  Linton  published  in  the  New  licpuhlic,  under  the 
le‘‘The  Old  World  and  Eussia,”  he  used  the  same  arguments 
c  adopted  in  his  letters  to  Michelet.  Eussia  now  appeared  to 
divided  into  three  camps — Official  Eussia,  the  successors  of 
I,,  with  none  of  their  master’s  creative  genius;  the  Eussia 
Ohe  peasantry ;  and  New  Eussia,  ‘‘  the  few  boys  who  had  just 
;  v;od  their  childhood  ”  and  had  thought  out  a  scheme  of  their 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  These  young  men  had  been 
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enthusiastic  believers  in  European  civilisation  and  been  disap. 
pointed,  but  the  experience  they  had  gained  would,  they  asserted 
spare  posterity  from  vain  and  useless  attempts  at  political  revo! 
lution.  Under  their  leadership  Eussia  could  rely  on  triumphantly 
attaining  to  the  socialistic  ideal.  “Socialism  would  render  the 
revolutionary  idea  a  national  one,  and  then  serfdom  and  slavery 
would  have  an  end.’’ 

The  death  of  Nicholas  I.,  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  Alexander  II. ’s  peace  manifesto  of  1856  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  era  in  Russian  history.  The  acute  crisis  created  by 
the  war  had  united  the  intellectual  classes  of  Eussia  together  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  some  change.  The  Slavophils  themselves 
put  forward  Constantine  Aksakov’s  formula,  “the  power  of 
authority  belongs  to  the  Tsar,  but  the  power  of  opinion  to  the 
people.’’  At  this  juncture  Herzen  began  the  publication  of  the 
well-known  Bell,  which,  though  published  in  London,  quickly 
became  the  most  influential  paper  in  Eussia  and  an  organ  for 
ventilating  every  sore  in  her  life.  The  outstanding  reforms  in 
Herzen’s  programme — a  inogramme  approved  of  by  the  thinkuig 
men  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow — were  “  the  liberation  of  th« 
peasants,  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment.’’ 

The  Bell  attacked  the  Chimvniks  and  landlords,  gave  the 
fullest  information  on  the  peasant  question,  and  was  practically 
the  mouthpiece  of  every  progressive  spirit.  Eussia  was  unanimous 
in  paying  homage  to  Herzen’s  talent  and  courage.  Unfortunately 
the  Bell  did  not  retain  its  position  long.  The  relaxing  of  Press 
censorship,  the  freeing  of  the  serfs,  and  the  Polish  insurrection 
divided  the  “  intelligentsia  ’’  into  tw'o  camps,  winning  over  to  the 
conservative  side  a  large  number  of  moderate  Liberals.  Broken 
thus  into  two  parties,  the  extremist  section  elected  more  violent 
spirits  to  direct  their  policy.  This  move  towards  radicalism  was 
made  by  a  group  of  writers  and  journalists,  headed  by  Chemi- 
shevsky  and  Dobrolyubov,  while  the  other  group  was  led  b 
Katkov  and  Chicherin.  Under  the  influence  of  Bakunin,  Her.'c: 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  insurrectionary  Poles,  thereby  estran^ir:" 
himself  from  the  awakening  spirit  of  nationalism  in  Eussia. 
tried,  in  vain,  to  devise  a  plan  for  federalising  Eussia  and  Pobri 
but  the  tactless  threat  of  foreign  intervention  by  the  French  hop: 
lessly  wrecked  any  attempts  at  conciliation.  His  propo.sals  to  r: 
unite  the  opposing  elements  not  only  failed  to  meet  with  ap[r> 
bation,  but  his  appeal  for  the  convocation  of  a  Zemshj  Sohor  a!-: 
met  with  scorn  from  the  rising  generation.  The  hope  that  tt 
Old  Believers  would  come  forw^ard  in  this  assembly  and  reh^'^^- 
the  national  spirit  of  Eussia  therefore  fell  to  the  ground.  “Ymr: 
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Bufsia,”  its  desire  to  introduce  foreign  notions  into  the 
empire,  in  conjunction  with  the  attempt  by  Karakozov  on  Alex- 
jnder  II-’s  only  widened  the  cleavage  existing  between  him 
jDd  the  Eadicals. 

He  did  not  survive  this  crushing  disappointment.  In  1864,  his 
influence  all  but  gone,  Herzen  left  England  for  Geneva,  and  then 
wnt  on  to  Nice,  paying,  however,  frequent  visits  to  Paris.  After  a 
rain  attempt  to  publish  the  Bell  in  French,  he  discontinued  its  pub¬ 
lication  altogether  in  1869.  The  great  moral  force  he  had  exercised 
iras  now  irretrievably  lost.  He  stood  alone,  unable,  in  spite  of 
bis  talent,  to  obtain  a  hearing  either  in  his  country  or  abroad.  In 
fact,  he  had  become  a  “superfluous  person,”  and  his  preaching  fell 
on  deaf  ears  in  Russia.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  finally  ruined 
bis  health,  and  he  died  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  January,  1870. 

The  half  century  wdiich  has  elapsed  since  Herzen’s  death 
enables  us  to  attempit  an  answer  to  the  questions  asked  in  the 
beginning  of  this  essay.  Was  Herzen’s  life  lived  in  vain,  and  have 
bis  expectations  been  belied  by  the  subsequent  events  of  Russian 
bistory  ?  Herzen  seems  to  have  foreseen  this  question  himself. 
His  four  “Letters  to  an  Old  Coiprade”  (Bakunin),  written  in 
1869,  his  spiritual  legacy,  are  usually  given  as  a  proof  of  his  dis¬ 
illusionment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  give  us  Herzen’s  con¬ 
structive  ideas,  and  are  an  acknowledgment  by  him  that  progress 
is  gradual,  and  must  proceed  on  historical  lines,  and  cannot  be 
hastened  on  by  violent  means.  True  to  Socialism,  he  recognised 
that  the  social  problem  was  “in  fact  the  only  real  problem,”  and 
in  this  he  was  in  agreement  with  Bakunin,  but  their  ways  of 
solving  the  difficulty  differed  greatly.  Herzen’s  study  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  country  and  his  close  connection  with  the  reform 
movement  in  Europe  showed  him  the  gulf  which  lay  between  the 
revolutionary  minority  and  the  px)pulation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  bridge  that  gulf  and  to  find  a  way  of  adapting  the  views 
of  the  extreme  sections  to  the  backwardness  of  the  people.  Pro¬ 
fess  can  only  be  peacefully  achieved  if  this  duty  is  rightly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  State ;  the  process  cannot  be  forced  by  methods 
subversive  to  society.  The  minority  may  succeed  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  but  “on  the  ruins  of  the  old  bourgeois  world  a  new 
lioargeois  world  will  arise,  because  the  old  world  has  not  yet 
finished  its  life.” 

“The  new  movement  stands  in  need  of  apostles  :  to  preach  to 
Mend  as  well  as  to  foe  is  an  act  of  love.”  “Let  all  sincere  men 
isk  themselves  if  they  are  ready  to  adopt  the  new  conditions,  and 
lithe  world  is  ready  for  them.  Can  anyone  dare  to  declare  either 
that  the  past  contains  nothing  beautiful  or  that  there  is  not  much 
^orth  preserving?  ” 
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The  events  through  which  he  had  lived  had  made  a  deep  im. 
pression  on  Herzen.  If,  owing  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
trend  of  affairs,  he  had  failed  to  see  popular  movements  in  their 
true  perspective,  his  condemnation  of  ruthless  destruction  was  b 
full  agreement  with  the  humanitarian  ideals  he  had  professed  from 
his  earliest  youth.  And  now,  when  history  has  given  us  again  the 
horrors  of  actual  revolution,  we  can  only  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
his  words,  that  revolutionary  movements,  in  their  attempts  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  world,  get  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  traditions  they 
fail  to  recognise.  In  the  work  done  by  the  “socialistic  corps  of 
gendarmes  ”  lies  a  striking  confirmation  of  Herzen’s  dictum  that 
the  new  world,  if  built  up  by  force,  can  only  be  a  new  bourgeois 
world.  Only  a  cordial  and  fraternal  union  with  the  people’s  hopes 
and  desires  can  save  the  world  from  a  cataclysm  and  from  that 
d6chainement  des  nmuv'^iscs  passions**  wiiich  in  “destroying 
capital  destroys  also  that  other  more  precious  capital  w'hich  lies  in 
humanity.” 

C.  Hagberg  Wright. 


A  plea  foe  the  fuether  study  of  naval 

HISTORY. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  hitherto  the  subject  of  naval 
history  has  not  received  the  due  amount  of  attention  in  our 
universities  and  schools.  In  view  of  the  very  obvious  fact  that 
the  British  Isles  have  collected  the  overflow  of  population  from 
the  west  and  north-west  of  Europe ;  that  we  are  what  we  are 
largely  because  our  remote  forefathers  successfully  braved  the 
terrors  of  the  deep,  and  their  descendants  fended  off  and  absorbed 
other  invaders ;  considering,  too,  that,  as  these  islands  began  to 
fill  up,  their  surplus  population  flowed  over  into  other  desirable 
lands;  also  that  the  Navy  assured  both  the  choice  of  the 
new  abodes  and  the  connection  of  the  settlers  with  the  m.other 
country,  one  might  expect  that  this  fundamental  topic  would  be 
set  forth  clearly  and  picturesquely  in  our  histories.  It  is  set  forth 
neither  clearly  nor  picturesquely.  The  older  historians  almost 
ignored  that  side  of  our  national  annals.  More  recent  writers 
have  referred  to  it  occasionally ;  but  it  does  not  figure  as  the 
underlying  motif  in  our  national  symphony.  In  part,  as  will 
shortly  appear,  that  neglect  of  the  naval  factor  was  unavoidable ; 
but  let  us  consider  two  instances  of  it. 

Green’s  History  of  the  English  People  is  in  many  respects  an 
admirable  work;  it  is  full  of  life,  for  the  author  rejoiced  in  the 
deeds  that  made  England  great.  Nevertheless,  at  several  points 
he  omits  to  notice  the  achievements  of  the  silent  Service.  Its 
achievements  in  leading  up  to  the  conquest  of  India  and  of  Canada 
are  almost  entirely  passed  over.  Readers  of  his  brilliant  pages 
would  never  imagine  that  control  of  the  sea  was  the  crucial  factor 
in  both  enterprises.  In  the  case  of  Canada  he  omits  to  mention 
the  previous  naval  successes  off  Carthagena,  Lagos  and  Rochefort, 
which  crippled  the  French  fleets  about  to  succour  the  French 
garrisons  at  Louisburg  and  Quebec.  Yet,  apart  from  those  pre- 
Kminary  successes,  we  could  not  with  safety  have  sent  overseas 
the  great  expeditions  which  won  Canada.  Wolfe’s  triumph  at 
Quebec  is  also  recorded  in  a  lop-sided  manner.  A  few  graphic 
strokes  describe  Wolfe’s  failure  to  take  Quebec  from  below  the 
city,  and  bis  consequent  despair.  Then  come  the  words  :  “At 
last  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  in  a  long  line  of  boats  the  Army 
dropped  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point  at  the  base  of  the 
Heights  of  Abraham.”  Then  we  have  the  story  of  Wolfe  quoting 
Cray’s  Elegy,  and  all  the  other  frills.  But  the  historian  has  not 
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told  US  how  Wolfe’s  despairing  army  got  above  Quebec  so  as  to 
be  able  to  drop  down  on  it,  or  how  the  light  craft  of  Admiral 
Saunders’  squadron  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Quebec  batteries 
and  for  days  had  been  harassing  the  French  by  threatening  their 
food  supplies  far  up  the  river,  thereby  compelling  Montcalm  to 
spread  out  his  forces  widely;  or,  finally,  how  Saunders  with  his 
other  ships  kept  pounding  Montcalm’s  positions  below’  Quebec, 
while  Wolfe  dropped  dowm  with  the  tide  to  Wolfe’s  Cove.  All 
that  w’ork  of  Saunders  and  the  fleet  thinned  out  the  French  lines 
and  enabled  Wolfe  to  deal  the  fatal  blow  ;  but  it  is  left  unnoticed 
and  the  Admiral  is  not  even  named. 

Take  another  instance.  No  one  will  suspect  the  late  Sir  John 
Seeley  of  intentionally  neglecting  the  exploits  of  the  Navy.  Yet 
his  epoch-marking  work.  The  Expansion  of  England,  devoted 
curiously  little  space  to  the  arm  by  which  that  expansion  \cas 
achieved  and  maintained.  The  paragraphs  in  Chapter  V.,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  growth  of  the  Navy,  are  excellent ;  but  thev  are 
only  paragraphs,  whereas  the  subject  required  chapters.  How- 
ever,  it  is  only  just  to  observe  that,  at  the  time  w’hen  Green  and 
Seeley  wrote,  information  re.specting  the  Navy  was  comparatively 
scanty.  Seeley’s  lectures  on  the  “Fjxpansion  of  England”  were 
delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1883,  and  it  was  not  until  1894  that 
the  first  volume  of  the  Navy  Becords  Society  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  that  great  pioneer  of  naval  history,  the  late  Sir 
John  Laughton ;  w’hile  the  publication  in  1907  of  Sir  Julian 
Corbett’s  work.  England  in  the  Seven  Y*>ars'  War,  for  the  first 
time  duly  emphasised  the  part  played  by  Saunders  and  the  fleet 
in  the  capture  of  Quebec.  In  truth,  naval  history  is  the  Cinderella 
of  the  historical  family ;  but  now  she  provides  what  all  students 
so  much  desire — an  abundance  of  new  subjects  for  research  and 
a  means  of  throwing  fresh  light  on  old  subjects.  There  is  still 
ample  room  for  a  long  series  of  investigations  into  naval  topics. 
Also  there  is  equally  a  need  that  the  sea-motif  shall  sound  forth 
clearly  and  effectively  in  our  general  histories.  Hitherto  it  has 
come  in  only  fitfully — Alfred  the  Great  and  the  Hanes,  the 
Norman  Conquest,  Sluys,  the  Armada,  Blake,  Bodney,  Nelson 
— these  topics  supply  a  few  ultramarine  splashes  in  text-books. 
Much  more  than  that  is  required.  Justice  demands  that  British 
history  shall  be  tinged  throughout  with  the  green-grey  tint  of 
our  northern  seas. 

But  the  extension  of  naval  studies  is  a  matter  of  more  than 
academic  concern ;  it  is  of  national  import.  To  insist  on  this 
statement  might  seem  unnecessary,  seeing  that  we  have  not  long 
emerged  from  a  terrible  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  was  very 
largely  determined  by  the  Boyal  Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
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Vevertheless,  the  moods  of  to-day  are  so  volatile,  and  so  strong 
ID  some  quarters  is  the  tendency  to  blot  out  the  remembrance 
of  the  war,  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  the  lessons 
which  it  ought  to  teach.  This  tendency  must  be  resisted ;  and, 
among  other  reasons,  because  some  of  the  topics  now  prominent 
can  be  illuminated  by  reference  to  naval  history.  Especially  is 
[his  the  case  respecting  peace  economies.  Good  service  would 
lie  done  by  a  review  of  the  actions  of  different  Administrations  at 
the  end  of  maritime  conflicts.  It  might  lead  to  some  conclusions 
as  to  where  economies  were  justifiable,  also  where  they  told 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
at  two  cases  not  very  unlike  the  present. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  St. Vincent’s  reductions  of  the 
Navy  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1802).  It  is  a  question  which 
was  at  the  time  distorted  by  partisan  prejudice  and  obscured  by 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  parasites  whom  that  vigorous  First 
Lord  rooted  out.  Champions  of  efficiency  claimed  that  he  went 
too  far  in  some  directions,  such  as  the  discharge  of  able-bodied 
seamen  and  of  experienced  artificers  at  the  dockyards.  These 
criticisms  were  in  large  measure  endorsed  by  one  who  had  been 
the  greatest  administrator  of  that  age.  Sir  Charles  Middleton 
(afterwards  Lord  Barham),  formerly  for  tw'elve  years  Controller 
of  the  Navy.  Middleton  pointed  out  that  those  sharp  reductions 
should  not  have  been  carried  out  until  peace  was  quite  secure. 
Of  course,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  not  secure.  He 
also  described,  rather  sententionsly,  his  own  plan  of  gradual 
reductions  carried  out  in  the  years  following  the  American  War 
of  Independence — a  plan  which  brought  about  certain  much- 
needed  economies  and  yet  soon  admitted  of  great  additions  to 
the  fighting  strength.^  Middleton  (well  supported  by  the  younger 
Ktt)  certainly  contrived  after  the  Peace  of  1783  to  combine 
economy  with  efficiency,  so  much  so  that  the  superior  strength  of 
the  British  Navy  imposed  on  France  in  1787  at  the  time  of  the 
Dutch  dispute,  and  thus  prevented  a  rupture  of  the  peace. 
Similarly,  it  made  the  Spaniards  give  way  during  the  crisis  of 
1190.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unpreparedness  of  the  British 
dockyards  in  1803  (especially  the  depleted  condition  of  their 
ftores)  was  part  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 
Napoleon  could  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  would  seriously 
nthstand  him  at  any  point ;  and  war  was  the  natural  result  of 
his  confidence  and  arrogance.  In  that  case,  then,  undue  economy 
OD  our  part  proved  to  be  deplorable  extravagance.  The  essential 
condition  of  true  economy  is  to  regulate  the  reductions  according 
lo  the  political  outlook,  and  to  limit  them  to  those  which  will 
(1)  The  Letters  of  Lord  Barham,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  20,  32,  42,  69. 
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not  seriously  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  The  prin. 
ciples  laid  down  by  Middleton  in  his  Memoranda  on  this  subject 
afford  even  now  useful  guidance.^ 

Another  instance  of  ill-considered  economy  occurred  at  the  end 
of  the  Crimean  War.  After  that  ill-conducted  contest  there  was 
a  loud  demand  for  drastic  reductions  in  the  Navy  and  Army 
Among  other  things,  the  Government  ordered  the  discharge  of 
1,000  Marines,  though  that  fine  corps  had  only  recently  been 
raised  to  the  exiguous  total  of  3,000  men.  Thus,  in  1856  it  was 
tc  be  cut  down  by  one-third.  Eighteen  months  later  occurred  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  which  produced  a  veritable  panic.  Accordingly, 
the  Government  wffiich  had  turned  efficient  marines  into  the 
street,  hurriedly  offered  a  bounty  of  £15  per  man  to  tempt  them 
back  again. “  The  same  thing  happened  with  seamen  and  soldiers. 
Now  that  piece  of  folly  could  scarcely  have  been  perpetrated  if 
our  public  men  had  had  any  knowdedge  of  naval  and  military 
administration  at  one  of  its  most  difficult  times,  the  return  to 
peace  conditions. 

The  two  cases  just  considered  are  also  significant  in  this  respect. 
They  show  that  naval ,  like  military  history,  is  not  merely  a  record 
of  battles.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  dockyards,  training  ships,  and 
class-rooms  of  staff  colleges  that  the  war  of  the  future  is  won 
or  lost.  Therefore  the  student  of  naval  affairs  will  devote  much 
care  to  the  details  of  administration  and  to  all  that  pertains  to 
the  training  of  officers  and  men.  On  these  topics  more  informa 
tion  is  needed ;  for  though  much  has  been  done  by  those  careful 
investigators,  Mr.  Oppenheim  and  Dr.  Tanner,  for  the  earlier 
periods,  yet  there  is  still  room  for  research  into  the  intimate  life 
of  the  Service  during  the  great  age  of  the  Navy — the  age  of  Anson 
and  Hawke,  of  Bodney,  Howe  and  Hood,  of  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood.  The  life  on  board  ship,  both  aft  and  in  the  forecastle, 
should  also  be  investigated,  for  the  vital  energy  of  the  crews  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

On  this  subject  may  I  quote  a  piece  of  evidence?  While 
examining  the  Admiralty  In  Letters  for  1805  I  found  a  report, 
w’hich,  I  believe,  has  not  been  published,  on  the  health  of  Nelson's 
fleet  after  its  wrearisome  blockade  of  Toulon  and  the  chase  after 
Villeneuve  to  the  West  Indies  and  back.  The  document  is  si^ed 
by  Dr.  Gillespie,  Physician  to  the  Fleet,  on  board  the  Defory 
as  she  neared  Spithead  in  August,  1805.  It  gives  the  mnriK'' 
of  deaths  and  of  cases  of  sickness  during  the  perio<l  August  23ri 
1803,  to  August  4th,  1805,  for  the  whote  fleet  of  eleven  sail-of- 
the-line  and  tw’o  or  three  smaller  craft,  r.e.,  of  a  total,  probably, 

(1)  The  Liters  of  Lord  Barham,  Vol.  II,  p.  199. 

(2)  Sir  J.  H.  Briggs,  Naval  Administrations  (1827-1892),  p.  120. 
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of  from  7,0UU  to  7,500  men.  During  nearly  two  years  of  arduous 
ffork  (not  marked  by  fighting  except  against  the  elements)  only 
110  men  died  and  only  141  besides  went  to  hospital.  At  the  end 
of  the  chase  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  only  221  men  were  on 
the  sick  list ;  and  of  these  46  cases  were  due  to  accidents  and 
only  23  to  scurvy.  Gillespie  ascribes  this  remarkably  good  bill 
of  health  to  care,  good  diet,  and  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark.  He 
also  contrasts  it  with  the  sick  list  of  Eodney’s  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  consisting  of  twenty  sail-of-the-line  and  about  13,000 
men,  during  twelve  months  of  1780-1.  Then  there  died  1,577 
officers  and  men,  of  whom  only  59  died  from  wounds  and  1,518 
from  disease  :  359  men  also  were  invalided.  Thus  in  Rodney’s 
fleet  one  man  in  nine  died  from  disease  in  a  single  year,  besides 
one  man  in  thirty-five  who  fell  sick.  In  Nielson’s  fleet  during  two 
rears  only  one  man  in  sixty-four  died.  Of  course,  the  West  Indies 
was  the  worst  station  for  health ;  but,  even  so,  the  contrast  is 
very  marked ;  and  I  think  we  may  add  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
contrast  between  the  cold  and  egotistical  Rodney  and  the  thought¬ 
ful,  warm-hearted  Nelson.  Some  half-dozen  times  during  his 
observation  of  Toulon  Nelson  mentions  in  his  letters  the  subject 
of  onions  to  be  obtained  for  the  crews ;  and  it  was  by  attention 
to  matters  of  that  kind  that  he  kept  his  men  fit.  Trafalgar 
could  not  have  been  won  if  the  British  seamen  had  not  been  in 
first-class  condition ;  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  crews. 

Again,  take  the  subject  of  the  moral  of  the  Fleet.  An  example 
of  the  utter  collapse  of  moral  and  discipline  is  supplied  by  the 
mutinies  of  1797,  a  subject  which  has  received  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Com-ad  Gill.  Anyone  who  peruses  his  narrative 
must  ask:  “How  did  that  old-w’orld  Navy  ever  hold  together, 
let  alone  fight?”  Captain  Brenton,  R.N.,  who  had  seen  much 
service  in  those  years,  states  in  his  Naval  History  (1823)  that 
the  mutinies  in  the  fleets  were  the  most  dangerous  events  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  They  were,  indeed,  the  most  dangerous 
events  in  our  annals — more  dangerous  than  Napoleon’s  threats 
of  invasion  eight  years  later ;  for  at  the  later  date  the  British 
llavy,  like  the  nation,  was  sound  at  heart,  and  scorned  the 
menaces  of  the  French  Emperor.  But  when,  as  in  1797,  our 
first  line  of  defence  failed  us  and  proceeded  to  blockade  the 
Thames,  everything  was  at  stake.  Clonsols  dropped  to  48 — the 
lowest  point  ever  reached. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  the  moral  of  the  crews 

is  not  out  of  place  to  notice  the  remarkable  statements  of 
Admiral  Jellicoe  in  his  book.  The  Grand  Fleet  (p.  87),  that, 
despite  all  the  weary  work  of  searching  and  waiting  for  two  and 
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a  half  years  for  an  enemy  who  would  not  come  out,  he  never  saw 
any  signs  of  unrest  and  discontent  among  the  crews  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  at  that  not  very  attractive  base,  Scapa  Flow ;  also  that  no 
commander  could  desire  to  see  a  finer  spirit  in  the  Fleet  under 
his  orders.  By  way  of  contrast,  note  the  condition  of  the  German  I 
High  Sea  Fleet  in  the  year  1918.  We  now  know  that,  all 
through  that  year  and  in  part  of  1917,  the  German  Fleet  was 
unable  to  meet  the  British  Battle  Fleet ;  and  this  inability  was 
probably  due,  not  so  much  to  the  defects  in  the  materiel  as  to 
a  fatal  decline  in  the  moral  of  the  German  crews.  The  German  | 
Fleet  therefore  remained  in  port,  and  the  seamen  there  under-  ! 
went  the  steady  deterioration  which  always  besets  those  who ' 
skulk  in  harbour.  Finally,  when  the  German  authorities  sought  j 
to  force  them  out,  there  occurred  the  mutiny  at  Kiel  (the  last  1 
of  a  series  of  such  events)  which  brought  about  the  collapse  of 
the  German  Navy  and  of  the  German  nation. 

The  cases  now  cited  have  illustrated  the  need  of  studying  the 
moral  of  a  fleet.  It  is  important  to  know  everything  possible 
about  naval  strategy  and  tactics,  about  ships  and  guns;  but  it  is 
equally  important  to  know  about  the  man  behind  the  gun, 
Further,  in  all  the  national  economies  let  us  beware  of  under¬ 
mining  his  efficiency.  I  venture  to  think  that  naval  history 
points  to  the  need  of  economising,  after  a  peace,  primarily  in 
maUriel;  only  secondly,  and  then  very  cautiously,  in  personnel. 

There  are  many  other  topics  which  attract  the  thoughtful 
student.  The  progress  of  naval  architecture  is  a  fine  subject  (or 
study.  Charnock  laid  the  foundations  of  it  in  his  ponderous 
tomes  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  British  Navy ;  but  there 
are  wider  aspects  of  it,  e.g.,  a  comparative  study  of  naval  archi¬ 
tecture,  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  sailing  ship-of-the- 
line  when  she  replaced  the  galley.  Such  a  study  would  show 
how  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the  French  and  the  Spaniards 
solved  the  many  new  problems  of  the  sea-going  battleship.  Also, 
a  comparison  is  needed  of  our  ships  with  the  best  French  and 
Spanish  models  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  that  time  those  nations  surpassed  us  in  the  building 
of  great  ships ;  for  Rodney,  Nelson  and  Collingwood  testified  to 
the  superiority  of  French  ships  like  the  VtUe  de  Paris,  Tonmnt 
or  Guillaume  Tell.  Nelson  asserted  that  there  was  not  a  ship  o  j 
the  British  Navy  equal  in  speed  and  fighting  power  to  the  Sw 
Joseph  which  he  captured  at  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Now,  how  came 
the  French  and  Spanish  designers  and  builders  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  those  splendid  ships,  whose  designs  we  had  to  be  content 
copy?  Why  did  they  succeed,  and  why  did  Portsmouth  an-- 
Plymouth  often  turn  out  slow  old  tubs  like  the  Britannia  oij 
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Nelson’s  day,  which  always  clogged  her  fleet?  That  is  a  theme 
worth  working  out. 

Another  technical  subject  is  the  development  of  tactics,  first 
during  the  Dutch  Wars,  then  during  the  wearisome  yard-arm-to- 
vard-arm  century  (roughly  speaking,  1680  to  1780),  and  finally 
during  the  time  of  innovation  inaugurated  by  Eodney  and  Howe, 
jnd  perfected  by  Nelson.  Of  course,  this  topic  leads  on  to  the 
further  question  w^hether  that  ingenious  Scot,  Clerk  of  Eldin, 
had  any  practical  influence  on  the  new  developments.  The 
subject  of  scouting  provides  attractive  vistas,  especially  those 
opened  out  by  those  splendid  frigate  captains,  Pellew,  Keats, 
Blackwood,  Baker  and  Broke. 

Convoy  work  also  offers  great  possibilities  for  research.  Con¬ 
sidering  how  very  much  we  as  a  nation  depend  on  the  convoy 
of  food  ships  and  transports  to  and  from  these  shores,  it  is  rather 
singular  that  no  writer  has  treated  this  subject  systematically 
so  as  to  arrive  at  certain  general  conclusions  as  to  the  methods 
of  convoying.  Obviously,  the  introduction  of  steam  and  of  the 
submarine  have  greatly  modified  the  problem  of  convoying;  and 
only  a  pedant  w’ould  dream  of  modelling  the  rules  of  1920  on 
those  of  Nelson’s  day.  Still,  I  believe  that  studies  of  the  methods 
of  that  day  would  not  be  fruitless.  No  less  useful  a  topic  is 
the  history  of  our  naval  bases.  Indeed,  an  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  this  or  that  naval 
base  overseas  would  go  far  to  explain  British  naval  policy  and 
the  growth  of  the  Empire. 

Finally,  in  running  over  what  may  be  called  technical  topics 
in  naval  history,  w^e  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  of 
all,  viz.,  that  of  conjoint  operations  of  the  Navy  and  Army, 
iinch  has  been  done  already  at  this  important  subject  by  Sir 
Julian  Corbett  and  Sir  George  Aston,  but  I  believe  that  they 
would  be  the  first  to  assert  that  much  more  remained  to  be  done. 
Several  of  the  “amphibious  operations”  (if  I  may  use  Sir  George 
.baton’s  happy  phrase)  have  not  yet  been  studied  at  all  fully. 
On  others  the  evidence  is  so  incomplete  that  no  conclusions  can 
safely  be  drawn  ;  but  there  are  enough  cases  to  point  to  some 
general  conclusions.  I  venture  to  name  one,  viz.,  the  extreme 
importance  of  efficient  small  craft  which  can  work  inshore. 
Heavy  ships  cannot  do  that  work.  As  a  rule,  they  act  only  as  a 
covering  force,  and  they  are  helpless  unless  they  have  lighter 
craft  which  can  go  in  close  ashore  and  help  to  land  our  troops 
or  beat  off  those  of  the  enemy.  Now,  it  is  a  very  singular  fact 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  nearly  all  our  wars,  we  have  suffered 
bom  a  deficiency  of  such  light  craft — corvettes,  gun-vessels  or 
Iwmb-vessels  (in  our  time  they  would  be  called  monitors  or  gun- 
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boats).  Vernon  had  not  enough  light  craft  at  Carthagena  in 
1741,  nor  had  Hawke  at  the  Basque  Eoads  in  1758.  Ho^  stood 
in  need  of  them  in  1793,  though  he  was  sent  to  the  JNIediterranean 
to  help  our  Sardinian  Allies’  advance  along  the  Corniche  Eoad 
from  Oneglia  to  Nice,  a  road  which  can  largely  he  dominated 
by  ships’  guns.  Thus,  when  that  splendid  windfall,  Toulon,  fell 
to  him  in  August,  1793,  he  was  too  weak  in  bomb-  and  gun-vessels 
to  be  able  to  keep  down  the  batteries  whereby  Bonaparte  soon 
began  to  threaten  his  fleet  in  the  Inner  Road.  The  utility  of 
small  craft  was  also  shown  conclusively  in  July,  1795,  when  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren  was  covering  the  operations  of  the  French 
Royalists  w’hom  he  had  landed  in  Quiberon  Bay.  After  their 
defeat  by  Hoche  they  thronged  back  in  disorder  into  Quiberon 
Peninsula  until  they  came  to  Port  Allighen  near  its  tip.  There 
they  received  effective  succour  from  two  British  sloops.  Lark  and 
Pelter,  whose  fire  held  up  the  Jacobin  pursuers.  Warren’s  large 
ships  were  helpless,  being  kept  at  a  distance  by  shallows  and  a 
heavy  north-west  gale ;  but  the  two  sloops  w’ould  probably  have 
saved  the  situation  if  the  Royalists  had  not  been  seized  by  a 
panic  and  accepted  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  by  their 
implacable  foes.  The  Jacobins  opened  the  parley  chiefly  in  order 
to  stop  the  fire  of  the  two  sloops.^ 

Duckwmrth  was  very  weak  in  corvettes  and  gun-vessels  when 
he  forced  the  Dardanelles  early  in  1807.  After  he  had  made 
his  way  up  past  the  Narrows  and  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
he  could  leave  behind  only  one  frigate,  one  prize  corvette,  a  gun¬ 
boat  and  some  ships’  boats  so  as  to  dominate  the  Turkish 
batteries  which  he  had  either  partly  or  totally  silenced.  He  was 
therefore  nervous  about  his  communications ;  and  his  nenons- 
ness  was  one  of  the  factors  that  numbed  his  activities  when  he 
arrived  off  Prinkipo,  not  far  from  Constantinople.  Detained  there 
by  a  head  wind  and  strong  current,  he  soon  found  out  that  his 
fleet  did  not  dominate  Constantinople,  but  that  the  Turks, 
working  at  the  forts  both  there  and  at  the  Dardanelles,  dominated 
his  fleet.  He  retired  w’hen  he  had  a  favourable  wind,  and  he 
was  lucky  to  get  down  the  Dardanelles  at  all,  for  the  Turks  had 
meanwhile  been  virtually  free  to  strengthen  their  batteries  at 
the  Nan-ow’s,  and  Duckworth’s  fleet  would  have  fared  ill  if  a 
foul  wind  had  sprung  up.  The  naval  historian,  Jam^s,  laughs 
at  Duckworth  and  blames  him  for  weakness ;  but  the  fact  is  that 
Duckworth  was  weak  in  the  craft  that  he  most  needed,  viz., 
corvettes  and  gun-vessels  that  could  hold  the  Dardanelles  and 
prevent  the  reconstruction  and  arming  of  the  Turkish  forts 
Nay,  more,  Duckworth  summed  up  his  experiences  in  words 
(1)  Puisaye,  M4inoires,\VI.,  646. 
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fhich  ought  to  have  been  well  known  to  all  those  who  planned 
the  same  venture  in  1916.  Without  a  considerable  body  of 
loldiers  operating  on  shore  at  the  Dardanelles  (so  wrote  Duck- 
forth)  “it  would  be  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  squadrons  of  both 
nations  [Great  Britain  and  Russia]  to  attempt  to  force  the 
passage.”  Those  words  are  in  the  Admiralty  Archives.  Yet 
apparently  they  were  not  known  early  in  1915.  Certainly  they 
lere  not  acted  upon  by  those  who  planned  our  Dardanelles 

espedition. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  large  number  of  light 
cruisers  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Recent  experience  has  abun- 
lantlv  justified  the  claims  put  forth  in  1905  by  “  Barfleur  ”  in  his 
liook,  Naval  Policy,  for  the  retention  of  light  cruisers,  even  if 
tley  had  not  all  the  latest  frills.  He  also  condemned  the  mania 
(m  scrapping  everything  which  was  not  quite  up  to  date — a  matter 
on  which  naval  history  furnishes  useful  lessons.  Certainly  the 
Ight  cruiser  and  the  monitor  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
ossential.  The  French  writer,  Contre-Arairal  Daveluy,  has 
recently  shown  the  mistake  of  French  naval  policy  before  the 
war,  which  left  France  without  a  modern  fast  light  cruiser.  He 
had  protested,  but  in  vain,  against  the  suppression  of  that  useful 
class;  and  he  points  out  how  dire  would  have  been  the  naval 
atuation  for  France  in  1914  if  she  had  not  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  our  light  cruisers.  Her  neglect  of  the  light  cruiser  was  due 
to  a  false  theory ;  and  this  false  theory  was  attributable  largely 
to  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  recent  naval  history.^ 

Naval  history  merges  into  diplomatic  history;  for  a  fleet  (e.g., 
Duckworth’s  in  1807)  is  often  used  to  enforce  the  demands  of  a 
Government.  But  it  also  has  close  relations  with  economic 
history.  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  fleet  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  commerce  at  sea ;  also  in  time  of  w’ar  it  must  prevent  the 
fraudulent  dealings  of  neutrals  or  sham  neutrals.  How  far  may 
the  captain  of  a  British  cruiser  go  in  dealing  with  neutrals  or 
sham  neutrals?  That  is  a  topic  connected  with  Maritime  and 
International  Law.  I  also  venture  to  think  that  very  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  elucidating  the  connection  between  the  Navy  and 
the  Mercantile  Marine.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
fruitful  of  the  fields  of  research  here  rapidly  surveyed.  We  can 
only  glance  at  another  wide  subject,  the  debt  of  our  colonies  to 
the  Navy.  They  prospered  because  they  had  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  fleet.  After  the  accession  of  William  III.  English 
colonies  enjoyed  a  sense  of  security  wanting  to  those  of  the 
Spanish,  French  and  Dutch  peoples.  Let  us  notice  a  definite 

(1)  Daveluy,  "Les  Enseignementa  maritimea  de  la  Ouerre  anii-gtrmanique. 
Pp.  30,  34. 
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mstance.  The  safety  of  our  original  North  American  Colonies 
was  known  to  depend  on  the  Royal  Navy.  A  Parliamentan 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (1702)  began  with  the  statement  - 
“The  safety  of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  in  America  depending 

chiefly  on  the  naval  force  to  be  sent  thither  at  proper  seasons _ " 

This  was  the  fact ;  for  even  in  times  of  peace  French  warships 
or  privateers  were  apt  to  snap  up  the  merchantmen  of  New  YoA 
or  Boston  unless  ships  flying  the  white  ensign  were  ready  to 
afford  protection  to  the  red  ensign.  Hence  grew  up  the  British 
North  American  squadron.  Our  American  cousins  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  that  naval  protection  was  given  without  costing  a 
cent  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Somewhat  similar  was  the  origin  of  our  Mediterranean 
Squadron.  As  our  trade  prospered  with  Leghorn,  Naples,  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Smyrna,  it  became  necessary  to  protect  our 
merchantmen  from  the  Barbary  or  Tripoli  rovers.  The  first 
British  squadron  which  entered  that  sea  in  1618  did  so  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  policing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  against  the 
Barbary  pirates.  After  the  accession  of  William  HI.  it  became 
usual  to  maintain  a  squadron  in  that  sea,  and  partly  in  order 
to  be  able  to  threaten  France  from  the  South.  But  that  squadron 
needed  a  base.  Gibraltar  became  that  base  in  1704,  and  Minorca 
a  few  years  later.  After  the  loss  of  Minorca,  Elba,  Corsica  or 
finally  Malta  became  the  chief  base.  How  much  of  our  naval 
history  and  of  general  history  turned  on  the  possession  of  a 
secure  naval  base  within  the  Mediterranean  is  known  to  all 
students  of  history.  But  that  development  of  naval  and  national 
policy  originated  out  of  the  imperious  need  of  safeguarding 
British  commerce  in  that  sea.  It  wms  not  until  the  year  1798 
that  Bonaparte’s  Egyptian  Expedition  brought  to  being  another 
powerful  motive,  viz.,  that  of  safeguarding  the  overland  route 
to  India ;  and,  with  the  incoming  of  that  Oriental  motif  there 
opened  a  new  chapter  both  in  our  commercial,  naval  and  diplo¬ 
matic  history — a  chapter  which  William  II.  of  Germany  has  in 
vain  attempted  to  re-write  by  means  of  his  Bagdad  Railway 
enterprise. 

The  mention  of  William  II.  reminds  us  that,  on  the  whole,  we 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  our  world  rivals.  Our  naval 
policy  and  national  policy  have  often  been  short-sighted  and 
vacillating.  But  that  policy  has  not  been  such*  as  to  drive  the 
rest  of  the  world  ultimately  into  the  enemy’s  arms ;  and  to  do  so 
is  the  worst  of  political  blunders.  A  time  may  come  when  we 
shall  encounter  an  enemy  who  is  well  prepared  and  not  over¬ 
weening,  who  may  therefore  not  drive  powerful  neutrals  to  our 
side,  but  may  win  them  over  to  his  side.  Four  times  over  have 
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ye  been  saved  by  the  vaulting  ambitions  of  our  enemies — 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon,  and  William  II.  of 
Germany.  The  careers  of  all  four  rulers  may  well  inspire  us 
with  legitimate  pride;  but  they  may  also  cause  us  a  certain 
measure  of  apprehension,  for  those  rulers  were  led  astray  by  the 
phantom  of  vain  glory,  and  erred  by  “vain  ridiculous  excess.” 
Let  that  thought  steady  us  in  the  hour  of  victory ;  and  let  us 
seek  to  base  our  Empire  more  than  ever  on  the  principles  of 
jflstice  and  good-will ;  for  they  are  more  lasting  even  than  Sea 
Power.  The  supremacy  of  the  seas  can  never  be  lasting  unless 
it  be  wielded  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  I  believe 
that,  with  a  few  sinister  exceptions  in  the  comparatively  distant 
past,  Britain’s  maritime  supremacy  has  been  wielded,  increas¬ 
ingly  wielded,  with  that  aim  in  view.  That  consideration  will 
serve  to  remind  us  that  naval  policy  and  national  policy  are  the 
fundamentals  of  Naval  History.  On  the  surface  of  our  naval 
annals  we  see  ships  and  men ;  and  the  records  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  are  alike  thrilling  and  important.  But  behind  the  ships 
and  men  there  lies  this  topic  :  “  What  are  those  ships  and  men 
used  for?”  This  question  lies  at  the  root  of  naval  policy;  and 
I  claim  that  naval  policy  is  the  most  important  part  of  Naval 
History.  On  that  subject  there  cannot  be  too  much  research ; 
for  it  illuminates  the  past  and  even  throws  some  rays  on  our 
perplexing  future. 

Naval  History  has  a  claim  to  our  allegiance  in  one  other  respect. 
It  is  a  training  in  character.  I  believe  that  the  study  of  the  lives 
of  our  great  seamen  will  have  a  steadying  influence,  particularly 
at  the  present  time.  These  are  years  marked  by  restlessness  and 
insubordination,  often  of  an  unreasoning  kind.  The  life  of  the 
Navy  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  those  defects.  Insubordination 
never  yet  worked  a  ship,  except  to  her  ruin.  An  anarchist  fleet 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  true  sailor  early  learns  the  need 
of  discipline — that  strict  yet  reasonable  discipline  which  has 
increasingly  marked  the  Eoyal  Navy  since  the  days  of  Nelson. 
.\narchy  may  for  a  time  threateningly  rear  its  head  ashore ;  it 
can  never  long  subsist  afloat.  Every  sailor  trusts  to  experience 
and  to  the  rules  founded  upon  it.  He  may  listen  with  a  smile 
to  the  yarns  of  a  “sea-lawyer”  in  the  foc’sle ;  but  he  carries  out 
the  behests  of  the  quarter-deck,  because  only  so  will  the  ship 
make  port.  J.  Holland  Rose. 


A  GEEMAN  EXPERT  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  JUTLAND. 

After  the  bombardment  of  Lowestoft,  Fregattenkapitan  (Com. 
mander)  Georg  von  Hase,  chief  gunnery  officer  of  the  German 
battle-cruiser  Derfflinger,  was,  so  he  tells  us,  particularly 
impressed  by  the  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  in  the  accounts  of 
the  action  arising  from  the  lack  of  written  records  of  the  orders 
given  for  the  firing  of  the  big  guns  or  of  the  ranges  and  bearings 
taken.  He  instructed,  therefore,  a  tried  and  experienced  pettv 
officer  stationed  in  the  ship’s  central  artillery-control  station  to 
write  down  for  the  future  every  order  given  relating  to  the  vessel’s 
main  armament.  He  was  instructed  to  note  the  salvoes  fired, 
the  sights  used — which,  of  course,  meant  the  ranges — and  the 
bearings  of  the  guns  whilst  firing.  In  connection  with  the  battle 
sketches  taken  by  the  navigating  officer,  and  based  upon  the  most 
exact  compass  bearings  and  the  log,  it  would  afterwards  be 
possible  to  work  out  course,  bearing  of  guns  and  ranges  for  the 
Derfflinger  and  her  opponents,  at  various  stages  of  an  action,  with 
mathematical  exactitude.  Officers  in  other  important  battle- 
stations  were  also  asked  to  make  a  written  record  of  all  orders  and 
communications  which  passed  them.  This  system  Commander 
von  Hase  worked  out  in  great  detail,  and  he  frequently  practised 
his  subordinates  in  it.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  remarkably 
clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  written  from 
a  gunnery  officer’s  standpoint,  and  published  recently  in  the 
Zwei  Weissen  V other  (The  Two  White  Nations),  which  is  by  far 
the  best  German  account  which  has  appeared  of  the  battle.  This 
work  is  illustrated  by  valuable  and  detailed  diagrams,  which, 
unhappily,  we  are  unable  to  reproduce  here.  Fortunately  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  is  not  mainly  dependent  upon  them. 

Commander  Hase  begins  his  story  with  an  account  of  the  visit 
paid  by  the  British  squadron  under  Sir  George  Warrender  to  Kiel 
in  1914,  during  which  the  author  of  the  book  was  attached  for 
personal  service  to  the  British  admiral.  He  berthed  on  boarf 
the  King  George,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  many 
of  the  British  officers,  and  was  thus  able  to  gain  a  close  knov?- 
ledge  of  the  spirit  of  our  Fleet  and  of  the  technical  equipment  of 
our  ships.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  what  he  writes,  he 
would  seem  to  have  regarded  our  gunnery  methods  as  on  the 
whole  superior  to  those  of  the  German  Fleet.  He  notes  the  curt, 
business-like  fashion  of  carrying  on  duty,  but  was  disagreeably 
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impressed  by  the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  post-captains. 
Most  of  these  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  strained  and  fatigued  air. 
He  remarks  the  superior  comfort  of  the  cabins  and  ward-rooms 
on  the  British  ships,  and  traces  this  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
were  accustomed  to  long  periods  at  sea,  whereas  the  Germans 
only  made  short  cruises.  The  crews  of  the  British  ships  he  claims 
to  have  been  inferior  in  physique  to  the  Germans,  and  he  notes 
the  large  number  of  faces  that  seemed  to  be  of  Jewish  origin. 

Passing  to  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  Commander  Hase  describes 
how  on  the  morning  of  May  Slst,  1916,  the  German  Fleet  put 
to  sea.  Nothing  more  was  intended  than  a  raid  upon  enemy  and 
neutral  commerce.  “That  the  whole  British  Fleet  was  already 
It  sea,  and,  above  all  things,  steering  a  course  converging  with 
oar  own,  no  one  in  the  German  Fleet  dreamed,  not  even  the  Fleet 
Commander  himself.”  There  were  present  in  the  battle-cruiser 
squadron,  Dcrfflinger,  Seydlitz,  Moltke,  von  der  Tann,  Luizau, 
the  latter  bearing  the  flag  of  Vice-Admiral  Hipper.  Attached 
were  numerous  light  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft,  w’hich  he  does 
not  specify  more  particularly.  Behind  the  battle-cruisers  steamed 
the  High  Seas  Fleet,  which  he  mentions  as  comprising  twenty- 
two  battleships — Konigs,  Helgolands,  and  Nassaus.  There 
were  present  six  older  ships  of  the  Deutschland  class.  This  gives 
the  Germans  sixteen  Dreadnought  battleships  and  five  battle¬ 
cruisers  during  the  battle. 

The  first  report  as  to  enemy  ships  reached  Derfflinger  at  4.28 
p.m.,  alarm-bells  being  sounded  and  drums  beating  to  action. 
Frankfort  at  this  time  reported  small  enemy  cruisers  to  the  west 
of  the  German  column.  The  battle-cruisers  formed  line-ahead 
and  proceeded  at  full  steam  to  the  point  reported.  At  this  time 
the  High  Seas  Fleet  was  out  of  sight  astern,  and  the  torpedo  craft 
attached  to  the  squadron  could  scarcely  follow.  They  lost  too 
much  speed  in  the  swell.  Apart  from  that,  the  sea.  was  fairly 
smooth,  there  was  a  light  north-west  wind;  wind-strength  3. 
derfflinger,  which  had  been  steaming  north  until  4.28,  changed 
course  to  west.  The  first  shot  in  the  action  was  fired  at  5  p.m.. 
Filing  coming  under  fire,  which  she  returned.  Commander 
Ease’s  first  entry  runs  as  follows  : — 

"5.5.  Our  light  cruisers  report  four  enemy  light  cruisers.  Not 
yet  to  be  seen  from  Derfflinger 

There  follows  the  order  : — 

"5.30.  Our  light  cruisers  have  opened  fire.  Direction  on  second 
light  cruiser  from  the  right.  Load  with  explosive  shell  and  aim. 
Target  right  side  water-line.  180  hundred  (hectometres).  Fire 
direction  from  right.  Target  left  20.170  hundred.”. 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  there  are  very 
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important  differences  in  the  times  as  noted  by  Commander  Hase 
and  those  given  by  Lord  Jellicoe  in  The  Grand  Fleet  and  by  Com 
mander  Bellairs  in  The  Battle  of  Jutland.  We  shall  deal  with 
this  more  in  detail  later. 

At  about  this  time  (5.30)  Derfflinger  sighted  the  British  battle¬ 
cruisers.  “A  change  had  come  over  the  scene,  the  small  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft  had  turned  and  sought  cover  behind  us  battle¬ 
cruisers.  We  were  now  foremost  in  the  row,  the  horizon  in 
front  was  freer  from  smoke,  and  we  could  make  out  some  English 
light  cruisers,  which  had  turned  in  similar  manner.  And  suddenly 
I  saw  through  my  periscope  great  ships,  dark  colossi,  six  high, 
broad-beamed  giant  ships  steaming  in  tw’o  columns.  They  were 
still  far  off,  but  were  silhouetted  clearly  against  the  horizon,  and 
even  at  this  great  distance  they  loomed  massive  and  imposing." 

Lutzau,  leading  the  German  line,  turned  south  5.33,  Derfflinger 
followed  her,  second  ship  in  the  line.  Derfflinger’s  gunnen 
orders  run  : — 

“5.35.  SBip  turns  to  starboard!  Normal  connections  for 
to  starboard !  170  hundred  I  165  hundred !  Heavy  artilln; 
armour-piercing  shell !  Direction  on  second  armoured  cruiser 
from  leh,  102  deg.  Ship’s  speed  26  knots.  Course  E.S.E.! 
170  hundred  1  Our  opponent  has  two  masts  and  two  funnels, 
besides  a  narrow  funnel  close  to  the  foremast!  Target  left  10! 
Variation  of  distance  minus  1 !  164  hundred  !  *’ 

The  two  columns  of  battle-cruisers  were  now  steaming  at  full 
speed  south,  Hipper  seeking  connection  with  his  main  body, 
Beatty  following  him.  At  a  range  of  15  kilometres,  about  17,000 
yards,  Lutzau  fired  her  first  salvo  and  simultaneously  signalled 
“Open  Fire  1  ”  Derfflinger  engaged  Princess  Royal,  her  opposite 
number,  and  she  was  four  minutes  in  action  ere  she  got  “on" 
to  her  target,  a  result  which  Commander  Hase  does  not  regard 
as  satisfactory,  and  which  he  explains  by  the  fact  that  the  officers 
charged  with  taking  the  ranges  were  too  much  concerned  in 
identifying  the  enemy  ships,  and  the  sudden  order  to  open  fire 
caught  them  napping.  At  5  h.  52  min.  20  sec.,  however,  the  order 
was  registered  “Good,  fast.  Effective.”  This  meant  salvoes  for 
heavy  guns  every  twenty  seconds,  and  that  medium  guns  should 
join  in  with  two  salvoes,  following  each  one  from  the  main  arma¬ 
ment.  Derfflinger  was  at  first  “oversprung  ”  as  Princess  Royal 
fired  at  Lutzau,  whilst  the  third  ship  in  the  British  line  engaged 
the  third  German.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long.  “I  looked 
again  at  the  gun-turrets  of  our  opponent  and  saw  that  the  guns 
were  directed  very  exactly  on  us.  .  .  .  Suddenly  I  made  a  dis¬ 
covery  which  set  me  in  amazement.  I  distinctly  saw  by  every 
salvo  which  the  enemy  shot  four  or  five  shots  coming  through 
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the  air.  They  looked  like  long  black  points.  They  grew  some- 
ffhat  larger,  and  suddenly  Hey !  Presto !  they  were  there,  and 
eiploded  on  striking  the  water  or  the  ship  wdth  a  terrific  crash. 

I  finally  could  tell  with  fair  accuracy  where  the  shots  were  going 
to  strike,  whether  forward  or  aft,  or  if  they  meant  to  honour  us 
personally.” 

The  range  closed  to  115  hm.,  about  13,000  yards,  at  5.65,  but 
afterwards  it  opened  out  to  180  hm.,  nearly  20,000  yards;  at  this 
range  the  Germans  w^ere  powerless,  their  guns  could  not  reach 
the  enemy.  After  the  battle  improvements  greatly  increased 
the  range  of  the  Derfflinger's  guns,  but  at  the  time  20,000  yards 
ffis  her  limit.  The  ranges  closed,  however,  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  Indefatigable  blew  up  at  6  o’clock — English  accounts 
make  the  time  4.4. 

The  N.W.  wind  made  the  tactical  position  unfavourable  for 
the  British.  The  smoke-fumes  from  the  guns  were  blown  down 
upon  them,  and  visibility  was  less  good.  At  6.17  Derffiinger 
took  a  ship  under  fire  which  she  believed  to  be  Princess  Royal, 
but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  Queen  Mary.  The  mistake 
arose  from  an  alteration  of  the  position  of  Lion,  which  had  left 
the  line  for  a  very  short  period.  The  duel  between  Derffiinger 
and  Queen  Mary  lasted  till  6  h.  26  min.  10  sec.  Derffiinger  was 
hindered  in  her  fire  by  the  fact  that  the  glasses  of  the  periscope 
of  the  central  artillery-control  station  were  continuously  made 
dirty  by  powder-smoke  and  fumes  from  the  funnels.  Water 
columns  from  shells  also  made  the  glasses  wet  and  useless.  At 
first  they  were  cleaned  by  means  of  a  cleaning  rod,  but  at  last 
this  itself  became  dirty.  Eventually  a  man  was  stationed  out¬ 
ride  to  clean  the  glasses  after  every  shot,  until  a  fragment  of 
shell  incapacitated  him. 

At  6.15  (4.16  by  English  accounts)  a  torpedo  attack  was 
launched  by  the  British  and  countered  by  a  similar  attack  by  the 
Germans.  As  is  generally  known  the  two  attacks  neutralised 
one  another.  Meantime  the  action  continued  between  Derffiinger 
and  Queen  Mary.  The  Queen  Mary  fired  more  slowly,  but  with 
full  salvoes.  “I  saw  the  shots  coming,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
enemy  shot  excellently.  All  eight  shots,  as  a  rule,  were  bunched 
together,  but  generally  they  were  either  too  long  or  too  short. 
The  Derffiinger  only  twice  encountered  that  hellish  hail.  ...  I 
made  certain  that  the  artillery  officer  on  the  Queen  Mary  w'as 
firing  himself  with  central  firing,  with  the  famous  Percy  Scott 
firing-director,  for  all  guns  were  fired  simultaneously,  and  the 
ahells  also  struck  simultaneously.  .  .  .  But  things  went  badly 
’dth  the  poor  Queen  Mary.  Besides  the  Derffiinger,  the  Seydlitz 
was  firing  at  her  also.” 
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Commander  Hase  gives  the  following  table  of  Dcrfjlinger't 
firing  orders  during  the  encounter  : — 


Time. 

Side- 

position. 

Distance 

inhm. 

Target. 

Orders  for  sight 
telegraph,  etc. 

6.22 

62° 

140 

left  10 

E-U - 3 

(variation  of  distance) 

6.22.40 

61° 

139 

„  16 

2  ahead 

6.23.45 

52° 

137 

14 

1  ahead 

6.24.20 

52° 

135 

M  14  Good  I  Fasti 

(salvoes  every  20  seconds) 

This  continues  with  little  alteration  till  the  destruction  of  the 
Queen  Mary  at  6.26.10.  The  last  salvo  fell  “as  an  immense 
explosion  had  already  begun  in  the  interior  of  Queen  Mary.  At 
first  appeared  a  brilliant  red  flame  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship, 
there  followed  an  explosion,  and  then  a  much  more  terrible  one 
amidships,  black  parts  of  the  ship  flew  in  the  air,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  entire  ship  was  enveloped  in  an  explosion.  There 
develoi)ed  an  immense  cloud  of  smoke,  the  masts  collapsed  in  the 
middle,  the  smoke  covered  everything,  and  mounted  ever  higher. 
At  last  only  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  was  visible.  ...  I  estimated 
the  height  of  this  smoke-cloud  at  from  300  to  400  metres.” 

After  the  destruction  of  Queen  Mary,  Derfflinger  once  more 
engaged  Princess  Royal,  her  first  salvo  falling  on  this  latter  ship 
within  one  minute  five  seconds  after  the  last  directed  at  Queen 
Mary.  From  6.26  to  6.48,  however,  the  ship  was  mainly  occu¬ 
pied  in  beating  off  English  torpedo  craft,  w'hich,  he  remarks,  at 
times  came  hellishly  near.  Meanwhile  the  four  Queen  Elizabetlu 
had  come  into  action  at  immense  range,  and  the  German  vessels 
steered  a  zig-zag  course.  At  6.48  the  High  Seas  Fleet  became 
visible,  and  the  battle-cruisers  steered  N.N.W.,  taldng  position 
about  seven  miles  ahead  of  von  Scheer’s  van.  The  ships  had 
received  numerous  hits  from  the  4-in.  guns  carried  by  the  English 
destroyers,  a  fact  which  tempts  one  to  the  comment  that  if  tnese 
had  used  their  torpedoes  as  well  as  they  seem  to  have  used  their 
guns,  they  would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  the  enemy. 

As  is  generally  known,  Beatty  on  sighting  the  German  main 
body  altered  course  to  north  to  draw  the  enemy  on  to  the  battle- 
fleet.  “The  four  English  battle-cruisers  ran  at  full  speed.  .  .. 
We  could  not  make  more  than  25  knots,  and  the  English  ran 
easily  at  28.  .  .  .  We  did  not  at  the  time  understand  the  reason 
of  their  manoeuvre.  .  .  .  We  supposed  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  uniting  quickly  with  the  enemy  main  body.  .  .  .  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Admiral  Beatty  had  carried  out  an  excellent  manoeuvre. 
.  .  .  He  had  carried  out  the  ‘  crossing  of  the  T  ’  in  the  most 
complete  fashion,  he  forced  us  to  turn,  and  eventually  brought 
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jjjodt  our  complete  envelopment  by  the  British  battle-fleet  and 
battlecruisers.” 

Admiral  Scheer’s  van  and  the  German  battle-cruisers  continued 
to  engage  the  four  Elizabeths  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
English  battle-cruisers.  But  the  action  was  a,t  long  range  and 
unsatisfactory.  ”  This  action  with  an  enemy  numerically  inferior, 
but  superior  in  his  means  of  combat,  who  w^as  able  to  keep  us 
underfire  at  a  range  at  which  w^e  could  not  reach  him,  worked 
in  a  certain  degree  in  a  fashion  extremely  depressing,  full  of 
torture  and  exciting  to  the  nerves.  .  .  .  Our  only  means  of 
defence  was  sometimes  to  leave  the  line  when  the  enemy  shot 
particularly  well.” 

At  8.15  it  became  clear  to  the  Germans  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet.  “All  around  us  it  blazed 
out.  ...  As  far  as  I  could  see  round  the  horizon  there  were 
enemy  ships.  As  I  could  see  neither  beginning  nor  end  of  the 
enemy  line,  I  could  not  take  the  ‘second  ship  from  the  right’ 
under  fire,  but  chose  a  ship  which  I  could  see  particularly  well.” 

At  8.22  the  Germans  changed  course  to  S.E.  Defence,  coming 
under  fire  from  Derffiinger  and  Lutzau,  was  sunk.  Visibility  was 
poor,  but  the  English  fire  was  effective.  Lutzau  w'as  burning  and 
Derffiinger  was  badly  hit.  Mist  obscured  the  view.  8.24.  Der- 
fiinger  fired  on  w'hat  Commander  Hase  states  to  be  big  battle¬ 
ships,  but  w'hich  were  in  reality  the  Invincibles.  The  range 
was  short — 6,000  to  7,000  yards;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  the  target 
disappeared  often  in  the  mist,  and  it  was  impossible  to  follow 
the  fall  of  the  projectiles.  The  German  ships  were  suffering 
severely.  “The  Commandant  many  times  made  manoeuvres  to 
elude  the  hail  of  shot.  It  was  no  light  shooting.”  At  8.29, 
however,  the  mist  lifted,  like  the  curtain  of  a  theatre,  as  Hase 
graphically  describes  it,  and  Invincible  was  revealed  full  in  view 
steaming  parallel  to  Derffiinger  at  90  hundred  hra.,  about  10,000 
yards;  she  was  at  once  taken  under  fire,  and  blew  up  two  minutes 
later.  By  the  Germans  she  was  taken  to  be  one  of  the  Elizabeths , 
and  Commander  Hase  explains  that  it  was  the  similarity  of 
silhouettes  which  misled  him,  a  reasonable  enough  explanation. 

At  8.38  there  was  a  pause  in  the  fight,  so  far  as  concerned 
theGerman  battle-cruisers.  At  8.35  they  had  turned  sharply  to  the 
wst,  probably  under  influence  of  the  enveloping  movement  of 
Hood’s  squadron,  and  there  was  for  the  moment  no  enemy  to 
he  seen.  Derffiinger  was  on  fire  in  numerous  parts  of  the  ship ; 
Lutzau  had  a  heavy  list  and  was  down  by  the  head.  Immense 
clouds  of  smoke  issued  from  forward.  Admiral  Hipper  changed 
his  flag  to  Seydlitz,  and  in  passing  semaphored  to  Derffiinger  to 
Iced  the  squadron  until  his  re-shipment. 
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Hase  describes  the  state  of  Derfflinger  as  follows :  The  entire 
tackle-work  was  badly  damaged,  the  W.T.  apparatus  could  only 
be  used  for  receiving  messages,  two  armour  plates  in  the  bows 
had  been  torn  away,  leaving  a  gigantic  leak  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  just 
at  the  water-line water  streamed  into  the  ship  with  every  move¬ 
ment.  The  torpedo-net  had  w’orked  loose,  and  the  ship  was 
obliged  to  stop  her  engines  for  several  minutes  for  fear  of  fouling 
her  screws.  Well  for  the  Germans  that  no  enemy  was  in  sight! 

The  pause  in  the  fight  lasted  till  9.5,  when  the  flashes  of  guns 
w’ere  seen,  and  the  call  once  more  thrilled  through  the  ship: 
“  Clear  for  Action  I  ” 

There  now  comes  the  most  thrilling  and  valuable  part  of  Com¬ 
mander  Hase’ 8  account,  the  section  which  he  significantly  sub¬ 
titles  :  “  The  Death  Voyage  of  the  Battle-cruisers,”  and  from  it 
we  can  discern  how  great  was  the  opportunity  which  sheer  good 
fortune,  coupled  with  Beatty’s  skilful  and  daring  manoeuvres, 
had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Jellicoe,  and  how  desperate  was 
the  situation  of  the  German  Fleet.  A  mistake  in  the  enemy’s 
position  as  given  by  the  Lion,  and  the  wide  turning  movement 
made  by  the  British  battle-cruisers,  had  as  its  result  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Fleet,  cut  off  from  its  base,  w’as  almost  entirely  encircled  by 
the  British  battleships.  In  Hase’s  graphic  phrase,  the  Germans 
were  in  a  Wurstkessel — a  sausage-boiler  !  All  around  them  were  the 
flashes  of  the  enemy  guns,  an  enemy  whose  sheer  physical  power 
in  guns  and  armour  and  ships  outweighed  them  by  more  than  two 
to  one,  and  whose  ships  w'ere  a  good  three  knots  faster  to  boot. 
“To  free  ourselves  from  this  unfavourable  tactical  situation  there 
w'as  only  one  way.  .  .  .  Withdrawal  of  the  whole  fleet.  ...  But 
this  manoeuvre  must  be  carried  out  unnoticed  and  undisturbed. 
The  battle-cruisers  and  torpedo-boats  must  cover  the  movements 
of  the  fleet.” 

9.12.  The  order  w'as  given  for  the  entire  fleet  to  reverse  its 
course,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  battle-cruisers  and  torpedo- 
vessels  were  given  the  order  “Ban  an  den  Feind  !  ”  ^  This  in  the 
German  signal-book  indicated  that  the  ships  ordered  were  to 
sacrifice  themselves  ruthlessly,  and,  if  possible,  to  ram  the  enemy. 

Derfflinger  steamed  at  full  speed  S.E.,  followed  by  SeydliU, 
Moltke,  and  von  der  Tann.  At  9.15  course  was  altered  south  direct 
at  enemy  van.  Ranges  closed  to  13,000  and  10,000  yards  suc¬ 
cessively,  but  visibility  was  poor.  A  tempest  of  shell  burst  upon 
the  German  battle-cruisers.  Derfflinger  suffered  severely. 
Turrets  were  disabled  in  quick  succession,  and  she  was  only  saved 
from  an  explosion  such  as  destroyed  the  Indefatigable  by  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  used  brass  cartridge-cases.  The  central 
(1)  Literally,  “  Run  at  the  Enemy  !  ” 
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jftiUery-control  station  was  gassed  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 

conning-tower  was  heavily  struck  and  the  door  blown  open 
mi  jammed  so  that  it  could  not  be  shut  again.  A  second  shell 
jlfilong  near,  however,  blew  it  to  once  more !  Eventually  only 
two  of  Derffliriger's  guns  remained  in  action.  In  the  haze  the 
Jashefl  of  the  British  guns  were  alone  visible,  like  fiery  licking 
tongues.  Hase  compares  the  scene  to  a  picture,  “The  Feeling 
o( Dependence,”  representing  a  black  monster  with  shadowy  out¬ 
lines,  sleepily  directing  its  flaming  eyes  on  a  man  chained  in 
readiness  for  a  deadly  embrace.  Derfflinger,  crippled  and  help¬ 
less,  seemed  equally  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  her  foes. 

9.18.  Orders  came,  “Manoeuvre  at  enemy  van.”  Course  was 
changed  from  W.  to  S.  Torpedo  craft  joined  in  the  action,  and 
a  wild  melee  ensued  between  the  light  craft  on  both  sides,  in 
fhkh  it  was  difficult  to  discern  friend  from  foe.  At  9.30  no 
enemy  ship  was  visible.  All  guns’  crews  had  to  be  called  on 
deck  to  fight  fire.  “The  gun-fight  had  ended,  but  in  the  ship  a 
desperate  battle  had  to  be  fought  against  water  and  fire.”  By 
10  p.m.  the  worst  fires  had  been  suppressed,  but  turrets  Ccesar 
Bid  Dora  were  smoking  and  emitted  clouds  of  poisonous  gas. 
Latzau  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Seydlitz,  Moltke,  and  von 
itrTann  were  visible,  but  had  suffered  terribly.  From  the  first- 
named  came  flames  as  high  as  a  house,  and  her  bow  was  deep 
ithe  water.  Derfflinger  at  the  close  of  battle  could  fire  only 
■M  of  her  12-in.  guns,  and  only  two  of  her  port  6-in.  There 
were  3,400  tons  of  water  in  the  ship ;  all  means  of  signalling 
■  ere  destroyed. 

In  Commander  Hase’s  description  of  the  night-fighting  there 
is  nothing  which  calls  for  special  comment.  We  turn  rather  to 
^  frank  confession  that,  when  on  the  morning  of  June  Ist  the 
snn  rose,  a  weight  fell  from  his  heart,  as  far  and  near  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  an  enemy.  “For  wdth  our  shattered  ship, 
i^cially  with  our  decimated  artillery,  we  could  not  have  engaged 
ID  any  victorious  action  with  a  fresh  enemy  battleship.”  The 
‘ler German  battle-cruisers,  as  indicated,  were  in  no  better  case. 
':iin,  he  tells  us,  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  no  less  a  person 
iP  Admiral  Beatty  to  confirm  him  :  “  It  would  have  been  easy 
•jrthe  English  to  have  forced  us  to  an  action  early  that  morning.” 
"pv  Lord  Jellicoe,  with  a  battered  and  beaten  enemy  squadron 
p  ihin  a  few  hours  of  easy  steaming  of  his  fast  battleships,  most 
which  had  not  fired  a  shot  in  action,  failed  to  use  the  oppor- 
Dity  to  score  a  decisive  victory,  is  a  question  which  will  always 
npain  a  puzzle  to  the  student  of  naval  war  !  Excuses  have  been 
I'Me  for  the  failure  to  crush  the  Germans  whilst  in  the  “  sausage- 
I  ler”  the  preceding  evening  on  the  ground  of  poor  visibility. 
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But  the  same  argument  surely  cannot  be  used  for  the  failure  to 
intercept  the  beaten  enemy  on  the  following  day !  Again,  Lord 
Jellicoe,  in  The  Grand  Fleet,  tells  us  that  he  did  not  feel  justified 
in  taking  risks  with  his  fleet,  as  he  had  fe^  reserves  behind  it~ 
or  at  least  implies  this.  A  superiority  of  more  than  two  to  one 
however,  strikes  the  average  reader  as  providing  in  itself  quite 
a  handsome  margin  in  the  way  of  reserves.  And,  anyhow,  would 
it  have  been  such  an  extravagantly  daring  enterprise  to  have 
steamed  in  search  of  Derfflinger,  wnth  3,400  tons  of  water  on 
board,  only  two  of  her  12-in.  guns  capable  of  firing,  and  her 
armour  rent  and  battered?  At  least  three  other  first-class  German 
units,  which  were  afterwards  repaired  and  ranged  in  action  against  I 
us,  were  in  equally  bad  case.  It  hardly  adds  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Jellicoe  that  these  ships  were  suffered  to  limp 
quietly  back  to  their  dockyards,  with  a  fresh  and  intact  British 
fleet  within  easy  steaming  distance.  j 

V.  W.  Germains 


INDIA  AND  EMPIBE  DEFENCE. 


“By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured  that  the  trunk  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  tree 
of  Monarchy  be  great  enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs — that  is, 
yat  the  natural  subjects  of  the  Crown  or  State  bear  a  sufficient  proportion  to 
(ke stranger  subjects  that  they  govern." — Bacon,  On  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

Excluding  India,  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  was 
increased  by  no  less  than  81 '7  per  cent,  between  the  years  1881 
and  1891.  Of  this  enormous  increase,  about  11'6  per  cent,  was 
ittributable  to  an  “actual”  increase  of  numbers  due  to  birth-rate, 
immigration,  and  such-like  factors ;  70‘1  per  cent,  was  attributable 
to  additional  territory,  mainly  in  Nigeria,  East  Africa,  Uganda, 
Central  Africa,  and  Bhodesia.  The  influence  upon  military 
jefence  of  this  policy  soon  became  apparent,  and  in  course  of  time 
Becessitated  a  radical  change  in  the  scope  of  the  course  of  training 
« the  Staff  College  at  Camberley,  on  which  more  anon.  The 
peat  plunge  was  made  between  the  years  mentioned.  It  was 
followed  very  soon  by  further  extensions  of  responsibility, 
(specially  in  the  Soudan  and  in  South  Africa ;  now,  as  an  after¬ 
math  of  our  strategy  in  the  Great  War,  we  seem  light-heartedly 
have  accepted  further  responsibilities,  of  which  the  limits  are 
yet  discernible,  in  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  in  both 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dardanelles 
ind  Bosphorus.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  take  stock  of  our 
military  obligations?  Do  we  still  believe,  as  we  were  told  by 
an  eminent  statesman  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  the  Soudan, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  extension  of  territory  involves 
a  extension  of  military  obligations?  Or  has  the  time  come  for 
j  ikinc;  account  of  Bacon’s  warning  that  the  blessing  of  Judah 
I 'id  Issachar  will  never  meet ;  that  the  same  people  or  nation 
; '  il  l  be  both  the  lion’s  whelp  and  the  ass  between  the  burthens  ; 

^  ‘her  will  it  be  that  a  people  overlaid  with  taxes  should  ever 
i-.urai  valiant  and  martial? 

Eeverting  to  the  census  report  of  the  year  1901,  I  find  that 
ID  those  days,  out  of  398  million  persons  residing  within  the 
British  Empire,  about  54  millions  were  “white”  (13‘6  per  cent. 
Mhe  total  population)  and  about  344  millions  “coloured.”  Of 
"coloured,”  about  295  millions  were  either  natives  of  India 
i  descendants  of  Indian  emigrants,  3^  millions  were  natives  of 
■bn,  2|  millions  of  other  East  Indian  “possessions,”  29  millions 
'  the  West  African  Colonies,  5J  millions  in  South  Africa,  over 
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7  millions  elsewhere  in  Africa,  millions  in  the  West  Indies 
Let  me  add  that  the  “whites  ’’  were  not  all  of  British  birth.  Over 
half  a  million  were  natives  of  foreign  countries,  including  about 
150,000  Germans.  What  will  be  the  proportions  of  “white"  to 
“coloured,”  and  of  British  to  other  Europeans,  amongst  the 
“whites”  in  the  1921  census  if  the  mandate  territories  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  figures?  What  proportion  will  the  natural  subjects 
of  the  Crowm  bear  to  the  stranger  subjects  that  they  govern? 

In  the  year  1904  General  Lord  Bawdinson,  as  Commandant  of 
the  Staff  College  at  Camberley,  introduced,  as  a  new  subject,  the 
study  of  “Empire  Defence.”  Shortly  afterwards  the  need  of 
a  General  Staff  for  the  Army  became  conspicuously  apparent,  and 
a  General  Staff,  to  think  out  problems  of  Empire  Defence,  was 
initiated  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster.  It  was  developed 
into  the  present  “Imperial”  General  Staff  by  Lord  Haldane. 
The  result  of  the  activities  of  that  Staff  w'as  the  skeleton  of  a 
great  Empire  Army,  organised,  trained,  and  equipped  on  the  same 
lines.  The  great  moral  impetus  w’hich  spread  over  the  whole 
Empire  in  1914  led  to  the  provision,  for  the  time,  of  flesh  to  form 
the  skeleton  into  a  corporate  body. 

These  preliminary  notes  are  necessary  for  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  some  of  the  tremendous  issues  involved  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appiointed  by  Mr.  Montagu  to  inquire  into  the 
Army  in  India.  The  chairman  was  Lord  Esher.  The  Committee 
was  empowered  to  “consider  and  report  upon  any  other  matters 
which  they  may  decide  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry,”  and  they 
have  done  so  with  a  vengeance.  They  have  raised  the  vital 
question  w^hether  the  Indian  Army  is  for  the  defence  of  India, 
or  for  use  outside  India  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  military 
obligations  which  fall  upon  our  overburdened  shoulders  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  responsibilities  which  w^e  have  accepted  in 
Turkish  and  late  Turkish  territory;  whether  wdth,  or  without, the 
support  of  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  has  never  been 
made  clear  to  the  public.  These  military  obligations,  to  which 
w'e  may  add  our  commitments  in  Persia,  may  to  some  extent  be 
increased  by  the  propaganda  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  recently 
dealt  with  in  these  columns,^  and  of  the  Pan-Turanian  Turk,  who 
is  inclined  to  perform  his  traditional  rdle.  (“  The  Turk  hath  at  hand 
for  cause  of  war  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect,  quarrel  that 
he  may  always  command” — Bacon  again,  in  the  same  essay.) 
In  view  of  the  progress  of  India  tow^ards  complete  self-govern¬ 
ment,  a  policy  which  we  have  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world,  and 
especially  of  the  aspect  of  India  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  signatory  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  embodying  the 
(1)  See  the  Fortniqhly  Review  for' August,  1920. 
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Covenant,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  whether  the  mandates,  that  for 
Jlesopotamia,  for  instance,  are  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Empire,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  India?  Self-governing 
Dominions,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  have  accepted,  as  I  understand,  the  responsibility  for  certain 
mandates,  together  with  the  military  commitments  that  may  go 
therewith.  Has  India?  If  not,  should  we  not  bear  in  mind 
mother  warning  which  occurs  in  Bacon’s  above-quoted  essay? — 

Let  princes,  .  .  •  that  have  subjects  of  martial  disposition,  know  their 
dim  ehength,  unless  they  be  otherwise  wanting  unto  themselves.  As  for 
mercenary  forces,  which  is  the  help  in  this  case,  all  examples  show  that, 
fbatwever  estate  or  prince  doth  rest  upon  them,  “  He  may  spread  his  feathers 
for  a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  soon  after.” 

I  think  that  it  will  be  well  for  us  here  to  revert  to  the  inception 
o(  the  General  Staff,  and  to  the  principles  of  Empire  Defence 
(Tolved  by  that  body  within  a  few  months  of  its  establishment. 
These  principles  were  three  in  number.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Governments  of  the  different  nations  associated  together  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  certainly  of  the  peoples  w’hom  they  govern, 
the  same  principles  still  hold  the  field.  They  were  worded  as 
follows  in  a  paper  produced  by  the  General  Staff  for  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  in  1907  : — 

I.  The  maintenance  of  the  Empire  rests  primarily  on  supremacy  at  sea. 

II.  Each  portion  of  the  Empire  should,  as  far  as  possible,  maintain 
wfficient  troops  for  self-defence. 

in.  Mutual  support  in  time  of  emergency. 

There  is  nothing,  it  will  be  observed,  about  “enforcing  “  man¬ 
dates,  a  term  so  unfortunately  creeping  into  the  utterances  of 
leading  statesmen,  in  direct  conflict  with  Article  XXII.  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  where  we  read  that  “the  wishes  of 
these  communities ”  (late  of  the  Turkish  Empire)  “must  be  a 
principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatory.” 

The  General  Staff  was  at  first  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
the  statesmen  of  some  of  the  great  Dominions,  and  the  expression 
“optional  neutrality  ”  in  the  event  of  an  Empire  war  crept  into 
more  than  one  public  utterance — in  other  words,  “cutting  the 
painter,”  because  no  enemy  would  respect  such  neutrality  unless 
enforced  by  refusing  H.M.  ships  the  free  use  of  ports,  and  by 
interning  any  of  the  troops  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  territory 
of  the  Dominion  concerned.  The  suspicions  of  the  Dominion 
statesmen  were  allayed  when  they  realised  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  interfere  w'ith  the  supremacy  of  Governments,  of  civil 
Governments,  in  military  or  in  any  other  policy,  and  the  General 
Staff  was  then  permitted  to  get  to  work  in  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  staff  duties,  and  of  organisation  and  training.  The  work 
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in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  fell  upon  the  author  of  this  article 
It  was  of  absorbing  interest,  involving  as  it  did  the  co-operation 
of  officers  who  had  been  fighting  hard  against  each  other  in  the 
Boer  War,  and  control  by  a  Defence  Minister  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  leaders  on  the  other  side  in  that  war.  The 
work  would  have  broken  down  in  that,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  in  other  Dominions,  if  there  had  been  any  talk  of  using 
Dominion  troops  outside  their  own  territory  unless  freely  dis¬ 
patched  by  the  responsible  Ministers  concerned,  acting  on  their 
own  initiative.  We  have  noted  that  troops  were  so  dispatched 
(in  time  of  war)  in  1914.  Will  they  be  sent  as  freely  again? 
That  depends  upon  the  cause,  and  perhaps  upon  whether  an 
increased  sense  of  responsibility  and  participation  in  foreign  affairs 
can  be  engendered  by  next  year’s  Constitutional  Conference.  To 
“enforce  mandates”  may  require  the  provision  of  man-power,  and 
perhaps  of  economic  and  financial  resources,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
very  different  matter  from  co-operation  in  a  defensive  war.  Are 
the  Dominions  at  present  prepared  for  this  on  a  large  scale,  and, 
to  get  back  to  our  point,  is  India? 

In  view  of  future  policy,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reform  of  the 
Indian  Army  shall  be  on  lines  which  can  be  fitted  into  whatever 
form  of  responsible  government  may  ultimately  be  evolved. .  It 
is  in  this  light  that  the  Esher  Committee  Report  will  doubtless 
be  studied,  and  as  early  as  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  First  Part  we 
are  suddenly  confronted  with  the  statement  that — 

The  Commandcr-in-Chief  (in  India)  will  look  to  the  Chief  of  llie  Imperial 
General  Staff  for  supreme  direction  in  all  questions  of  Imperial  military  policy 
in  which  India  is  concerned;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor-General 
will  look  to  the  Commandcr-in-Chief  for  military  advice  upon  questions  in 
which  India  only  is  concerned.  .  .  .  (My  italics.) 

That  part  of  the  Report  is  dated  November  3rd,  1919.  We  can 
only  assume  that  the  urgent  need  of  a  central  authority  to  cor.trol 
all  the  armies  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  war,  and  the  appalling 
results  of  the  want  of  such  control  in  the  early  days  (more 
especially  in  Mesopotamia),  were  so  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  as  to  blind  them  to  the  construction 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  placed  upon  that  sentence.  They 
follow  it  up  soon  afterwards  by  a  reference  to  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  as  responsible  for  the  “broad  lines  of  military 
policy.”  Needless  to  add  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  local 
responsible  government  with  the  existence  of  a  soldier,  as  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  supremely  directing  the  military 
policy  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  peace.  The  true  meaning  is  clear 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  especially  if  read  in  conjunction  with 
other  paragraphs  impressing  the  importance  of  keeping  armies  m 
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{abjection  to  the  civil  power,  but  the  phrasing  is  unfortunate. 
The  impression  intended  to  be  conveyed  was  doubtless  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
lame  policy  as  at  present,  the  policy  of  securing  that  all  the 
umies  in  the  Empire  shall  be  organised,  trained,  and  equipped 
(^1  the  same  lines,  and  do  their  staff  duties  in  the  same  way,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  work  together  better  when  assembled  for  “mutual 
aopport”  in  a  great  emergency.  Perhaps  the  “supreme  direction 
oflnwJ/  policy  ”  would  have  attracted  less  criticism,  and  less  fear 
of  interference  with  resi)on6ible  government,  than  “supreme  direc¬ 
tion  of  TX)licy.”  Experience  has  already  proved  that  it 

was  a  mistake  to  issue  the  Report,  as  worded,  without  further 
.vi'ianation.  The  Committee,  in  the  covering  letter  dated 
ilay  19th,  1920,  to  the  Second  Part  of  their  Report,  claimed  that 
the  proposals  in  the  First  Part  had  been  in  the  main  approved 
bjJIr.  Montagu.  That  he  should  approve  any  such  idea  as  the 
“supreme  direction  ”  by  soldiers  of  military  policy  is  inconceiv- 
The  point  was  picked  up  immediately  in  the  Press,  and  the 
-verniiient  lost  no  time  in  announcing  that  the  “extent  of  the 
if.roval  which  H.M.  Government  accorded  to  the  Report  ”  was 
h  a  “general  favourable  disposition  tow'ards  it,”  and  “the 
-.itence  quoted  from  the  covering  letter  to  Part  II.  of  the  Report 
iiveys,  therefore,  an  idea  of  more  complete  approval  than  was 
'  tended.”  So  that  matter  wdll  no  doubt  be  set  right  by 
-■|lanati()iis  in  Parliament. 

There  remains  the  very  important  question  of  India’s  share  in 
'e  military  burden  associated  with  mandates  and  with  Anglo- 
^cl^ian  policy.  Such  subjects  are  touched  with  a  light  hand  by 
e  Esher  Committee,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  between  the 
''5.  An  anonymous  w’riter  in  the  Army  Quarterly,  who  seems 
0  write  with  some  authority,  has  dotted  the  i’s  and  crossed  the 
I's  in  an  article  concluding  thus  : — 

The  regeneration  of  Mesopotamia,  the  awakening  of  Persia,  the  desire  for 
^  tuitii  11  by  Afghanistan,  is  none  of  these  events  the  concern  of  India? 
’  1 :» as  a  partner  in  the  League  of  Nations  cannot  dissociate  herself  entirely 
^  the  obligations  and  liabilities  undertaken  by  that  fraternity.  The 
■  ■■  late  which  has  been  assumed  for  Mesopotamia,  the  agreement  concluded 
-  t  Persia,  have  imposed  fresh  burdens  upon  the  British  Empire,  a  share 
'i  which  India,  as  a  partner,  should  be  prepared  to  bear.  In  any  case, 
-■  r  much  she  maj’  repudiate  such  share,  the  future  of  these  countries 
i  w  inextricably  bound  up  with  Indian  interests  that  it  is  to  her  own  advan- 
to  assist  the  Empire  toOidfil  its  liabilities  rather  than  to  persist  in  the 
i  policy  of  splendid  isolation,  thereby  risking  the  ingression  of  some  foreign 
‘  ■nt  at  her  very  doors. 

But  why  stop  at  the  regions  indicated?  Why  not  apply  the 
"^argument  to  Anatolia,  to  Palestine,  and  possibly  to  Egypt, 
'"Ugh  which  country  passes  that  artery  for  Indian  trade,  the 
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Suez  Canal,  called  by  the  Germans  the  spinal  cord  of  theBritisli 
Empire?  And  why  not  add  Aden  and  its  hinterland,  the  Soudan 
and  East  Africa?  Why  not  Thibet,  China — the  Kowloon  terri¬ 
tory  of  Hong  Kong?  It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop  when 
follow'ing  up  the  argument.  It  all  seems  to  amount  to  thin.  I. 
the  Army  in  India  to  be  available  for  service  wherever  require' 
outside  India,  and,  if  so,  is  it  to  be  so  employed  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Government  of  India,  whatever  form  that  Government 
may  take,  or  on  the  initiative  of  the  Government  of  the  Unite,' 
Kingdom,  pending  the  possible  establishment  of  any  other  form 
of  Central  Executive  for  the  Empire  to  function  in  time  of  peace 
as  the  “Imperial  War  Cabinet”  did  in  the  Great  War?  It  i? 
too  big  a  subject  to  tackle  in  a  single  article,  and  it  is  doubtf.' 
whether  this  is  the  right  moment  to  probe  into  it,  at  a  time  whi-r 
the  reforms  designed  by  the  Esher  Committee  to  promote  th 
efficiency  and  contentment  (they  accentuate  this  word  by  repeti 
tion)  of  the  Army  in  India  should  be  dealt  with  without  delay. 

Another  phrase  occurring  very  constantly  in  the  Report  is  tbr 
“  security  of  the  people  of  India  against  external  aggression  ar  ’ 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity”  as  the  ultirc* 
sanction  for  maintaining  an  army  in  India,  “as  in  all  civilb  ’ 
States.”  The  fact  that  mountain  barriers,  and  the  absence  o' 
railway  communications  in  Afghanistan,  contribute  so  much  t 
the  security  of  the  people  of  India  against  external  aggression  h- 
hitherto  been  an  axiom  of  Empire  Defence.  When  Imperihli;; 
Russia  was  supposed  to  menace  that  security,  Mr.  Arthur  Balf- 
explained  clearly  the  nature  of  the  menace,  the  number  of  Britisl. 
divisions  that  might  have  to  be  drafted  into  India  to  meet  it,  ar  ■ 
above  all,  the  time  when  they  would  be  required.  As  far  as  1 
can  remember,  that  time  was  the  eighteen  months  or  so  reqiiir  ’ 
for  the  completion  by  any  prospective  enemy  of  a  railway  acRa 
Afghanistan,  and  the  assumption  was  then  made  that  there  wo  ’’ 
be  at  least  six  months  available  for  training  the  Territorial  For 
(now  Army)  to  ensure  complete  security,  assuming  sea  commar'^ 
for  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  also  realised  th ' 
armies  operating  beyond  the  mountain  barrier,  either  passing  fw 
Afghanistan  to  India  or  the  other  w’ay,  w'ould  depend  for  tli- 
success  upon  the  attitude  of  the  hill  tribes  on  their  lines  o: 
communication.  The  mastery  of  the  problem  of  human  flip 
may  have  modified  the  Indian  defence  problem  to  some 
but  apparently,  in  the  main,  it  remains  very  much  as  it 
when  last  explained  by  a  statesrqan  to  the  public.  From  tb 
point  of  view  of  defence  against  an  invading  army  there  wp"' 
seem  to  be  no  need  for  an  extension  of  our  resources  for  defen- 
or  of  the  estimate  for  reinforcement  by  British  troops,  or  f  ■ 
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juodification  of  the  time  estimate.  The  “maintenance  of  internal 
innquillity  ”  is  another  business,  as  possibly  affected  by  the  well- 
biown  attempts  by  the  Bolshevik  Kussian  and  Pan-Turanian 
Turicto  stir  up  trouble  by  insidious  “propa-ganda.”  For  Imperial 
Enssia  as  a  prospective  enemy  we  now  have  the  imperialistic 
Bolshevik  and  the  Pan-Turanian  Turk — strange  bedfellows ! 

Here  we  turn  to  the  very  important  annexures  to  the  Eeport, 
fritten  by  the  two  Indian  members  of  the  Committee,  Sir 
Erishna  G.  Gupta  and  Sir  Umar  Hayat  Khan.  The  divergence 
between  their  views  is  conspicuous  and  irreconcilable.  Both  are 
iost  outspf)ken.  Sir  Krishna  Gupta  traces  the  circumstances  up 
to  1857  which  led  to  the  tendency,  on  the  military  side,  “to  make 
:i;e  grip  closer  and  tighter,  ’so  as  not  only  to  keep  Indians  out 
fl[  all  superior  positions,  but  also  practically  to  exclude  them 
from  the  artillery  and  various  other  services  which  form  essential 
branches  of  the  army  organisation.”  And  he  mentions  the 
restriction,  established  after  the  Mutiny,  of  “a  ratio  of  two  Indians 
to  one  European  ”  in  the  rank  and  file.  He  pleads  for  the 
abolition  of  such  restrictions,  because  : — 

The  adoption  of  measures  which  shall  make  the  civil  Government  respon- 
tible  to  the  people  does  not,  in  itself,  make  a  country  autonomous  and  sclf- 
joveming,  nor  can  it  ever  become  so,  as  long  as  the  administration  of  the 
urn;  remains  in  other  hands. 

His  paper  amounts  to  an  appeal  for  immediate  and  complete 
confidence  in  the  civil  Government  of  India  for  which  Indians 
bear  much  responsibility  already,  and  will  bear  infinitely  more 
during  evolution  towards  a  complete  “Dominion  status”  of  self- 
government.  He  appeals  specially  for  complete  trust  to  be 
advertised  by  abolishing  the  “one  European  to  two  Indians,  and 
no  guns  manned  by  Indians  ”  rule  which  was  established  as  a 
result  of  the  jNIutiny,  under  conditions  still  enduring  in  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.  Before  quoting  the  views  of  his 
colleague,  it  is  important  to  recall  to  our  memories  that  the  first 
Boer  Government  placed  in  power  by  popular  vote  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  made  no  claim  for  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  the  country  during  the  transition  stage  until  more 
•ettled  conditions  might  obtain.  I  think  that  we  can  go  further,- 
sndadd  that  the  South  African  Government  would  have  strongly 
opposed  any  proposals  by  the  British  Government  to  withdraw 
Its  troops  until  tlie  South  African  Defence  Act  had  had  time  to 
operate,  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  a  reliable 
Mid  efficient  defence  force  of  South  Africans.  The  wisdom  of 
Ibeir  policy  has  since  been  abundantly  proved,  and  the  bona  fides 
of  the  British  Government  in  leaving  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
perfectly  free,  not  only  in  internal  but  in  external  policy,  has 
never  been  challenged  even  by  anti-British  extremists. 
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Sir  Umar  Hayat  Khan  strongly  urges  that  any  change  in  the 
composition  or  organisation  of  the  Army  in  India  connected  with 
the  proposed  reforms,  or  any  other  alteration  in  the  angle  of 
vision,  should  only  be  introduced  when  all  the  experiments  have 
first  proved  successful  and  have  stood  the  test  in  every  other 
department  of  the  Government.  He  points  to  the  failure  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  Indian  cadets  at  Sandhurst,  adding  that 
some  of  them  were  not  of  the  right  class.  He  points  to  the 
failure  of  an  experimental  regiment,  drawn  from  the  wrong  class 
of  Indian,  raised  in  India  during  the  war,  and  he  thinks  that  it 
w’ould  be  a  great  mistake  to  recruit  from  classes  which  lack  the 
martial  spirit,  as  they  would  never  stand  the  strain  of  war.  One 
of  his  paragraphs  is  so  important,  and  so  directly  in  conflict  with 
the  views  of  his  colleague,  that  I  must  quote  it  in  exte^iso 

Jusfc  as  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  efiBcienc^,  to  have  old  and 
experienced  soldiers  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  Army,  it  is  equally 
essential  to  stiffen  it  by  the  British  element,  i.e.,  by  British  units,  hoTewt 
expensive  it  may  be.  The  necessity  for  this  I  have  seen  myself  in  various 
campaigns,  especially  in  the  last  war.  There  have  been  occasions  when  it 
w'as  only  the  presence  of  British  units  which  kept  the  Indian  troops  staunch. 

. I  hope  that  reformers  with  Utopian  ideas  will  not  persuade  the 

Government  to  depart  from  this  sound  and  established  policy.  If  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  succeed  in  bringing  about  serious  trouble,  coupled  with  a  mutinj 
and  foreign  aggression,  before  India  is  fit  for  self-government,  it  will  came 
a  set-back  to  India  which  will  be  detrimental  to  all  classes,  particularly  to 
those  who  have  any  stake  in  the  land. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  of  almost  equal  interest  in  the 
Esher  Committee  Keport.  I  have  selected  the  points  of  deepest 
significance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  wide  question  of  the  place 
of  India  in  Empire  Defence,  in  accordance  with  the  title  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  Committee  put  forward  as  their  “prin¬ 
cipal  aim  ”  the  promotion  of  the  contentment  and  efficiency  of 
the  Army  in  India,  and  to  secure  that  the  Government  of  Ind;" 
w'ill  have  at  its  disposal  a  well-trained  and  loyal  army,  fit  to  take 
its  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  It  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  strong  arguments  for  retaining  the  present  measures 
for  maintaining  internal  tranquillity  (the  Committee’s  phrase) 
until  the  measures  of  self-government  now  being  adopted  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  For  the  rest,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  we  should  sanction  a  policy  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  or  else¬ 
where,  involving  military  commitments  to  fall  mainly  upon 
Indians,  without  the  Indian  Government  having  its  say  in  such 
policy.  The  statistics  of  Empire  population  quoted  in  this  article 
afford  a  sufficiently  striking  warning  that,  if  we  do  not  study 
Empire  Defence  problems  in  the  light  of  history,  then  it  mayl)<: 
that  we  “shall  spread  our  feathers  for  a  time,”  but  without  douM 
we  shall  “mew  them  soon  after.”  George  Aston. 
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Palestine,  or  Syria,  of  which  she  is  au  essential  part,  after  her 
long  history  of  war,  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Behind 
lier  lies  the  carnage  and  the  destruction  of  centuries.  Before 
her  lies  the  goal  of  unity,  the  opening  of  a  broader  field  of  action 
jnd  of  influence.  With  her  she  carries  eternally  the  two  great 
fiithsof  which  she  is  the  Holy  Land.  Such  a  little  land,  lying 
between  the  sea  which  never  tempted  forth  her  mariners  and 
the  great  Arabian  desert,  yet  linked  with  the  history  of  every 
Empire,  she  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mightiest  civilisa¬ 
tions.  By  her  position  as  the  bridge  between  Asia  and  Africa, 
she  became  the  battlefield  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

:  Could  one  but  stand  on  the  Judean  hills  with  the  plains  below 
lind  the  map  of  the  past  unrolled,  one  would  look  back  nearly 
5,000  years,  yet  one  would  probably  see  the  same  black  Bedouin 
ii:iits  that  break  the  green  vista  to-day.  The  sun-bumed  shep¬ 
herds,  in  striped  brown  abbas,  looked  upon  the  armies  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty  with  as  little  interest  as  they  display  in  the 
Fndish  troops  to-day.  Yet  always  from  the  heights  rulers  of 
ie  hill  country  must  have  watched,  and  prayed  to  their  various 
.  1?,  while  the  tides  of  war  rolled  past.  When  the  Hyksos 
!i(]iierc(l  Egypt  they  came  from  Syria,  bringing  with  them  the 
>eat  god  Baal  (1670  b.c.)  ;  Amosis  of  Thebes  drove  them  back 
(1580  B.c.) ;  and  Thutmosis  I.  penetrated  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
alien  prince,  perhaps,  to  see  that  vision  of  a  great  empire 
'vond  the  Euphrates  which  proved  the  destruction  of  Zenobia, 
‘"thony,  Zenophon,  Napoleon;  yet  is  not  England  in  danger  of 
'  vraing  the  same  dream  to-day?  The  Philistines,  originally 
‘  m  Crete,  left  Egypt  just  before  the  Hebrews,  to  make  their 
aie  in  the  land  of  the  Arabs.  Israel  followed  and  fought  them 
n  that  long  strip  of  plain,  and  she  warred  against  the  nomad 
who  had  swept  in  from  their  deserts  in  recurring  waves — 
"arites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  etc.  The  black  tents  disappeared 
'  m  the  plain  and  sheltered  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  in  the 
ad  of  Moab.  Babylonian  was  the  diplomatic  tongue  in  those 
;  80  messengers  must  have  passed  between  Memphis  and  the 
‘y  of  the  great  river.  The  oldest  caravan  route  in  the  world 
k  the  wealth  of  India  from  Baghdad  to  Damascus  and  south 
ag  the  plains  of  Samaria  and  the  Shephelah  to  Egypt.  Com- 
-  ice  and  culture  and  political  intercourse  flowed  below  the 
-dean  hills,  but,  above  all — war.  The  hosts  of  Sennacherib  and 
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Nebuchaduezzar  may  have  used  the  same  wells  described  as 
“strategic  point”  in  Lord  Allenby’s  campaign  in  1917.  Alex 
ander  the  Great  conquered  Palestine  i‘3'2'2  b.c.),  and  the  Maccabees 
(165  B.c.)  used  the  Maritime  Plain  as  their  battle-groimd  against 
the  Hellenic  culture  and  religion  that  followed  in  his  wake 
Pompey  brought  the  eagles  of  Pome  in  63  b.c.,  and  Cleopatra 
made  Palestine  her  homeward  route  when  she  left  Antony  on 
the  Euphrates  with  his  tragic  Persian  campaign  in  front  of  him 
Parthians  and  Medes  swept  down  to  her  borders  till  Bvzantium 
took  her  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Chosroes  of  Persia 
captured  her,  and  Heraclius,  late  roused  from  the  luxuries  of 
Greece,  recaptured  her.  Then  the  Bedouin  tents  came  back 
when  Omar,  greatest  of  the  earlier  Caliphs,  one  of  the  finest 
products  of  the  simple  warrior  Islam,  brought  his  dead  leader’s 
religion  triumphantly  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem.  Seven  Crusades 
attempted,  with  varying  success,  to  plant  a  European  rule  in 
Syria.  For  a  little  while,  from  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
the  cross  went  forth  to  fight  the  crescent  by  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  yet  the  watchers  on  the  hills  saw  the  fall  of  Acre,  and 
once  again  the  nomad  shepherds  sold  their  goats’  milk  to  con¬ 
querors  of  their  own  race.  Mongols  and  Turks  in  their  turn 
brought  their  armies  along  the  Syrian  bridge,  and  INIohamed  M 
used  it  when  his  goal  was  Egypt.  By  this  age-old  route  the  eagle 
came  again  with  Napoleon,  and  was  wdth  him  driven  back. 
Lastly,  capturing,  town  by  towm,  the  vital  points  that  every  army 
had  fought  for  before,  came  Lord  Allenby — “Allah  Nabi,”  the 
prophet  of  God.  With  him  came  the  new  Arabs  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Bedouins,  W'hose  camels’-hair  tents  are  pitched  today 
in  the  same  place  w'here  thousands  of  years  ago  their  forefathers 
pitched  their  first  camps  from  Arabia.  Resistless  as  the  sea, 
driven  back  again  and  again,  they  have  withstood  the  onslaught 
of  almost  every  known  empire,  till  to-day  they  may  form  one 
of  their  own.  Come  down  from  the  hills,  oh  watcher,  and  travel 
w'ith  me  through  the  Palestine  of  to-day,  hut  do  not  roll  up  tht 
map  of  the  past. 

When  the  canal  and  the  sands — a  white  desert  tufted  with 
sage  brush — lie  behind  one,  one  comes  into  the  barley-fields  of 
Philistia.  The  Judean  table-land  rises  infinitely  blue  to  the  ri^t, 
and  one  begins  to  see  why  Israel  on  the  hills  could  stand  alone, 
aloof  from  the  progress  of  armies,  untouched  by  the  idolatry  of 
the  Canaanites,  to  which  the  Philistines  fell  a  prey.  Judea  u 
cut  off  from  the  plains  by  her  owm  ramparts  of  stony  hills,  ani; 
between  her  and  Moab  lies  the  great  trench  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  Philistia,  with  the  Shephelah,  lay  in  the 
path  of  Thothmes,  Rameses,  Sennacherib,  Rome,  Alexander, 
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Saladin,  Napoleon,  Turkey,  and  England.  Her  first  town,  Gaza, 
lus  repeated  her  history  so  many  times.  In  the  Greek  days  she 
famous  for  her  harbour.  Caravan  routes  went  from  her  to 
Pilmyra  and  Damascus.  She  sent  supplies  to  meet  the  pilgrims 
on  the  great  Haj  road.  She  trafficked  in  slaves  and  stood  for 
the  luxuries  the  prophets  of  the  sterner  mountain  country 
jespised.  Any  invading  army  from  the  south  had  to  take  her, 
or  their  supplies  were  cut  off.  Thus  Egypt  held  her  as  an  out¬ 
post,  and,  while  Jonathan  only  threatened  her  walls,  Alexander 
Janneus  effected  her  capture ;  but  the  Jews  lost  her  to  Pompey, 
who  freed  her,  till  Cmsar  gave  her  to  Herod.  Greek  in  soul,  she 
reclaimed  her  liberty  at  his  death,  and  waxed  prosperous  in 
cnlture  and  commerce.  She  worshipped  Mama,  or  Baal,  and  the 
gods  of  Greece.  Athens  learned  wisdom  from  her,  and  Christian 
ind  Pagan  shared  her  streets,  till  in  a.d.  637  Islam  absorbed  her 
and  fought  with  the  Crusaders  for  her.  Napoleon  made  her 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  France  by  defeating  Ahmed  el  Jezzar 
(the  butcher)  at  her  gates.  Lastly,  the  British  advance  of  1916 
crept  up  to  her,  skirmishing  along  the  coast  from  Ka«ntara 
and  Katia,  where  the  yeomanry  suffered  a  reverse.  Not  at  once 
did  the  veteran  of  so  many  wars  fall.  The  first  battle  of  Gaza 
was  a  failure,  as  the  reserves  were  kept  out  till  too  late,  and  for 
months  the  Turks  held  the  line  from  Gaza  to  Beersheba — the 
beginning  of  trench  warfare  in  Palestine.  Gaza  fell  Novem¬ 
ber  7th,  1917,  and  after  the  Turkish  counter-attack  had  failed  in 
the  direction  of  Beersheba,  their  armies  retired  north — the  8th 
beyond  Lud  and  the  7th  towards  Jerusalem. 

Now  the  table-land  of  Judah  can  only  be  penetrated  up  its 
few  natural  alleys,  and  the  biggest  of  these  is  the  Vale  of  Ajalon, 
it  whose  gate  stands  Lud  among  a  myriad  orange  groves,  whose 
scent  is  almost  intolerably  sweet  as  one  approaches.  An  old  red 
tower,  relic  of  the  Crusades,  rises  above  her  gardens  of  blossom 
and  fniit.  The  sun  shines  on  camp  and  canteens,  wooden  huts, 
and  pickets  of  cavaliy.  The  incoming  train  pours  forth  its  wealth 
of  khaki — khaki  distinctly  disturbed  and  bustled,  for  it  knows 
that  its  luggage  is  probably  lost,  there  being  but  one  van,  which 
is  given  over  to  mails.  It  also  realises  that  it  is  either  going 
to  jolt  to  Jaffa  in  a  low  open  truck,  sitting  on  the  floors  and 
sides,  or  it  is  going  lunchless  in  a  converted  horse  train  long 
hours  to  Jenisalem.  Neither  prospect  is  pleasing.  The  shepherd 
^th  the  far-away  blue  eye  bequeathed  by  some  Frankish  ancestor, 
brown  beard  matching  his  wind-blowm  abba,  looks  on  with  mild 
*orn,  and  the  turbaned  rider,  muffled  in  sky-blue  cloak,  scarcely 
ffloves  his  steed,  wdth  scarlet-tasselled  saddle-bags,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  groaning  luggage  carts. 
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Lud  was  the  home  of  St.  George,  who  tore  down  Diocletian' 
order  for  the  massacre  of  the  Christians,  and  his  dragon  seen;  * 
to  have  arisen  from  the  myth  that  Perseus  rescued  Andromeda' 
from  the  sea  monster  near  Jaffa.  St.  George  has  acquired  the 
merits  of  that  famous  personage,  and,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have 
helped  their  armies  at  Antioch,  the  Crusaders  built  a  church  to 
him  at  Lud.  Saladin  destroyed  it,  but  a  mosque  was  finallv 
erected  over  it  and  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  say  Mass  there 
once  a  year.  Behind  one  lie  the  rolling  plains  of  the  Shephelah 
with  their  corn  and  olives  and  the  strange  caves  in  the  hills  which 
must  have  hidden  so  many  fugitives  from  the  persecutions  which 
raged  along  the  coast,  a  sunny  land  with  patches  of  rough  brus^ 
wood  and  scrub,  from  amongst  which  came  Samson,  the  emblem 
of  the  sun  (Shems — Arabic  for  sun).  To  the  right  a  rough  rOd’ 
winds  ever  upwards  towards  Jerusalem,  and  along  that  road  ir 
Easter  week  came  detachments  from  Lud  to  reinforce  the  York¬ 
shires,  for  Jew  and  Arab  were  fighting  in  the  Holy  City  just  a 
they  fought  before  our  era.  The  Valley  of  Ajalon  winds  u; 
through  grey  stony  hills,  with  that  clear  blue-white  atmospli, 
that  only  exists  in  Palestine.  To  some  eyes  grey  olives,  gre 
scattered  boulders,  and  grey  villages  set  in  wide  sweeps  of  baric 
hillside  present  the  acme  of  desolation,  but  under  the  olives  the 
are  pale  cyclamen,  and  scarlet  anemones  flood  the  roadside. 

A  strolling  shepherd  whistles  some  plaintive  tune  in  an  ir 
visible  gully,  and  always  there  are  peasants  in  blue  and  reii 
and  donkeys  dropping  huge  Jaffa  oranges  from  their  gay  saddle 
bags.  Memory  peoples  the  stage  with  ghosts.  One  can  iraag'r 
the  fanatical  follow'ers  of  Joshua  sweeping  down  between  tb- 
wind-swept  hills,  while  the  sun  stood  still  to  w  atch  the  rout  c' 
Canaan ,  or  the  hordes  of  Philistia  fighting  their  way  up  mile  t; 
mile  to  the  very  gates  of  the  great  city  on  the  heights.  0r> 
can  picture  the  troops  of  Jewish  workmen  toiling  dow  n  to  sharp 
their  tools  in  the  valley  of  the  Smiths,  but  imagination  i- 
bewildered  by  the  swdft  sequence  of  armies  that  followed.  Egyg 
held  Gezer  and  Ajalon  till  Pharaoh  gave  the  former  to  Bolonv 
as  his  daughter’s  marriage  portion,  so  the  soldiers  of  Cest  ■ 
Gallius,  who  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  burn  Jerusalem  ir 
A.D.  66, .trod  in  the  footsteps  of  w'arriors  from  the  Nile.  Modfi^ 
in  the  Vale,  was  the  home  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  centre  c 
their  revolt  against  the  paganism  of  Hellenised  Syria  (166  b.c. 
Perhaps  the  most  glorious  vision  which  Ajalon’s  Valley  conji 
up  is  the  triumphant  two-days’  march  of  the  first  Crusade,  ^ 
came  unopposed  from  Eamleh  right  up  to  Jerusalem,  a  le 
almost  followed  by  Allenby  in  1917.  After  the  fall  of  Gazatr- 
British  force  divided,  one  portion  following  the  8th  Army'. 
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the  coast  and  the  other  sweeping  straight  up  the  old  road  to  the 
Holy  City,  along  which,  scarcely  ahead  of  them,  galloped  the 
jleeing  Turkish  transport  columns. 

How  many  times  must  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  have  come 
flot  from  the  Jaffa  gate  to  tender  the  surrender  of  his  town  or 
to  treat  for  peace  with  hostile  forces !  This  time  no  Governor 
fas  available, -for  Izzet  Bey  had  left  at  sunrise  on  December  8th, 
m  a  “borrowed  ”  cart,  having  first  smashed  the  telegraph  in¬ 
struments  and  ordered  the  evacuation  of  most  of  the  Armenian 
lud Greek  population.  While  the  Turkish  retreat  flowed  wearily 
down  to  Jericho  and  the  townsfolk  were  happily  looting  every- 
tbing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  it  was  left  to  a  tremulous 
Mayor,  under  the  shadow  of  wavering  white  flags,  to  carry  the 
letter  of  surrender  out  towards  the  advancing  British.  At  dawn 
on  December  9th,  a  few  privates  of  the  London  Eegiment  first 
heard  in  faulty  English  from  some  frightened  refugees  the  news 
of  the  historic  surrender,  but  not  till  December  11th  did  the 
C<fflimander-in-Chief  make  his  formal  entry. 

So  many  prophecies  centre  round  the  fall  of  Turkish  power 
in  Jerusalem.  One  says  that  the  city  will  not  be  held  by  an 
likn  nation  until  the  conqueror  enters  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
.inother  foretells  the  triumph  of  “Allah  Nebi,”  the  prophet  from 
the  West,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flow  through  Palestine. 
This  latter  was  realised  by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  pipe-line ; 
bat  the  Jaffa  Gate,  w'hich  had  been  closed  from  time  immemorial, 
was  opened  for  Lord  Allenby,  so  that  he  avoided  an  entrance 
through  the  breach  in  the  great  Turkish  walls  made  for  the 
German  Emperor  when  he  came  to  consecrate  a  German  church 
in  1898. 

The  watching  crowds  must  have  noted  the  contrast  between 
the  pompous  pageant  of  the  Kaiser,  whose  white  dust  cloak 
wrapped  him  like  the  Crusaders’  mantles  of  old,  and  the  simple 
entry  of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  on  foot,  only  followed 
by  a  few  of  his  staff. 

Judea  is  so  tiny  a  land.  She  is  smaller  than  an  English 
county,  perhaps  fifty  miles  by  twenty-five,  yet  she  is  sacred  to 
the  world’s  two  greatest  faiths.  Long,  long  before  Jew  or 
Christian  w’ere  known  Jerusalem  was  a  flourishing  city  of  Canaan, 
and  a  “King  of  Urusalem ’’  is  mentioned  in  the  Tel  el  Amama 
tablets  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  Warrior  Islam 
reveres  her  as  the  land  of  Abraham,  from  whom  were  descended 
the  Koreish,  the  rulers  of  Mecca,  from  whom  in  turn  sprang 
Mahomed  and  the  Sherifian  line  of  to-day,  and  who,  with  Tshmael, 
placed  the  sacred  black  stone  in  the  original  Ka’Aba  at  Mecca. 
At  Hebron,  where  Abraham  is  buried,  a  mosque  covers  his  tomb. 
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to  which,  in  unbroken  sequence,  the  faithful  have  made 
grimages  since  the  days  of  Omar.  Once  a  year  the  Christiam 
are  allowed  to  celebrate  Mass  there.  Another  link  is  Nebi  Musa 
where  the  Bedouin  prays  to-day  before  the  tomb  of  Moses,  whom 
he  reveres  as  greatly  as  the  Jews,  just  as  he  prayed  through  the 
reigns  of  Omeiyad  and  Abassid,  Haroun  er  Eashid,  Nuhredin 
or  Saladin.  Jerusalem  ranks  in  his  eyes  with  Mecca  and  Medina 
his  triumvirate  of  sacred  cities.  The  blue-walled  Mosque  of  Omar 
covers  the  great  rock  from  which,  in  his  vision,  before  the  flight 
to  Medina  brought  him  power  of  armies  and  of  wealth,  Mahomed 
soul-distraught  and  doubting  whether  he  were  the  chosen  prophet 
of  God,  ascended  to  heaven  and  received  the  divine  command  to 
preach  a  gospel  as  pure  and  simple  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Christians  honour  every  street  and  lane  as  having  knowm  the 
footsteps  of  Christ.  Betrayed  among  the  olives  in  a  wind-^wti; 
garden.  He  is  vindicated,  not  by  the  great  churches  where  sects 
and  rituals  quarrel  over  a  few’  inches’  space,  so  that,  if  the 
Armenian  carpet  impinge  on  the  Greek  tiles,  blows  follow;  so 
that  a  Turkish  sentinel  for  years  kept  guard  in  the  cave  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nativity,  but  in  the  love  which  brings  thousands 
of  pilgrims  yearly  from  East  and  West. 

While  Christian  and  Moslem  alike  honour  this  great  past,  Jews 
apparently  look  to  the  future,  and,  having  destroyed  with  Jesus 
the  triumph  of  Jerusalem,  they  still  claim  her  as  the  promised 
land,  in  defiance  of  history  and  of  progress! 

From  Egypt  they  came,  a  wandering  tribe,  and  conquered  a 
foothold  on  the  stony  hills  of  Canaan,  just  as  the  Arabs  under 
Musa  Ibn  Nasir  broke  the  power  of  Spain  and  established  a 
literature,  philosophy,  and  architecture  before  w'hich  we  manel 
to  this  day.  The  descendants  of  Boabdil  no  longer  claim  the 
Alhambra’s  marble  courts,  still  stained  with  his  blood,  but  Israel 
clings  to  the  land  which  she  lost  to  Borne  and  Greece.  Of  the 
population  of  Palestine,  barely  9  per  cent,  are  Jew’s,  and  of  those 
only  one-half  are  Zionists.  The  glory  of  the  Jewish  kingdom 
was  the  Christ  they  deny.  Other  empires  left  more  lasting 
marks  upon  her  than  their  troublous  tribes.  Phoenicia,  her 
sailors  lured  forth  by  distant  chain  of  isles,  taught  her  the  masteir 
of  the  sea  and  left  the  memory  of  her  wonderful  glass,  fonnd 
to-day  in  exquisite  iridescent  fragments  amidst  the  sands  of  Acre. 
Her  architects  made  the  vaunted  temples  of  David  and  Solomon, 
and  her  marble  sarcophagi  can  still  be  seen  in  the  rock  tomh 
of  Sidon.  The  Babylonians  taught  Phoenician  and  Jew  alike 
the  art  of  seal-cutting,  and  Egypt  was  responsible  for  the 
pyramids  which  surmount  some  of  the  tombs.  Borne  made  the 
roads  in  use  to-day.  She  irrigated  the  land  and  built  aqueducts 
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gbe  has  left  her  work  in  temple  and  in  palace  from  Palmyra  to 
Petra.  The  gods  and  the  culture  of  Greece  were  the  mainspring 
ol  the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  where  column  and  arch  and 
coital  testify  to  the  glories  of  her  empire.  The  Crusaders  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  coast  towns  in  the  fortresses  of  Templars 
end  Hospitallers,  and  even  the  Turks  left-  a  few  castles  to  guard 
tlie  hill-tops  or  khans  to  shelter  their  merchants. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  Arabs  who  have  left  most  mark  on  the 
country.  Though  their  architecture  was  borrowed  from  Greece 
and  Home,  the  early  tombs  of  the  Nabateans,  whom  we 
hear  of  Herod  fighting  beyond  the  Dead  Sea,  show  traces  of 
Aramean  inscriptions,  and  they  were  responsible  for  centuries 
for  the  culture  of  Europe.  Haroun  er  Rashid  sent  the  first  watch 
to  Charlemagne,  who  was  frightened  at  the  noise  within  the  case. 
The  courts  of  the  Alhambra  resemble  the  black  and  white  marble 
cdumns  and  great  vaults,  the  stately  carved  arches  and  gates 
:  of  the  khans  now  hidden  in  the  sukhs  of  Damascus. 

Philosophy,  astronomy,  and  mathematics  flourished  in  the  ninth 
i  century.  El  Khansa  wrote  lyrics  in  a.d.  646  that  would  compare 
irith  any  we  read  to-day.  The  famous  story  of  Antar’s  love  for 
Abla  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  romances  of  Abelard  and  H^loise, 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  great  library  at  Baghdad  was  visited  by 
students  from  all  over  the  world.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
famous  Aleppo  philosopher,  the  blind  Abdul  Allah  el  Moari,  wrote 
exquisite  descriptions  of  Nature  and  achieved  immortality  among 
cynics  by  causing  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  :  “Here  is  the 
crime  that  my  father  committed  against  me  and  that  I  have 
committed  against  nobody.” 

The  Abassid  dynasty  produced  A1  Muten  Abi,  who  loved  Greece 
and  the  gods  of  Parnassus.  Ibn  Zina,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
doctors,  was  an  Arab,  and  his  statues  may  be  seen  in  Europe 
May.  Arab  doctors  were  called  to  the  death-bed  of  Frederic  the 
Great.  To-day,  after  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule,  the  ancient 
Arab  civilisation  has  passed  away,  while  the  dawn  of  the  new  Syrian 
is  breaking,  but  the  people  remain  the  same.  Blue  eyes  and 
fair  hair  have  been  handed  down  from  the  captive  Franks.  Rome 
lias  bequeathed  her  features  from  the  shadowy  past.  The  profile 
of  Greece,  and  even  the  flat  cheek  bones  of  the  Mongol,  may  be 
found  among  the  Syrians  of  to-day.  But,  fair  or  dark,  blue-eyed 
from  the  West  or  black-eyed  from  the  deserts,  Christian  or 
Moslem,  Druse  or  Bedouin,  shepherd  in  striped  camels’ -hair, 
who  sleeps  under  a  stone  on  the  mountain  side,  winding  his  white 
Irofiya  over  his  face  and  eats  a  handful  of  dates  beside  a  moun- 
stream,  or  the  polyglot  student  from  the  great  universities 
of  Europe — all  are  Arabs,  speaking  the  same  tongue  and  moved 
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by  the  same  enthusiasm.  All  the  dominions  he  has  suffered! 
under  have  not  changed  the  Arab  ’  s  characteristics.  Simplicity  and  * 
endurance  were  brought  him  by  the  winds  of  the  deserts,  by  the 
hunger  he  has  endured  on  his  long  caravan  routes.  He  has! 
learned  patience  from  the  slow  gait  of  his  camel,  and  the  love  of! 
poetry  came  to  him  in  the  great  spaces,  where  the  earth  throbbed 
her  songs  to  the  stars.  Courage  in  war  was  the  creed  of  his^ 
prophet,  and  implicit  obedience  he  drank  in  with  the  Koran,! 
Love  of  the  land  and  of  husbandry  is  his  heritage  from  the  ages 
where  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  to  destroy  the  crops  or 
the  palms  of  a  village,  even  when  the  inhabitants  might  be  I 
murdered  with  impunity.  The  cry  of  the  West  has  always  been 
that  the  Arab  tribes  can  never  unite.  Often  it  has  proved  correct. 
France  prospered  by  it  in  Morocco.  It  saved  Italy  in  Tripolitania. 
England  thus  found  her  path  smoothed  in  the  Soudan.  Never¬ 
theless,  once  in  Arab  history  a  great  force  arose  and  indomitably 
swept  across  the  world,  breaking  down  every  empire  before  it. 
That  was  the  force  of  Islam  and  religion.  It  showed  that  the 
tribes  could  combine.  That  same  force  very  nearly  arose  under 
the  Mahdi — perhaps,  had  he  lived,  it  would  have  proved  its 
might  again.  To-day  a  different  pow'er  is  moving  among  the 
Arab  people.  It  is  national,  not  religious.  The  spirit  that  broke 
Persia  and  Greece,  Egypt  and  Spain,  is  crying  to-day  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  for  unity.  Europe  is  barring  the  way,  yet  the 
shibboleth  of  our  age  is  the  famous  “right  of  all  nations  to  chpoee 
their  own  government.”  Ninety  per  cent,  of  Palestine’s  popula¬ 
tion  demand  the  central  Arab  kingdom.  The  future  of  Palestine 
lies  in  agriculture,  while  the  Jew’s  strong  point  is  his  commercial 
instinct.  All  along  North  Africa,  from  Casablanca  to  Benghazi, 
the  Jew  waxes  rich  in  his  trade ;  but  I  have  seen  only  one  agri¬ 
cultural  colony  in  which,  without  external  pressure  or  charitable 
foundation,  the  Jew  lives  by  his  cultivation  of  the  soil — Tegrena 
on  the  Gebel,  south  of  Tripoli. 

These  are  the  thoughts  that  crowded  into  one’s  mind  during  ^ 
the  turbulent  Easter  week.  Generally,  when  one  leaves  the 
Jaffa  Gate  behind  with  the  modern  street,  and  steps  down  into 
the  narrow  alleys  of  the  walled  city,  its  charm  clings  to  one  at 
once.  Most  Eastern  cities  are  w^hite-washed  or  clay-walled,  but 
Jerusalem’s  houses  are  of  stone,  once  grey,  perhaps,  as  her 
desolate  hills,  but  now  mellowed  by  time  and  weather  to  lovely 
illusive  shades  of  pale  gold  and  mauve  and  mist  blue  amidst  the 
grey.  Old,  tapering  arches  cross  the  streets  and  support  lattiwd 
balconies  and  carved  windows.  From  odd  corners  jut  out  quaint 
buttresses,  and  the  upper  stories  overhang,  their  curved  fronts 
dripping  mint  and  sage  from  the  crevices  between  old  stones. 
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Bv  crumbling  wall  and  twisting  cobbled  paths  that  linger  by 
leionants  of  old  cisterns  and  forgotten  pools,  one  descends  in  the 
jjrkness  to  covered  sukhs,  and  beyond  grey  stones  again  and 
Ijchen  amidst  the  cobbles,  one  comes  to  the  Wailing  Wall  and 
jlieone  flawless  gem  of  Jerusalem — the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Blue 
git,  or  green,  or  exquisitely  iridescent  with  gleams  of  gold  and 
pey?  Far,  far  away  from  the  turmoil  of  religious  strife  that 
lurks  the  holy  places  of  Christendom,  infinitely  remote  from  the 
niled-in  labelled  spots,  from  the  tinsel  and  the  tawdriness,  from 
piide  and  text  and  smell  of  wax  candles,  the  blue-grey  dome 
nfes  alone  above  the  wide  marble  courts.  It  is  so  very  quiet. 
The  crimson  anemones  in  the  long  grass  can  hear  the  whispers 
o(  the  olive  trees  above  them.  Tall  cypress  vie  with  the  towers, 
hng  skywards  from  the  mellow  w'alls  that  separate  this  garden 
o{  enchantment  from  the  town.  Across  great  spaces  of  cool 
"irble  and  uncut  grass  the  great  battlemented  walls  and  the  long- 
doeed  Golden  Gate  shut  out  the  tortured  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
Dear  and  peaceful  in  the  sunshine,  the  lovely  Mount  of  Olives, 
dl  grey  with  the  trees  that  comforted  Christ’s  sorrows, 
.xned  with  slender  spires  above  white  convents,  rises  heaven- 
a^rds. 

The  tumult  of  the  streets  generally  attracts  enthralled  atten- 
n,  for  every  race  and  every  class  jostle  each  other  in  the  narrow 
ia/isrs.  The  old  Jew  with  parchment  face,  lined  as  with 
tunes  of  thought,  beneath  his  close-wound  turban,  his  ancient 
bffn  garment  one  with  the  dark  background,  sits  motionless 
a  the  doorstep  of  his  house,  while  his  brother  from  Poland,  with 
.  asy  ringlets  under  a  fur-trimmed  beret,  flaunts  flowing  coat 
i  purple  or  amber  velvet  over  the  tight,  striped  “tobh.” 
-ucnian,  Greek,  Russian,  and  Latin  jostle  the  black  Ethiopian, 
'iterobed  and  scarlet-sashed,  and  the  bearded  peasant  whose 
.ite  kufiya  falls  down  from  the  close-bound  agall  over  coarse 

-  a  and  long,  curved  knife.  Bedouin  wnmen  in  black  robes 

trailing  sleeves,  wearing  heavy  necklaces  of  gold  coins,  and 
'-iok  black  turbans  above  tattooed  cheeks  and  brown  curls,  chaffer 
r huge  oranges  in  company  with  the  veiled  Moslem,  shapeless 
slier  sombre  swathings,  or  the  peasant  from  Bethlehem  in  dark 

short  jacket,  richly  embroidered  in  red,  and  spotless  veil 
^Viiig  back  over  a  high  peak.  Red  fezzes  above  European 
contrast  with  the  Kurd  in  tight,  pale  blue  trousers  and 
"  rniderod  waistcoat,  with  gay  silk  handkerchief  wound  round 
■ibead.  The  stately  sheikh,  in  gorgeous  abba  woven  with  gold, 
'u  scarlet  leather  boots  laced  up  with  royal  blue,  follows  the 

-  :.bre  robes  and  high  round  hat  of  the  long-haired  Greek  priest. 
I A  kawas,  in  crimson  and  fantasy  of  gold-strapped  bolero  over 
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baggy  white  trousers,  his  silver,  curly  sword  swinging  wide  ^ 
makes  way  with  silver-headed  mace,  and  khaki  drifts  scornfuUvi 
past  the  many  coloured  smokers  of  the  long-tubed  gkl! 
narghilehs. 

Pekin  draws  Mongol  and  Tartar,  Jap  and  golden-robed  Laipoi 
from  Tibet,  to  mix  with  Manchu  and  the  shaven  heads  of  th  ’ 
South.  In  Canton’s  mysterious  streets  one  peers  bewildered  ati 
a  score  of  races.  Bangkok  links  East  to  West  with  silk-robe^’ 
Annamite,  frail  Tonkinois,  the  flat  cheek  bones  of  China,  andth- 
powdered,  flower-crowmed  Burmese,  to  Dutch  from  Java,  French' 
and  Siamese,  but  I  think,  of  all  cities  in  the  w’orld,  Jerusaltr.i 
crowds  are  the  most  heterogeneous,  for  no  Western  nation  ii;' 
unrepresented,  and  Islam,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Abyssinia,  seen^  ' 
to  send  there  specimens  of  her  tribes.  Yet  Easter  of  1920  foiin.’' 
those  streets  deserted,  shops  shut,  and  sukhs  dimly  forlorn,  tb.' 
only  sign  of  life  a  party  of  Sikhs  rigid  in  the  shadows  of  ar,' 
ancient  arch  or  a  group  of  insouciant  British  soldiers  guarding! 
a  maxim  at  one  of  the  very  stations  of  the  Cross.  The  onlv! 
sound  of  life  w’as  the  clang  of  rifle-butts  dropped  on  stone  whe  ' 
some  inspecting  officer  passed,  or  the  measured  tramp  of  a  patru' 
re-echoing  in  hollow  alleys.  The  walled  city  left  behind,  thek 
was  plenty  of  movement — ambulances  alert  wdth  the  red-cross.  ■ 
attendants,  temporary  telephones  being  swdftly  constructeil 
business-like  searching  in  baggy  coat  and  still  more  voluminou- 
abba  for  hidden  arms  as  citizens  came  back  to  their  homp^ 
clatter  of  cavalry  and  purr  of  staff  motors,  and  everywhere  tb-' 
grave-faced  Sikhs — in  hotel  passages,  on  office  roofs,  wearily^ 
taking  short  sleep  on  rolled  blankets  in  the  long  passages  betwccr' 
the  shops,  clinging  determinedly  to  unexpected  telephones  ir/ 
strange  places.  All  this  w-as  because  one  reckless  Jew  laugboV 
and  mocked  at  Islam’s  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  o^vi,, 
prophets.  The  pilgrims  came  from  Hebron  and  were  to  join  tbs. 
Good  Friday  band  that  had  most  fortunately  already  gone  o  ' 
ahead  from  Jerusalem.  The  wayfarers  reached  the  Jaffa  Gab- 
just  as  Easter  hymns  were  being  sung  in  Christian  churches,  tb 
which,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  breathless  messenger  brought  tl 
news  that  Islam  and  Hebrew  had  renewed  their  age-old  fight. 
The  pilgrims  were  armed  only  with  staves  and  stones.  Wit'^ 
these  they  turned  on  the  original  culprit  who  had  called  o;' 
insults  on  their  Prophet.  Passing  Jews,  armed  with  more  deadly; 
weapons,  sought  to  protect  their  countryman.  Three  Moslem  ^ 
were  killed.  Then  the  battle  began  in  earnest,  and  Briti  y 
soldiers  dropped  prayer-books  for  bayonets  and  marched  out  o - 
church  to  the  rescue.  A  tragic  story  : — Twelve  lifeless  figurp^ 
broken  and  bleeding,  passed  out  of  the  Jaffa  Gate.  Seven  dk-- 
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jied  before  Sunday  night  spread  darkness  over  a  hushed  and 
Itooding  city.  Nearly  two  hundred  were  wounded.  There  were 
,  laeiits  of  high  heroism,  as  when  a  soldier  of  the  Flying  Corps, 
IjriDg  to  stop  a  desperate  fight  between  Jew  and  Moslem,  was 
(oned  to  death.  There  were  moments  of  sheer  brutality,  as 
lien  a  veiled  Arab  woman  looking  down  from  her  balcony  was 
deliberately  shot  by  a  Jew  in  the  street  below.  He  paid  the 
Malty,  for  he  and  three  of  his  family  perished  and  his  house 


188  set  on  fire.  There  w'ere  even  incidents  of  bitter  humour, 
[or  while  an  English  officer  was  leading  off  two  sullen  captives, 
j hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each,  a  woman  flung  herself  upon  him 
d  bit  bis  fingers  to  the  bone. 

Next  day  there  was  the  usual  looting,  and  incidents  of  humour 
Boltiplied,  for  one  might  see  a  stalwart  figure  flying  down  a 
iireet  with  a  sewing  machine  on  his  shoulder,  or  conveniently 
Tolnminous  abba  bulging  hopelessly  over  some  article  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  but  the  muzzles  of  the  Lewis  guns  threatened 
from  every  low  archway  into  the  labyrinth  of  sukhs,  and  the 
jfflrdy  troops  of  England  relieved  the  impassive  Sikhs.  The 
leraming  pilgrimage  of  4,000  magically  melted  away  before  they 
leached  the  walled  city,  so  that  only  a  few  hundred  entered  the 
Mae  mosque  for  the  final  ceremonies.  There  the  Mufti  preached 
» loyal  sermon  of  peace,  while  the  Pasha  strenuously  supported 
the  English  outside. 

It  was  no  religious  question  that  troubled  Jerusalem.  The 
ipirit  is  purely  national.  “The  Jews  w’ant  to  take  our  country 
from  us,”  cried  an  Arab  woman.  This  is  the  widespread  feeling. 
The  Moslems  are  not  anti- Jew.  In  Cairo,  when  an  important 
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The  night  creatures  and  the  day  creatures  form  two  distinct  ^ 
worlds,  the  one  being  roused  to  activity  when  the  other  sinks  to 
rest,  and  we  w'ho  belong  to  the  day  world  know  little  of  the  birds  ^ 
and  beasts  of  the  dark  hours,  of  that  wdld  life  of  the  night  which  ‘ 
has  vanished  before  mankind  is  about  in  the  morning.  The 
only  w'ay  to  learn  more  about  it  is  to  go  out  in  an  evening  and  - 
listen  to  the  calls  and  challenges  that  ring  out  over  meadow  and  * 
woodland.  To  hear  the  voices  of  the  night  one  should  choose  a  j 
calm,  quiet,  fine  evening,  when  no  breath  of  air  stirs,  when  ^ 
even  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  is  a  disturbance  that  arrests  vour  | 
instant  attention,  when  everything  is  so  still  that  every  little ! 
sound  seems  magnified  a  thousandfold ,  and  the  tiny  squeaks  of  ^ 
the  bats  become  shrilly  penetrating.  The  murmur  of  the  restless  5 
rooks  cawing  themselves  to  sleep  in  their  distant  rookery  sounds  j 
like  the  moan  of  the  sea  breaking  on  a  shingly  shore,  the  barking  I 
of  a  cur  half  a  mile  away  seems  near  at  hand,  and  the  heavy! 
drone  of  a  passing  dor-beetle  might  pass  for  the  engine  of  an 
aeroplane. 

People  talk  of  the  “  silent  watches  of  the  night,”  but  such  an 
evening  as  described  above  is  full  of  sound ;  it  is  true  all  the 
familiar  noises  of  the  day  are  gone,  and  missing  them  one  feels 
that  night  is  still  and  quiet,  but  it  is  a  quietness  pregnant  with 
life,  and  one  hears  wild  creatures  moving  on  all  sides.  There 
is  a  rustle  here,  a  squeak  there,  the  scuttering  of  a  rabbit  through 
the  bracken,  the  rustle  of  a  bat’s  wing  as  it  sw'oops  overhead,  and 
the  swish  of  something  passing  through  the  bushes.  There  are 
numberless  mysterious  sounds,  strange  calls,  and  unexplainable 
noises.  No  wonder  the  country  folk  talk  of  ghosts  and  spirits 
and  dread  to  pass  through  the  midnight  woods.  At  such  a 
moment  the  hoot  of  an  owl  seems  to  make  the  very  darkness 
vibrate,  while  the  cry  of  a  vixen  to  her  mate  is  calculated  to  upset 
the  very  stoutest  nerves.  A  vixen’s  call  is  indeed  a  mournful 
sound,  a  truly  terrifying  one ;  you  would  think  it  was  a  lost  soul 
in  torment  screaming  for  the  help  that  will  never  reach  it!  It 
has  no  likeness  whatever  to  the  sedate  bark  of  the  dog-fox,  who 
just  utters  two  or  three  short  yaps,  never  more,  which  he  repeats 
in  several  minutes’  time.  He  always  barks  in  this  limited  way, 
w'hich  distinguishes  him  at  once  from  the  yelping  curs  that  bark 
so  energetically  in  the  different  farmyards.  It  is  very  seldom 
you  hear  a  vixen  call,  for  she  is  practically  mute  unless  moved 
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liy strong  emotion,  such  as  the  excitement  of  the  mating  season, 
or  trouble  with  her  cubs.  If  she  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
Ijrter,  she  may  lament  aloud,  crying  for  the  cubs  that  have  gone, 
liot  otherwise  you  w'ill  only  hear  her  about  Christmas  time,  when 
jbeuses  her  voice  as  a  siren’s  song  to  lure  a  mate  to  her. 

I  remember  one  December  night  hearing  such  a  courtship. 

It  was  a  beautiful  w'inter  night,  mild  for  the  time  of  year,  not 
I  breath  of  wind  stirred,  the  stars  twinkled  dully  out  of  a  slightly 
overcast  sky,  and  the  country  was  wrapped  in  blackness,  for  the 
noon  would  not  rise  for  an  hour  or  two  yet.  It  was  so  still  one 
felt  that  you  would  hear  a  pin  drop  a  mile  away.  For  a  moment 
the  silence  brooded,  only  to  be  broken  by  the  hoot  of  a  brown 
owl,  Loud  and  clear  it  rang  across  the  country,  hills  and  valleys 
echoed  and  re-echoed  w’ith  it,  and  it  had  hardly  died  down  before 
another  replied.  Then  a  third  took  up  the  challenge,  then  a 
(onrth,  and  a  fifth,  when  the  first  owl  responded,  and  the  wood¬ 
lands  rang  as  they  cried  defiance  at  one  another.  If  there  was 
one  owl  hooting,  there  were  a  score,  and  the  volume  of  sound 
seemed  the  greater  by  comparison  with  the  quietness  that  had 
reigned  before.  Now  the  disturbance  died  down  to  soft  cooing 
gnrgles  and  sharp  “ker-wick  !  ker-wicks  !  ”  Then  again  flared  up 
into  a  perfect  babel  of  hoots.  A  dark  form  floated  noiselessly 
over  my  head  and  alighted  on  the  projecting  bough  of  a  fir  tree, 
where  outlined  against  the  sky  I  could  discern  the  fluffy  shape 
of  one  of  the  participants  in  the  concert.  As  I  looked  the  owl 
stretched  out  his  head,  his  throat  swelled  up,  and  “ Hoo-oo-oo-ooo !” 
lie  cried.  Then  drawing  himself  erect,  he  finished  with  a  “Ker- 
wick!  wick!  wick!”  Again  the  challenge  was  taken  up,  again 
the  night  rang  with  hooting,  but  suddenly  and  clearly  for  all  the 
din  came  another  sound,  a  faint  and  distant  bark.  It  was  just 
three  short  yaps  a  long  way  off  in  the  big  woods  down  the  valley, 
hut  it  was  what  I  had  come  out  to  listen  for,  the  bark  of  a  fox. 
After  a  few  moments  it  was  repeated,  and  this  time  seemed  a 
Httie  clearer,  so  the  fox  was  moving  and  evidently  coming  nearer. 
•At the  same  time  there  was  a  call  in  another  direction,  the  same 
two  or  three  short  gruff  yaps,  and  it  became  evident  there  were 
two  foxes  on  the  move.  Their  calls  annoyed  a  cur-dog,  at  a 
cottage  in  the  middle  distance,  and  it  broke  into  a  fury  of  barking, 
cothat  other  sounds  were  drowned  by  its  noise.  Its  continued 
stream  of  yaps  were  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  few  short  barks 
of  the  foxes,  which  spoke  once  or  twice  and  then  were  silent. 
The  call  of  a  fox  can  always  be  told  from  the  barking  of  a  dog 
hythe  fact  that  it  is  not  continuous ;  a  fox  never  goes  on  barking, 
it  jnst  gives  two  or  three  yaps  and  then  stops,  to  repeat  them  in 
‘few  minutes,  but  in  this  intermittent  way  it  may  go  on  for 
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some  time.  Another  difference  between  a  dog  barking  in  thei 
night  and  the  call  of  a  fox  is  that  the  former  remains  at  the 
same  spot,  but  the  latter  keeps  moving  on.  You  hear  it  first  in 
the  distance,  then  a  little  nearer,  next  at  one  place,  then  im 
another,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  animal  pauses  to  give  a  yap  * 
or  two,  trots  forward,  stops  again,  and  so  on  during  its  night’s 
wanderings. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  evening  of  which  I  was  writing;  first 
a  fox  barked  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  a  night  of  great  activity  in  the  wild  world, 
There  are  some  nights  when  not  even  an  owl  will  hoot,  when  i 
all  the  creatures  of  the  woods  and  valleys  go  about  their  business 
in  perfect  quietness,  and  you  would  think  there  was  no  life  in  [ 
the  countryside.  For  weeks  at  a  time  you  may  listen  and  never ! 
hear  a  fox  bark ;  I  mean  not  only  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer  when  they  are  naturally  silent,  but  during  those  winter 
and  early  spring  months  when  the  spring  madness  stirs  within  I 
them  and  they  call  to  their  mates.  Wind  and  rain  will  always ' 
keep  birds  and  beasts  at  home,  the  two  combined  will  damp  even 
the  brown  owl’s  spirits ;  but  sometimes  the  night  will  seem  per¬ 
fect,  being  fine,  calm,  and  beautifully  still,  yet,  though  it  seems 
so  peaceful,  and  the  animals  are  undoubtedly  out  and  about,  they  * 
utter  not  a  sound  or  a  call.  Then  will  come  a  night,  as  quiet : 
and  peaceful  as  the  last,  and  to  our  dull  human  senses  differing  j 
not  a  whit  from  its  predecessor,  yet  it  does  differ  somehow  or  I 
other,  and  the  wild  creatures  rejoice  accordingly ;  it  is  as  perfect 
an  evening  for  them  as  it  is  for  us,  and  such  a  night  w^as  the  one 
of  which  I  write.  Another,  and  yet  another,  fox  joined  in,  until 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  at  least  a  score  barking.  Allowing 
for  the  fact  that  each  fox  was  on  the  move  and  that  not  one  of 
them  stopped  for  long  in  the  same  spot,  one  could  safely  say 
that  there  were  nine  or  ten  calling.  Some  of  the  cries  came  from 
the  woods  on  the  distant  slopes,  but  the  clearness  and  distinct¬ 
ness  of  others  showed  that  the  animals  were  near  at  hand.  One 
bark  rang  out  quite  loudly,  the  fox  was  not  a  field’s  length  away, 
and  I  knew  he  must  be  following  the  road  that  foxes  invariably 
travel  when  they  pass  near  the  house — through  a  'certain  muddy  ^ 
gateway,  round  the  bend  of  the  pond,  and  up  the  bank  to  the 
gorse  bushes  where  there  is  a  big  population  of  rabbits.  I  peered 
into  the  darkness,  but  could  see  nought  save  the  black  shapes 
of  some  cattle  that  were  lying  out.  “Woh!  wouh !  woh!”  the 
fox  barked  again,  and  this  time  not  a  hundred  yards  off.  His 
cry  seemed  to  echo  across  the  country,  as  fox  after  fox  replied 
to  the  challenge,  for  challenge  or  love  song  it  evidently  was.  It  ; 
was  more  weighty  business  than  rabbits  and  hunting  which  was 
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SO  sorely  disturbing  the  foxes  this  beautiful  night  and  that  had 
set  every  fox  in  a  wide  district  barking  like  a  lot  of  crazy  dogs. 
The  answer  concerning  the  reason  of  their  excitement,  the  reply 
JO  their  calls,  came  suddenly  and  startlingly,  for  out  of  the  vague 
jarkness  quite  near  at  hand  arose  such  an  agonising  scream  as 
made  one’s  hair  stand  on  end.  An  indescribable  sound,  in  which 
there  was  a  whine,  and  a  spit,  and  which  died  away  in  a  howl. 
It  seemed  to  shiver  through  you  from  head  to  foot,  and  rasp  your 
nerves  until  you  felt  like  screaming  too.  Silence  followed  for 
a  few  minutes,  even  the  owls  w'ere  surprised  into  quietness,  and 
then  it  again  rang  through  the  startled  night.  It  was  the  reply 
of  a  vixen  to  her  w^ooers,  the  call  with  which  she  answered  their 
lerenading.  Carried  away  by  the  excitement  she  had  forgotten 
for  the  moment  her  habit  of  muteness,  and  so  gave  voice  to  her 
emotions.  Dog  foxes  called  to  her  on  all  sides ;  twice,  and  then 
thrice,  the  vixen  screamed  her  answer,  after  which  silence  sank 
oponthe  countryside,  save  for  a  fox  that  yapped  once  in  the  far 
distance.  I  peered  into  the  darkness  wondering  what  had 
happened — did  that  fox  which  barked  so  near  at  hand  find  favour 
with  the  lady,  did  she  accept  him  as  her  mate,  or  did  she  decline 
them  one  and  all,  going  off  with  a  whisk  of  her  brush  to  meet 
some  stranger  from  over  the  hills?  It  was  impossible  to  do  more 
than  surmise,  for  the  night  was  now  perfectly  peaceful,  the 
ucitement  was  quite  over,  and  no  hint  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
different  suitors  came  to  me  out  of  the  darkness.  All  I  know 
uthat  there  were  no  foxes  barking  in  the  surrounding  woods  for 
many  succeeding  nights;  only  the  owls  hooted,  and  hooted,  and 
hooted  yet  again. 

Of  all  the  cries  of  the  night  there  is  not  one  which  appeals 
tome  more  than  the  hooting  of  an  owl.  It  always  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  wild  life  of  the  night ; 
jet  many  persons  hate  the  sound,  dubbing  it  “weird,”  “melan- 
iiiolv,”  and  refer  to  nights  “made  hideous”  by  owls.  Well,  it 
I' all  a  matter  of  taste,  but  I  love  to  hear  the  brown  owls  holding 
their  concerts  round  the  house  in  the  dark,  and  what  concerts 
ftey  do  have  at  times !  Though  the  brown  owl  is  never  silent 
»t  any  period,  it  is  certainly  most  noisy  in  November  and 
December,  when  it  makes  the  nights  ring  with  its  well-known 
with  its  “Ker-wick”  call,  and  the  softer  bubbling  sound 
vliich  reminds  one  of  the  cooing  of  a  dove.  T  believe  that  the 
commotion  that  goes  on  at  this  time  of  year  is  due  to  the  parent 
wis  driving  the  young  birds  away  from  the  home  territory. 
Dwls  are  birds  that  nest  very  early  in  the  year,  their  eggs  being 
Nearly  in  March,  the  nest-hole  having  been  selected  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  February  or  even  January,  so  that  their  mating  and 
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love-making  go  on  about  Christmas  time.  The  young  birda 
of  the  previous  season  have  then  a  very  lively  time,  what  with 
their  own  love-making,  their  parents’  determination  not  to  let  I 
them  establish  themselves  in  the  old  home  territory,  and  their 
efforts  to  find  unclaimed  nesting-holes.  When  February  comes 
and  all  the  mated  couples  have  somehow  or  other  found  house- 1 
room,  the  evenings  become  much  quieter,  the  hoot  that  now  and 
again  rings  through  the  night  being  a  different  sound,  a  more 
peaceable  one,  from  the  frenzied  call  of  the  winter  months. 

The  barn  owl  is  never  such  an  obtrusive  bird  as  the  brown  ' 
though  when  it-  does  call  its  utterance  is  a  sufficiently  startling 
one,  being  a  weird  scream,  which,  heard  in  an  old  building  in  the 
dark,  is  at  any  time  sufficient  to  ensure  the  place  of  a  reputation 
for  being  haunted.  It  will  also,  when  frightened,  utter  a  long- 
drawn  hiss,  which  is  calculated  to  shake  the  stoutest  nerves.  In 
fact,  given  an  old  ruined  building,  with  a  pair  of  bam  owls  in 
occupation,  and  a  nervous  person  visiting  it  in  the  dusk,  one  is 
assured  of  a  ghost,  if  not  two  or  three ! 

When  you  consider  the  strange  cries  that  birds  and  beasts  will ' 
utter  in  the  night,  the  voices  that  will  come  from  sky  and  covert, 
the  mournful  calls  of  migrant  waders  passing  overhead,  and  the 
tragic  shriek  of  the  vixen,  one  can  only  wonder  that  the  country¬ 
side  is  not  more  thickly  peopled  with  spooks  and  spirits !  The 
most  blood-curdling  noise  I  have  ever  heard  was  one  night  in  ; 
September.  I  went  out  about  8.50  (summer  time).  It  was  a ' 
stilt,  beautiful  evening,  already  nearly  dark,  and  owls  were 
hooting  in  all  directions,  their  cries  ringing  very  loud  in  the 
stillness.  I  stayed  listening  to  them  for  some  minutes,  when 
there  was  suddenly  a  most  piercing,  agonising  cry,  which  was 
repeated  again  and  again  at  intervals  of  a  few  moments.  It  was 
something  like  the  call  of  a  vixen,  only  worse,  and  for  the 
moment  I  thought  it  must  be  one.  I  ran  into  the  house  and 
brought  my  brother  out  to  listen — the  sound  was  repeated,  and 
evidently  came  from  the  woods  that  are  only  a  field’s  length 
from  the  house.  The  nerve-shaking  racket  went  on.  Could  that 
noise  really  be  produced  by  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood?  Of  one 
thing  I  am  convinced — it  would  have  put  an  Irish  banshee  to 
shame !  The  animal ,  for  an  animal  we  concluded  it  must  be, 
continued  to  scream,  but  was  evidently  moving  along  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  We  peered  into  the  darkness,  but  could  only  see 
the  dark  line  of  the  trees  and  the  forms  of  some  cattle.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  creature  came,  now  the  cry  came  from  half-way 
up  the  meadow,  now  it  was  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and 
the  nearer  it  got  the  more  fearsome  it  was!  “It  must  be  a  ^ 
vixen,”  whispered  my  brother,  but  as  he  spoke  enlightenment 
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Ioe  to  me,  for  I  had  heard  a  cry  something  like  it  before,  and 
it  was  a  badger  cub’s  wail.  “I  believe  it  is  a  badger,”  I  whis- 
■ed  back,  gazing  into  the  gloom  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it,  but 
)  next  call  was  further  off,  and  then  sounded  again  from  the 
od,  after  which  it  ceased,  and  there  came  instead  the,  to  us, 
11-known  gasping  grunt  of  a  badger.  For  half  an  hour  or 
)re  we  stayed  and  listened  to  the  badgers  grunting  up  and 
wn  the  woods,  but  heard  no  more  screaming  ;  however,  we  were 
then  quite  convinced  that  it  was  a  badger  or  badgers  that  had 
idethe  uproar,  though  the  explanation  of  it  was  another  matter, 
was  much  too  late  in  the  summer  for  it  to  have  been  cubs 
Hing  to  their  mother,  but  it  may  have  been  a  mating  call, 
deed  almost  certainly  was,  for  badgers  do  mate  in  the  autumn, 
eir  cubs  being  born  very  early  in  the  spring. 

There  are  many  badgers  in  the  woods  round  my  home,  and  it 
by  no  means  unusual  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  to 
»r  a  family  party  out  foraging.  The  cubs  whimper  and  cry, 
bile  the  old  one  replies  with  the  usual  grunts.  The  grunting 
[  a  badger  is  a  curious  sound,  being  more  of  a  gasping  snort 
lan  a  real  grunt  such  as  a  pig  utters.  It  is  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
acdve  sound,  and  there  is  no  other  call  like  it;  it  is,  too, 
ecnliarly  a  voice  of  the  night,  for  the  badger  is  a  most  strictly 
octumal  animal,  and  never,  if  it  can  help  itself,  roams  abroad 
uring  the  day ;  indeed ,  I  have  never  seen  a  wild  one  out  in  the 
laytime,  yet  tame  badgers  seem  rather  to  like  the  sunshine  and 
ire  quite  as  active  by  day  as  by  night.  One  evening,  being 
iDxious  to  see  more  of  these  mysterious  and  elusive  animals,  I 
waited  and  watched  by  a  badgers’  earth.  The  signs  of  their 
went  activity  were  on  all  sides ;  there  were  the  places  where 
they  had  been  scraping  together  bedding,  then  spots  where  they 
bad  dropped  part  of  the  fern  and  leaves,  and  the  entrance-hole 
was  worn  with  much  use.  It  was  evident  they  were  in  and  out  • 
every  night.  I  took  up  my  position  before  dusk,  and  waited  while 
the  twilight  fell,  which  it  did  rapidly,  the  trees  fading  around 
me  until  they  were  indistinguishable  shapes  in  the  gloaming. 

A  pigeon  cooed  sleepily,  and  then  an  owl  came  out  and  hooted. 

I  waited  and  waited,  and  the  last  of  the  homeward-bound  rooks 
passed  cawing  overhead  on  its  belated  way  to  the  rookery,  then 
» mouse  squeaked,  and  after  that  all  was  quiet.  All  one  could 
now  distinguish  was  a  tree  trunk  here  and  there  rising  ghostly 
Mt  of  the  sombre  shadows,  but  T  still  waited  in  the  hope  of 
hiring  something.  At  last  it  came,  a  rustle,  a  subdued  grunt, 
ttdall  was  quiet  again.  I  waited  wuth  strained  nerves  for  more, 
but  that  was  all,  not  ^another  sound  broke  the  stillness,  and  by 
wd  bye  I  went  away. 
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The  cries  of  a  summer  evening  are  very  different  from  those  of 
a  winter  night.  First  and  foremost  there  are  the  voices  of  the  bats 
of  which  the  small  creatures  make  full  use  as  they  dash  to  and 
fro  after  the  insects.  So.  shrill  and  high-pitched  are  their 
squeaks  that  many  people  cannot  hear  them  ;  indeed,  the  majority 
of  those  past  middle  age  are  deaf  to  the  calls  of  the  “  flitter-mice.” 
Of  the  small,  low-flying  bats,  the  pipistrelle  is  the  most  noisy; 
it  squeaks  again  and  again  as  it  flies  in  and  out  of  the  bushes  and 
round  about  the  farm  buildings.  The  larger  noctule  flies  so 
high  that  it  is  almost  out  of  hearing,  but  it  too  uses  its  voice  as 
it  swoops  and  turns  and  twists  after  its  prey.  A  call  I  some¬ 
times  hear  when  watching  bats  in  the  dusk  of  a  summer  evening 
is  a  dull  croaking  somewhat  like  that  of  a  frog,  but  instead  of 
cmning  from  the  ground  it  comes  from  overhead ;  when  looking 
up  one  sees  a  medium-sized  bird  flying  over.  It  is  a  woodcock 
off  to  forage  on  some  marshy  ground.  The  woodcock  breed  with 
us  regularly  every  season,  and  when  it  gets  dark  the  old  birds 
leave  the  woods  and  fly  across  to  this  bog,  croaking  softly  as 
they  go,  and  sounding  in  the  dusk  like  wdnged  frogs.  There  are 
snipe  in  this  marsh,  and  in  the  spring  they  are  often  ‘‘drum¬ 
ming  ”  late  into  the  evening,  when  the  curious  bleating  sound 
has  a  weird  effect  as  it  comes  from  the  darkening  sky.  A  call 
one  hears  throughout  the  summer  night  is  the  melancholy 
“pewit”  of  the  restless  plover  that,  not  contented  with  the 
activities  of  the  day,  takes  to  the  wing  in  the  dark  and  cries 
mournfully,  at  least  to  human  ears  it  sounds  a  mournful  note, 
but  probably  that  wailing  “  pe-wit !  pee-wit !  ”  is  more  a  song  of 
joy  than  sorrow. 

Truly  belonging  to  the  warm  summer  night  is  the  peculiar 
purring  call  of  the  night-jar  or  fern  owl.  When  moths  flutter 
through  the  twilight,  w'hen  the  dor-beetle  blunders  heavily  on  its 
^way,  then  the  jarring  of  the  night-jar  is  an  accompanying  sound, 
a  sound  that  belongs  especially  to  those  rough,  waste,  bracken- 
clad,  bush-covered  grounds  that  adjoin  our  woodlands.  How  this 
curious  bird,  which  is  an  ally  of  the  swdfts,  produces  the  noise 
is  an  interesting  question,  for  it  is  unlike  any  other  call,  but  it 
is  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  throat.  Apropos  of  this,  what 
could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  volume  of  sound  produced 
by  a  comparatively  small  bird  like  the  corncrake,  which  it  will 
keep  up  for  hours  at  a  time  ?  For  sheer  persistence  no  bird  can 
beat  it,  night  and  day  are  alike,  but  in  the  dark  hours  its  steady 
“craking  ”  is  undiminished  by  the  competing  noises  of  the  day, 
and  grinds  through  the  night,  to  the  exasperation  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons  who  sleep  lightly  and  are  easily  disturbed. 

No  mention  of  the  voices  of  the  summer  night  can  be  con- 
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sidered  coiuplete  without  reference  to  that  glorious  one  of  which 
tie  poets  rave ;  but  what  can  a  mere  naturalist  say  when  artists 
of  the  pen  have  spilled  gallons  of  ink  in  vain  attempts  to  paint 
tie  beauties  of  the  nightingale’s  notes  bubbling  through  the 
gloaming?  It  will  be  better  to  avoid  a  subject  where  one  can 
bat  fail,  and  leave  it  to  the  glowing  pens  of  others.  Perhaps  one 
may  venture  to  remark  that  there  is  a  second  songster,  whom'  the 
poets  despise,  that  is  no  mean  rival  to  the  more  illustrious  bird, 
which  often  sings  on  into  the  twilight,  and  which  may  be  met 
with  in  districts  where  the  nightingale  seldom  penetrates.  This 
is  the  blackcap,  wdiose  pa;an  of  joy  and  love,  risihg  from  the 
tangled  depths  of  a  dingle  in  the  dusk,  seems  the  embodiment 
ofhfe  and  wild,  untrammelled  nature. 

Of  the  many  curious  calls  that  one  may  hear  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  there  is  not  one  more  strange  than  that  harsh 
creaking  sound  which  might  come  from  the  w^heels  of  a  farm  cart 
in  need  of  greasing.  It  is  the  call  of  that  night  fisherman,  the 
heron,  off  to  his  favourite  stream,  and  looking  up  you  will  see  a 
large  bird  flapping  over,  and  by  calling  he  shows  he  has  a  friend 
somewhere  near,  for  he  does  not  utter  that  harsh  sound  when 
quite  alone.  He  fishes  by  night,  as  does  that  other  river  poacher, 
the  otter,  of  whose  doings  we  should  know  little  were  it  not  for 
the  five-toed  webbed  tracks  it  leaves  on  the  sands,  the  half-eaten 
trout  on  the  stone  in  mid-stream,  and  the  musical  whistle  it 
utters  in  the  darkness.  I  shall  always  remember  the  firsi  time 
I  heard  an  otter  call,  though  I  was  but  a  small  child  at  the  time. 
How  I  came  to  be  out  late  at  night  and  what  I  was  doing  down 
by  the  brook  in  the  dark  is  forgotten  now,  but  there  clearly 
remains  the  recollection  of  the  gloomy  trees,  the  rippling  water 
shining  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  clear  melodious  whistle  that 
rose  above  the  splashing  of  the  stream.  It  was  uttered  two  or 
three  times,  then  there  was  a  splash,  as  of  something  jumping 
into  the  brook,  when  my  companion  hurried  me  on,  but  an 
ineffaceable  impression  remained. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  it  is  in  the  voices  of  the  night 
creatures  that  we  hear  something  of  the  truly  wild  life  that 
exists,  in  spite  of  man’s  feud  against  it ;  we  hear  the  comings 
and  goings  of  the  heron,  the  otter,  the  badger,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  smaller  birds  and  beasts  that  make  up  the  wild  world 
that  goes  about  its  business  during  the  night  w’hen  man  and  his 
domestic  animals  are  all  asleep. 

Frances  Pitt. 
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Not  long  ago  a  distinguished  Russian  savant  attacked  calmly  and 
lucidly  the  pretensions  of  German  culture  as  the  final  comment 
of  European  civilisation.  Speaking  for  the  Latins,  Renan  I 
mockingly  challenged  the  same  arrogance  of  assumption.  Both  ■ 
the  Russian'  and  the  Frenchman  read  in  the  Slav’s  soul  and  in  1 
the  Latin  intelligence  something  more  universal  than  that ' 
hurriedly  acquired  Kultur  which  even  before  its  final  catastrophe 
was  beginning  to  show  its  spiritual  nullity. 

Frankly,  these  Teutonic  pretensions,  when  opposed  to  the  long 
Latin  tradition,  that  veritable  continuation  of  antiquity,  have  ‘ 
always  been  laughed  aside  as  preposterous  in  their  laborious  S 
insolence.  But  when  opposed  to  Slavonic  claims  they  seemed  1 
to  preserve  a  certain  significance.  For  what,  after  all,  has  the  J 
Slav  to  set  against  that  Olympian  dominance  of  the  mind  of  I 
which  Goethe  is  the  admitted  symbol  ?  What  have  the  irregular,  1 
careless  Russians  to  counterbalance  the  orderly  arrangements  of  ] 
German  mentality?  Who  has  spoken  for  Russia  as  German  j 
thinkers  have  spoken  for  the  Fatherland?  If  the  Latins  claim 
the  past,  it  is  urged,  the  present  belongs  to  those  acquisitive  j 
toilers  in  every  known  department  of  human  thought.  As  for  ^ 
that  vague  Russian  future,  is  it  not  like  the  to-morrow  that  never  ■ 
comes?  Is  not  the  Russian  voice  still  undeveloped,  as  the  Russian  i 
land,  inarticulate  under  Bolshevism,  as  it  was  when  Madame 
de  Stael  drove  through  the  steppes  more  than  a  century  ago? 

At  that  time,  indeed,  Russia  seemed  to  be  the  land  of  silence 
through  which  no  voice  could  ever  ring.  But  even  then  the 
Frenchwoman  mused  on  the  day  to  come  when  Russians  would 
be  inspired  by  “what  is  most  intimate  and  real  in  their  own 
souls.”  In  that  supreme  hour  when  the  Grande  Arm^e  swept  to 
its  flame-lit  doom  at  Moscow  the  coming  of  such  men  was  already 
in  the  womb  of  Destiny.  For  in  1812  Nicolai  Vasilievitch  Gogol 
was  a  child  of  three,  while  his  great  heirs,  Turgenev,  Dostoievsky, 
and  Tolstoy,  were  born  within  the  next  two  decades.  These 
fulfilled  the  Frenchwoman’s  prophecy.  These  spoke  for  the 
Russians  in  the  language  of  the  Russian  soul,  translated  the  dark 
background  of  Russian  spiritual  life,  revealed  even  in  their 
apparent  pessimism  the  hopes  of  the  Slav,  his  strong  free  dreams 
even  in  his  slavery,  his  power  of  absorption  beyond  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  material  force.  Each  possessed  the  secret  of  utterance. 
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[icii  was  to  accomplish  immaterially  for  the  Eussian  people 
ihat  Kutusoff  accomplished  materially  for  Eussia. 

But  it  was  Gogol,  one  must  never  forget,  whose  voice  actually 
^rced  the  icy  vacuum,  gathering  to  itself  all  the  withheld  irony 
{(endurance,  all  the  frozen  pity  and  loss  and  pain,  all  the  stifled 
utrage  of  centuries  of  silence.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Turgenev, 
seeped  as  he  was  in  the  alien  culture  of  the  West,  wrote  to 
Kadame  Viardot  on  hearing  of  Gogol’s  death  :  “To  us  he  was 
-.:;r8  than  a  mere  writer — he  had  explained  us  to  ourselves.  To 
n;  be  was,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  spiritual  successor  of 
Peter  the  Great.  These  w’ords  may  seem  to  you  exaggerated 
prompted  by  grief.  But  you  did  not  know  him.  You  knew 
Sie  least  of  his  w’orks,  and  if  you  knew  them  all  it  would  still 
e  difficult  for  you  to  understand  what  he  meant  to  us.  One 
lit  be  a  Eussian  to  feel  it.  The  most  acute  minds  among 
ivclgners — a  M^rim^e,  for  example — have  seen  nothing  in 
i’rfol  but  a  humorist  after  the  English  pattern.  His  historic 
iaificanco  has  altogether  escaped  them.  I  repeat,  one  must 
a  Eussian  to  know  all  that  we  have  lost.” 

If  Gogol  meant  all  this  to  the  cosmopolitan  of  Smoke,  what 
ait  he  have  meant  to  the  Eussians  of  the  steppes !  For  them 
flie  vacuum  had  become  warm  w’ith  life,  and  from  afar  men 
ordered,  for  this  was  no  formula  of  official  Eussia,  but  the 
gbing,  convulsive  sob  of  the  Eussian  people.  There  had  been 
iVing  like  this  realism  of  reality  before,  and  in  order  to  com- 
dipnd  either  the  artist  Turgenev,  or  the  psychologist  Dos¬ 
toievsky,  or  the  moralist  Tolstoy,  one  must  first  analyse  the 
ifly  sting  of  this  sombre  humorist,  who  lashed  his  compatriots 
'i'uorit  for  a  moment  ceasing  to  believe  in  that  mysterious 
f'"'?iar-so  distinct  from  the  bureaucracy  that  sought  to  strangle 
•-the  Russia  which  “can  exist  without  any  one  of  us,  but  with- 
:t  which  no  one  of  us  can  exist.”  And  even  in  what  seems  to 
satire  upon  the  human  race  there  rises,  like  a  Greek  lyric, 
»ld  and  stainless  amid  the  obscenities  of  Attic  comedy,  this  cry 
?  the  idealised  Eussia  wffio  was  yet  to  follow  her  eagles  across 
EWorld  :  “Is  it  not  thus,  like  the  bold  troika  which  cannot  be 
p'rtaken,  that  thou  art  dashing  along,  oh  Eussia,  my  country? 

roads  smoke  beneath  thee,  the  bridges  thunder;  all  is  left, 
"I  will  be  left  behind  thee.  .  .  .  Yes,  on  the  troika  flies  inspired 
I  God!  Oh  Eussia  whither  art  thou  dashing?  Eeply !  But 
replies  not ;  the  horses’  bells  break  into  a  wondrous  sound ; 
shattered  air  becomes  a  tempest  and  the  thunder  growls ; 
■"’'da  flies  past  everything  else  on  earth,  and  other  peoples, 
■gloms,  and  empires  gaze  askance  as  they  stand  aside  to  make 
r-iv  for  her.” 
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Born  in  the  haunts  of  the  Cossacks  whose  blood  rioted  in  h;. 
veins,  Gogol  was  an  incongruous  figure  in  many  rdles.  He 
a  failure  as  an  actor  and  as  a  tutor.  He  was  equally  unsuccess'  ’ 
as  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  the  Hussian  capi^ ' 
where  Turgenev,  then  an  undergraduate,  studied  his  odd  figm 
with  the  short  legs  and  the  forehead  hidden  by  a  mass  of  hair 
the  long  nose  and  the  shy,  evasive  mouth  :  “A  roguish  look  sii' 
in  those  small  brown  and  tired-looking  eyes.  The  face  of  a  for 
In  all  points  the  appearance  of  a  village  schoolmaster."  Bu- 
as  a  clerk,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  Crown  Lands  and  hevo.. 
Department,  Gogol  had  already  acquired  an  invaluable  first-ha:  ’ 
knowledge  of  bureaucratic  conditions  in  Hussia.  This  know 
ledge  he  put  into  his  famous  comedy,  The  Inspector  Grnrra!^ 
whose  famous  mot,  “You  steal  too  much  for  your  place,”  rai;; 
like  his  own  convulsed  laughter  through  the  length  and  breaut' 
of  Imperial  Russia.  Of  this  comedy  Gogol  has  w'ritten  :  "I  ha’ 
tried  to  concentrate  in  one  piece  all  that  is  bad  in  Russia  a 
far  as  I  know  her — all  the  vices  w'hich  exist  in  those  very  po-’ 
tions  where,  above  all  others,  the  utmost  rectitude  should  b- 
deemed  imperative.  I  wished  to  expose  them  all  at  one  and  tl 
same  time.  The  effect,  as  is  w’ell  known,  is  frightful."  ! 

In  much  the  same  spirit  he  wTote  the  following  year  his  gn 
satire  on  the  Russian  people.  The  original  idea  of  Dead  Soil 
as  also  of  The  Inspector  General,  came,  on  Gogol’s  own  authority' 
from  Pushkin,  but  the  soul  of  each  work  is  from  the  soul  r' 
Gogol.  There  have  been  other  books  on  the  discovery  of  one’? 
own  country,  from  Don  Quixote’s  to  Mr.  Pickwick’s,  but  in  a'l 
literature  there  is  probably  no  parallel  to  the  discovery  of  Eu 
by  Chichikoff,  who  joiimeys  through  the  highways  and  bywa\  J 
of  his  country  in  order  to  purchase  dead  serfs  on  which  he  mr 
raise  money  when  he  presents  his  bond  at  a  Petersburg  or  Moso-  j 
bank.  The  owners  are  willing  enough  to  get  their  dead  serf- 
off  their  rent-rolls  so  as  to  avoid  being  taxed  for  them  by  tb.. 
Government.  Chichikoff  is  usually  welcomed  in  his  pursuit  of 
title-deeds  for  corpses.  Why,  after  all,  should  they  for  who 
the  living  had  meant  so  little  be  squeamish  over  this  barter  of 
the  dead  ?  j 

For  his  part,  Gogol  is  as  little  outwardly  censorious  as  Honi 
while  he  presents  to  us  his  long  gallery  of  slave-owners.  Tb  ' 
is  no  intentional  gospel  of  accusation,  even  indirect,  as  it 
afterw’ards  wdth  Turgenev’s  book  of  serfs.  Dead  Souls  is  just  ^ 
picture  of  the  Russians  in  Russian  colours  and  Gogol  is  a  Eus?:  ' 
of  the  Russians  when  all  is  said.  Of  whitewashing,  posirf 
posturing,  or  of  gentle  respectfulness,  Gogol  knew  less  thr 
nothing.  The  Russians  were  like  that ;  he  himself  was  like  ths 
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that  was  all  there  was  about  it.  Of  the  Procurator  in  Dead 
Sobakievitch  observes  that  “he  is  the  only  decent-mannered 
=jnin  the  town,  and  even  he  is  a  pig.”  After  reading  the  book 
Pushkin  exclaimed:  “Heavens!  What  a  dreary  place  our 
IS ! 

But  even  on  this  grey  odyssey  there  are  pauses  and  hesitations, 
u though,  after  all,  it  were  not  quite  human  to  jest  over  this 
rnfficin  the  flead.  One  such  pause  occurs  when  Chichikoff  reads 
veralist  of  names  that  has  just  passed  into  his  equivocal  owner- 
The  dealer  in  dead  serfs  realises  with  a  start  that  these 
y  once  been  men  with  hearts  and  brains,  aims,  hopes,  fears, 
ia:  they  had  even  been  different,  that  they  had  been  actually 
en  and  never  for  a  moment  things. 

In  the  some  spirit,  years  afterwards,  Turgenev,  in  that  book 
afpity  and  accusation,  was  to  present  the  serfs  of  his  mother 
ki  wthe  world  as  human  beings.  Nicolas  Takovlef,  Ivan  Petrof, 
d  Egor  Kondratief  suddenly,  by  the  magic  of  this  wandering 
|ortsman,  pass  into  the  gallery  of  those  who  are  remembered, 
insignificant  lives  become  luminous  so  that  millions  may  be 
by  little  glimpses  of  one  Russian  home.  Everywhere  in 
Annals  of  a  Sportsman  are  the  intimate  memories  of  Russian 
eonntry  life,  now  faint  and  drow’sy,  now  poignant  beyond  the 
of  humdrum  pathos.  And  everywhere  the  long  languor 
cf  summer  steals  through  the  printed  page  upon  one’s  senses 
Is  though  this  exile* on  the  Parisian  boulevards  were  exhaling 
from  his  very  soul  the  far-off  freshness  of  the  steppes. 

What  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  accomplished  for  the 
imerican  slave,  Turgenev  in  this  hook  accomplished  for  the 
Eussian  meujik,  and  he  had  every  right  to  exclaim  as  his  last 
tl'h:  “My  one  desire  for  my  tomb  is  that  they  shall  engrave 
upon  it  what  my  book  has  accomplished  for  the  emancipation  of 
ihe  serfs.”  Although  written  abroad,  the  book  was  born  of  the 
^morios  of  Spasskoe,  where  his  mother  ruled  her  serfs  exactly 
K  so  many  landowners  in  the  Annals  ruled  theirs.  Madame 
Turgenev  played  petulantly  with  the  lives  of  these  human  beings 
mctly  as  the  women  in  the  Annals  of  a  Sportsman  played  with 
the  lives  of  those  who  were,  after  all,  the  great  Russian  people, 
ihe  very  childishness  of  the  tyranny  gives  it  a  new  sting  of 
hittemess,  as  though  the  destinies  of  millions  were  in  the  hands 
of  capricious  maniacs.  There  was  a  ma  jor-domo  named  Soboleff 
-ron  whom  Madame  Turgenev  was  accustomed  to  vent  her  spleen 
ttd  her  ennui.  One  of  his  innumerable  duties  was  to  bring  her 
‘glass  of  water,  and  it  amused  her  to  find  it  always  of  the  wrong 
tfinperatnre.  Once  she  threw  the  water  in  his  face,  after  which 
incident  he  brought  more  in  another  glass.  Then,  standing  in 
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front  of  an  icon,  Soboleff  the  serf  found  his  voice:  “I  awear- 
before  this  sacred  image  that  I  have  not  changed  the  water  ■ 
that  which  Madame  has  just  drunk  is  the  same  as  the  other 
It  was  madness  for  the  silent  to  speak.  Soboleff  was  ordered 
out  of  the  room,  and  Madame  Turgenev’s  adopted  daughter^ 
records  that  when  he  was  next  seen  he  appeared  a  changed! 
being  :  “Instead  of  elegant  evening  coat  he  was  wearing  a! 
w'retched  grey  cloth  caftan  and  held  a  broom  in  his  hand.  An 
order  from  his  mistress  had  made  him  forfeit  his  position  of 
major-domo  for  that  of  sweeper  of  the  yard.  He  remained  fori 
four  years  in  this  new  employment,  until  he  was  replaced  by  the 
mute,  the  master  of  Moumou.” 

The  story  of  Moumou,  which  so  fascinated  Carlyle,  is  also  Si 
page  of  memory.  But  in  real  life  Andr^,  the  giant  deaf-mute, 
did  not  desert  the  chdtelaine  because  she  had  grudged  him  the! 
one  thing  dear  to  him  in  life,  his  little  dog,  Moumou.  On  the! 
contrary,  Andr4  was  faithful  to  the  end  and  pleased  Madame; 
Turgenev  by  refusing  to  accept  a  present  on  one  occasion  fromi 
someone  who  had  incurred  her  ill-will.  To  reward  him  she! 
ordered  a  dozen  serf-girls  to  make  the  giant  presentable  so  that 
he  might  come  into  her  presence  while  she  was  still  in  bed. 
Bewildered  by  so  many  attentions,  the  deaf-mute  approached  the 
owner  of  his  life,  who  held  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  in  one  hand' 
and  the  sum  of  ten  roubles  in  the  other.  Andr^,  at  the  sight  o' ^ 
such  unexpected  things,  began  to  mutter  hoarsely,  and  as  he  left- 
her  presence  the  dumb  giant  forgot  all  sense  of  injury  and  struck i 
his  breast  heavily  to  express  eternal  fidelity  to  this  woman,  who: 
was  not  only  a  human  being  like  himself,  but  the  incarnation  of 
that  old  Russia  of  which  he  w'as  the  puppet  and  the  slave.  5 

In  Taras  Bulba  Gogol  wrote  a  veritable  Iliad  of  the  steppes:* 
in  Evenings  at  the  Farm  near  Dikanka  he  gave  the  savour  of^ 
rural  life  of  his  own  day.  In  The  Inspector  General  he  sent  the 
stab  of  his  derisive  comedy  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other, 
but  for  posterity  he  will  live  always  as  the  author  of  Dead  Souls,. 
that  is  to  say  as  the  man  who  first  of  all  presented  the  dark 
frozen  background  of  the  Russian  people.  In  the  same  way 
Turgenev,  the  analyst  of  human  passion  whose  pulses  stirred]' 
only  at  the  frou-frou  of  a  raondaine’s  skirts,  he  of  whom  it  was- 
said  that  “to  dine  with  Turgenev  was  to  dine  with  Europe,”  is. 
preserved  in  Russian  hearts,  not  for  the  sombre  acumen  of  Swolte,  ] 
not  for  the  mournful  sense  of  fatality  of  On  the  Eve,  not  for  the 
prophetic  disillusion  of  Virghi  Soil,  not  for  the  comprehending: 
irony  of  Fathers  and  Sons,  but  rather  as  the  creator  of  two; 
essentially  Russian  figures,  each  sombre,  one  through  an  inner 
coldness,  and  the  other  through  the  relentless  pressure  of  external 
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|jfe,  These  figures  are  Rudin  and  Lisa,  and  it  is  not  by  accident 
ljut  it  is  the  woman  who  expresses  that  wordless  confidence  in 
pjodness  by  which  Turgenev  himself,  in  spite  of  all  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  life,  was  haunted  to  the  end.  He  remembered  that  in 
love  there  is  always  something  mysterious  and  newborn,  and 
lie^  who  had  analysed  so  mercilessly  the  tormented  rhetoric  on 
Jodin’s  lips,  bowed  humbly  before  the  candour  of  Lisa’s  eyes. 
But  should  even  Lisa  and  Rudin  become  faded,  memory  will 
(ling  to  that  book'  in  which  he  revealed  the  shy  secrets  of  those 
uamekss  ones  whom  Gogol  had  first  presented  with  all  the  large 
carelessness  of  a  Slav  Hoiner.  Turgenev  was  to  give  to  the 
f{^ld  delicate  interpretation  of  passion  mingled  with  regret,  was 
to  invoke  exquisite  women  whose  low  laughter  rings  faint  and 
ghostlike  down  the  years,  was  to  give  to  the  sense  of  loss  at  once 
anew  sweetness  and  a  new  pain,  but  it  is  in  his  revelation  of 
the  Russian  people  that  he,  the  supreme  artist,  the  Sophocles  of 
these  heirs  of  Gogol,  will  live  permanently  in  the  hearts  of 
posterity. 

Dostoievsky  possessed  neither  the  grand  indifference  of  Homer 
which  had  passed  into  Gogol’s  manner,  nor  yet  the  Sophoclean 
charm  of  the  artist  of  Smoke  who  became  his  personal  enemy. 
He  was  essentially  the  psychologist  of  pity  in  the  sense  of 
Euripides,  whose  pity  was  of  the  brain  as  w'ell  as  of  the  heart. 
Dostoievsky  wrote  no  parallel  to  Gogol’s  Dead  Souls,  and 
though  in  Demons  he  replied  to  his  enemy’s  Fathers  and  Sons, 
he  made  no  answ’er  to  The  Annals  of  a  Sportsman.  The  revealer 
of  cities  rather  than  of  rural  life,  he  interpreted,  as  no  one  else 
in  the  world,  the  outcasts  of  humanity.  His  great  unfinished 
work,  The  Brothers  Karamazov ,  is  a  veritable  national  register, 
which  Walizewski  has  well  called  “a  most  invaluable  treasury 
of  information  concerning  the  contemporary  life  of  Russia,  moral 
»nd  intellectual  and  social.” 

The  whole  life  experience  of  this  suffering  man  of  genius  per¬ 
meates  this  extraordinary  study  of  sensuality  and  redemption. 
As  a  boy  of  twenty-three  he  had  touched  the  hearts  of  Russians 
with  Poor  Folk.  'With  the  House  of  the  Dead  he  had  given 
Mgularly  restrained  expression  to  all  the  outrage  of  his  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Siberia.  In  Injury  and  Insult  he  had  revealed  much  of 
tie  gloomy  romance  of  his  first  marriage.  In  Crime  and  Punish- 
he  had  astonished  Europe  by  his  penetration  into  the 
liepths  of  criminal  mentality.  In  Demons  he  had  defined  his 
•ttitude  towards  those  restless  beings  who  would  destroy^ussia 
*ithout  benefiting  the  Russians.  In  The  Idiot  he  had  drawm 
tie  ideal  type  of  Russian  who  w  as  yet  to  fulfil  the  regenerating 
kpes  of  Holy  Russia.  Every  one  of  these  books  was  torn  from 
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life,  but  it  is  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov  that  one  finds  in  all 
its  fullness  the  long  odyssey  of  Dostoievsky’s  suffering. 

Born  in  a  hospital,  Dostoievsky  preserved  always  something 
of  its  atmosphere — as  of  naked  walls  barring  the  sunlight.  His 
strange  genius  was  to  evolve  a  vast  hospital  in  the  world  of  art 
a  hospital  which  was  to  become  a  fantastic  world  of  suffering 
and  sin.  He,  more  clearly  even  than  Ibsen,  even  than  Strind¬ 
berg,  was  to  comprehend  under  its  new  mask  the  ancient  neces¬ 
sity.  The  curse  of  Oedipus  assuredly  renews  itself  in  the  curse i 
of  Karamazov,  and  in  the  annals  of  this  one  sunken  family, 
redeemed  by  a  single  pure-hearted  youth,  one  reads,  as  it  were, 
the  blind  inchoate  struggle  upwards  of  the  Eussian  people.  It 
is  Russia  herself,  half-slumbering  in  her  old  Byzantine  dreams, 
and  yet  capable  of  peering  forward  beyond  other  races  into  the 
inscrutable  readings  of  destiny,  it  is  Russia  herself  who  is  sym¬ 
bolised  in  this  savage  sunken  family.  It  is  Russia  with  all  her 
swift  blazes  of  revolt,  all  her  black  stagnation,  her  rage,  and  her 
grief,  her  barbarism,  and  her  deep,  uncalculated  pity— it  is 
Russian  herself,  and  as  the  symbol  of  her  future  Dostoievsky  has 
chosen,  not  Smerdiakov  the  parricide,  but  Alioscha,  the  followci 
of  the  Russian  God,  in  w^hom,  more  than  any  other  characta 
of  these  stupendous  works,  there  is  foreshadowed  the  beginning, 
at  least,  of  a  comprehension  of  that  vast  synthesis — the  synthesis 
of  the  God-man  with  the  Man-god.  In  no  other  book,  not  even 
in  The  Idiot,  did  the  spiritual  thirst  of  the  Russians,  that  spiritua! 
thirst  which  survives  in  the  midst  of  sinfulness,  find  such  clear 
expression. 

The  work  was  never  finished,  but  was  brought  to  an  abniiii 
conclusion  shortly  before  the  author’s  death,  at  a  time  when  hf| 
may  be  said  to  have  been  universally  accepted  in  Russia  as  the 
confessor  of  the  Russian  soul.  Dostoievsky,  the  elected  of  thf'| 
disinherited,  was  to  lie  in  state  in  that  Petersburg  from  whirij 
long  ago  he  had  torn  the  sad  secrets  of  Poor  Folk.  No 
funeral  in  official  Russia  could  have  vied  with  the  spontaneoi- 
outburst  of  grief  which  saluted  this  dead  man  of  letters  who- 
heart  had  been  veritably  that  of  the  Russian  people.  They,  th^ 
sad  ones  of  the  earth,  the  disinherited,  the  discarded,  knew  we” 
what  they  had  lost,  and  they  crowded  around  his  corpse  in  al' 
their  unseemliness  to  pay  him  the  last  adieu.  Even  in  dest! 
Dostoievsky  continued  the  atmosphere  of  his  novels ;  but  he,  wh 
had  run  the  whole  gamut  of  suffering  and  experience  from  Mar 
maladoff  to  Svidrigailoff,  from  Sonia  to  Myshkine,  from  Ivar 
Karamazov  to  Alioscha,  he  would  have  understood  and  apprf 
ciated  this  barbarous  homage.  The  manner  of  it  matters  little. 
Dostoievsky  had  grasped  the  great  fact  that  Russia  who  rejected 
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joQe  would  at  the  last  be  rejected  of  none.  And  so  it  had  come 
t)  pass  with  the  man  himself.  What  Tolstoy  had  sought  to 
jcconiplisih  laboriously,  and  under  a  sense  of  moral  compulsion, 
Id  been  the  natirral  and  inevitable  role  of  Dostoievsky.  Tolstoy 
Hniself  knew  this  best  of  all.  “I  never  saw  the  man,”  he  wrote 
® hearing  of  his  death,  ‘‘and  never  had  any  diioct  relations  witH 
ym,  yet,  suddenly,  when  he  died,  I  understood  that  he  was  the 
ataFcst  and  dearest  and  most  necessary  of  men  to  me.  Every- 
Uliing  that  he  did  was  of  the  kind  that,  the  more  he  did  of  it, 
the  better  I  felt  it  was  for  men.  All  at  onco  I  read  that  he  is 
ieiJ,  and  a  prop  has  fallen  from  me.” 

From  first  to  last  the  great  Eussian  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
ruury  were  curiously  interrelated.  At  twenty-three,  Dostoiev- 
;kv  was  bailed  as  ‘‘a  new  Gogol,”  while  Turgenev,  years  after- 
.aiils,  was  imprisoned  for  calling  the  Father  of  Russian  Realism 
’a  great  man.”  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev  were  more  than  once  on 
he  verge  of  exchanging  pistol  shots,  but,  w'hen  very  near  the 
ad,  the  author  of  Smoke  addressed  to  the  author  of  Anna 
i'jcmna  these  noble  words:  ‘‘My  good  and  dear  Friend, — It 
3 along  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  because  I  have  been, 
.11  am,  to  speak  frankly,  on  my  death-bed.  I  cannot  get  well, 
':re  is  no  use  in  thinking  it.  I  write  to  you  before  everything 
to  tell  you  how  happy  I  have  been  to  be  your  contemporary, 
d  to  express  to  you  my  last  and  immediate  prayer.  My  friend, 
lira  to  literature  !  Reflect  that  this  gift  has  come  to  you  from 
he  Source  of  all  things.”  On  the  other  hand,  between  Dos- 
Ivtky  and  Turgenev  there  w’as  no  forgiveness,  and  while 
'  'toievsky  caricatured  his  rival  in  Dernons,  the  comment  ‘‘C’est 
:’j  Dostoievsky  ”  became  Turgenev’s  last  gibe  of  derision.  None 
he  less,  when  Fathers  and  Sons  met  with  a  torrent  of  foolish 
-  :se,  Turgenev  admitted  that  Dostoievsky  was  one  of  the  two 
/  pie  in  the  world  who  really  understood  this  analysis  of  the 
r'F  generation  and  the  old. 

Tolstoy  was,  perhaps,  temperamentally  antipathetic  to  the 
;  ‘le  and  at  the  same  time  heroic  stoicism  of  Turgenev,  but, 
-er  his  own  fashion,  he,  too,  clung  always,  in  spite  of  his  verbal 
■riciation,  to  art.  There  w'as  at  no  time  any  real  divorce 
'  ‘'feen  the  artist  of  Anna  Karenina  and  the  moralist  of  those 
.merable  tracts  to  the  Russian  people.  Years  after  the  pub- 
>'ion  of  My  Confession,  Tolstoy  published  The  Death  of  Ivan 
:,-kk,  which  W’as  followed  in  1889  by  The  Kreutzer  Sonata. 
^  both  of  these  w’orks  the  old  pow’er  and  amplitude  are  displayed, 
t  in  the  so-called  second  period  of  Count  Tolstoy  only  one  book 
,;?sts  the  scale  of  such  vast  canvases  as  War  and  Peace  and 
’’<3  Karenina.  Written  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  century. 
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Resurrection  is  not  only  the  apotheosis  of  Tolstoy’s  spiritual 
struggle,  but  gives,  as  it  were,  the  resultant  of  all  those  cros^. 
currents  of  perplexity  which  had  so  tormented  Irteniev,  Olenine 
Nezhdinhov,  Piene,  Levin,  and  so  many  other  projections  of  the 
author’s  brooding  personality.  The  atonement  of  Nekhliidoff  is 
Tolstoy’s  final  solution  of  the  nemesis  of  consciousness  which 
follows  the  hubris  of  desire.  And  into  this  solution  Tolstoy 
poured  an  iEschylean  intensity  which  was  strange  to  Turgenev’s 
questioning  philosophy,  just  as  it  was  wholly  different  from  that 
rapture  of  self-abasement  which  Dostoievsky  knew  so  well.  Like 
Tolstoy  himself,  Nekhliidoff  had  run  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
world’s  passions  and  pleasures  and  pains,  only  to  arrive  at  that 
great  denial  which  is  also  the  supreme  conviction.  He  was  anew 
man  while  remaining  the  same  character.  In  precisely  this  sense 
the  world-famed  Count  Tolstoy  became  a  new  man  when  he 
returned  openly  to  the  old  faith,  but  remained  the  same  artist 
upon  whose  retina  was  stamped  the  colour  and  the  glory,  th- 
immutable  beauty,  and  the  Protean  charm  of  this  life  as  we 
actually  know  it.  Long  ago  as  a  child  these  things  bad  wood 
him  from  prayer,  and  if  he  returned  to  prayer,  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  kill  the  artist  within  him.  But  always  he  struggled, 
not  to  acquire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  tear  off ;  not  to  develop 
his  rich  gifts,  but  to  approach  the  level  of  the  humblest.  His 
spiritual  life  shaped  itself  like  a  cone  of  moral  progression.  The 
cone  narrowed  gradually  up  to  its  lonely  and  remote 'summit, 
but  the  structure  was  essentially  always  the  same,  and  the  Tolstoy 
of  Resurrection  remains,  with  curious  fidelity,  the  Tolstoy  (rf 
Childhood,  Boyhood,  and  Youth. 

Gogol  may  be  said  to  have  indicated  the  masses  of  the  dark 
background  from  which  he  himself  was  emerging  as  the  first  to 
speak.  Turgenev  drew  them  with  the  loving  touch  of  the  artist 
who  comprehends  the  stifled  and  the  inarticulate.  Dostoievsky 
recognised  the  moujik  as  one  at  least  of  the  types  of  the  regener¬ 
ating  Eussian  of  the  future,  and  all  his  life  warned  his  com¬ 
patriots  never  to  lose  touch  with  the  great  mass  of  the  Eussian 
people.  But  Tolstoy  went  much  further  in  the  same  direction. 
He,  and  he  alone,  approached  the  Eussian  peasant  humbly  as 
being  the  great  teacher  before  whom  all  should  bow.  In  book 
after  book  this  thesis  reappears,  gropingly  and  hesitatingly  m 
his  early  work,  with  conviction  and  with  insistence  in  all  hi« 
later  books. 

This  democratic  attitude  is  common  to  all  the  great  Eussian 
writers  and  not  peculiar  to  Count  Tolstoy.  It  is  the  crowd  of 
anonymous  Eussia  that  is  the  real  hero  of  Dead  Souls,  just  as  it 
is  of  the  Annals.  It  is  the  pity  for  the  humble  and  the  broken 
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it  rings  from  the  novels  of  Dostoievsky  rather  than  the  pride 
j  life  and  the  challenges  of  heroes  in  the  old  sense.  Strongly 
.lividualisod  as  are  his  characters,  torn  as  they  are  from  his 
lering,  his  chimeras,  his  despair,  they  are  none  the  less  sub- 
iinate  to  the  slow  spiritual  movement  of  the  Kussian  people, 
■n  the  eve  of  his  exile  to  Siberia  Dostoievsy  observed  :  “  The 
lets  are  not  wild  beasts,  but  men  probably  better,  and  perhaps 
worthier,  than  myself.  During  these  last  months  I  have 
ne  through  a  great  deal,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  write  about 
aat  I  shall  see  and  experience  in  the  future.” 

The  hero  of  The  House  of  the  Dead  learned  from  convicts,  and 
:  is  they  who  dominate  his  record  of  personal  degradation 
;:d  suffering.  Easkolnikoff  learned  from  Sonia,  the  redeeming 
...ritute.  Myshkine,  “the  idiot,”  lives  as  the  impersonation  of 
at  his  creator  meant  by  faith  in  Russia,  the  Russian  people, 
:d  the  Russian  God.  And  because  Stavroguine,  with  all  his 
:,aer,  cannot  grasp  this  faith,  cannot  become  one  with  the 
"  -iian  people,  he,  the  arch-demon,  who  can  only  half  deny,  is 
oapelled  to  admit  ;  “When  one  is  no  longer  attached  to  one’s 
-  iiitry,  one  has  no  more  gods,  that  is  to  say,  no  more  aims  in 
Jnenco.”  That  is  precisely  the  lesson  of  Tolstoy’s  own  heroes, 
;t  there  is  this  difference  in  Tolstoy’s  preoccupation  with  the 
’  ?ian  people.  He  is  not  content  to  approach  them  after 
’ol’s  Homeric  manner,  or  with  Turgenev’s  Western  artistry. 
'■;d  though  he  does  not  tear  from  any  human  being,  as  Dos- 
xvsky  tears  from  him,  the  secret  behind  the  secret,  the  con- 
'  ;ion  that  eludes  the  confessional,  he  remains,  not  so  much 
'e  moral  instructor  as  the  moral  disciple  of  the  Russian  people, 
re  consciously,  more  systematically,  than  the  author  of  The 
’'■  fliers  Karamazov. 

This  fact  is  of  extreme  significance,  because  the  Russian  novel 
i  the  nineteenth  century  differs  from  that  of  any  other  country, 
to  the  novel  the  Russians  have  long  insinuated  ideas  that  were 
ssuied  expression  through  any  other  channel.  Realism  with 
m  was  not  a  particular  mode  of  art,  but  the  simplest  means 
f interpreting  life,  and,  as  Turgenev  observed  to  Madame  Viardot 
f  Gogol,  they  explained  the  Russian  people  to  themselves.  But 
'  siise  they  were  great  artists,  as  well  as  deep  lovers  of  their 
irtry,  Russia  became  no  longer  a  vague  hinterland,  but 
'  "med  a  living  personality  beyond  the  confines  of  the  steppes, 
"e  cannot  compare  such  interpreters  of  the  soul  of  a  people  even 
-;‘h  the  greatest  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Com^die  Humaine 
'ide  the  Seine  or  with  the  most  elaborate  commentator  on  the 
-fl'ler  world  of  English  manners.  The  great  Russians  wrote 
^-ays  with  that  sense  of  destiny  which  belonged  to  the  Ancients. 
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For  them,  also,  'A.vd'yKri  brooded  mockingly  over  the  effrontery 
of  human  will.  Eeligious  in  this  wide  sense  they  stand  united 
from  Turgenev  the  pessimist,  for  whom  Nature  remained  always 
La  grande  Indijferente,  to  Dostoievsky  who  bowed  to  the  earth' 
before  the  Eussian  God ;  from  Gogol  who  died  in  mysticism  to 
Tolstoy  who  lived  to  rationalise  faith. 

As  time  passes  this  Eussian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  stand  out  in  as  clear  perspective  as  the  periods  of  Pericles 
Elizabeth  and  Louis  XIV.,  but  with  this  overwhelming  inner 
difference.  Each  of  those  great  periods  was  essentially  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  exclusive,  whereas  the  Eussian  artists  have  sought 
always  to  include  the  Eussian  people.  “I  never  could  under¬ 
stand,”  wrote  Dostoievsky,  “the  reason  why  one-tenth  part  ol 
our  people  should  be  cultured  and  the  other  nine-tenths  must 
serve  as  the  material  support  of  the  minority  and  themselves 
remain  in  ignorance.  I  do  not  want  to  think  or  to  live  with  any 
other  belief  than  that  our  ninety  millions  (and  those  who 
shall  be  born  after  us)  will  all  be  some  day  cultured,  humanised, 
and  happy.  I  know  and  I  firmly  believe  that  universal  enlighten¬ 
ment  will  harm  none  of  us.  I  also  believe  that  the  kingdom  of 
thought  and  light  may  be  realised  in  our  Eussia  even  sooner 
than  elsewhere,  because  with  us,  even  now,  no  one  defends  th- 
idea  of  one  part  of  the  population  being  enlisted  against  the  other, 
as  is  found  everywhere  in  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe.” 

And  because  of  this  all-embracing  humanity,  a  literature  that 
as  a  whole  may  be  said  literally  to  exalt  the  humble  takes  its 
rank  with  the  supreme  masterpieces  of  the  w’orld.  From  the 
birth  of  Gogol  to  the  death  of  Tolstoy  there  elapsed  almost 
exactly  a  century,  and  it  was  by  no  accident  that,  whereas  the 
first  indicated  the  mass  of  serfs  as,  at  all  events,  belonging  to 
the  human  race,  the  last  openly  saluted  the  serfs’  descendants 
the  only  teachers  from  whom  anything  at  all  was  to  be  learned. 
Certainly  these  Eussian  novelists  turned  to  the  people  for  wisdom, 
but  they  on  their  side  infused  into  the  people  their  own  culture 
of  kindness  and  pity.  From  Gogol  to  Tolstoy  they  will  never  be 
forgotten,  and  so  long  as  they  are  remembered  the  Eussian  sou: 
will  live,  not  as  in  these  days  of  passing  madness,  but  at  it^ 
fullest  and  at  its  best. 


J.  A.  T.  Lloyd. 


iHE  CASE  FOE  STATE  PURCHASE  AND  CONTROL 
OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 


Iffo  writers — Mr.  George  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Eiagdom  Alliance,  and.  Rear-Admiral  Reginald  Hall,  one  of  the 
['■r.ctoi'  of  Barclay,  Perkins  and  Co. — have  done  me  the  honour 
i replying  to  my  paper  on  “The  Case  for  State  Purchase  and 
C  ntiol  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  ”  published  in  the  June  number 
jithis  Review. 

If  that  paper  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  certainly  provoked 
he  impression  of  a  somewhat  startling  unity  of  thought  between 
j  champion  of  tlTe  Prohibition  movement  in  this  country  and 
;  director  of  a  powerful  company  connected  w’ith  the  Trade  in 
iheir  opposition  to  State  Purchase. 

Both  gentlemen  accuse  me  of  inaccuracies  and  mis-statements, 
hit  in  accepting  the  Editor’s  courteous  permission  to  reply,  I 
ho  not,  in  dealing  with  a  matter  which  I  believe  to  be  of  profound 
i.blic  interest,  intend  to  give  a  detailed  answ^er  to  their  charges 
of  ignorance  and  lack  of  exactitude.  I  will  only  say  in  passing 
"it  Mr.  Wilson  has  displayed  on  this  occasion  his  well-known 
iptitude  for  subtle  misquotations. 

I  have  at  least,  in  common  wdth  Admiral  Hall,  the  desire  to 
established  in  this  country  what  he  describes  as  “the  family 
‘ivern.”  He  is  indeed  generous  enough  to  say  that  I  have  at 
'ist  “an  inkling  of  the  right  lines  along  which  to  approach  the 
’■firm  of  public  drinking”  (p.  625).  The  expressions,  however, 
)f “drink  reform,”  “reform  of  the  liquor  trade”  are  obnoxious  to 
■frniral  Hall  (p.  621),  though  in  the  last  page  of  his  article  ne 
^fers  enthusiastically  to  the  Bill  which  has  been  drafted  by  the 
LicenRel  Trade  of  England  and  Wales,  wffiich  will,  in  his  opinion, 
effect  a  radical  transformation  of  our  public-houses”  (p.  626). 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  follow’  the  writer  in  his  evident  dissocia- 
D  of  the  public-house  from  the  methods  of  conducting  the 
lor  trade.  The  public-house  is  what  the  Trade  has  made  it. 

I  prefer,  however,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  alone  in  this  prefer- 
ce,  that  the  scheme  for  public-house  reform  should  be  drafted 
;  those  whose  private  fortunes  are  not  made  by  the  sale  ot 
b/lic  liquor.  I  confess  to  a  profound  suspicion  of  any  proposal 
r  public-house  reform  emanating  from  the  Trade.  I  have  a 
■>5ional  draft  of  the  Licensing  Bill  referred  to  before  me,  and 
believe  any  unprejudiced  reader  would  recognise  in  its  main 
'^‘Sions  a  deliberate  intention  of  strengthening  the  position  of 
^OL.  CVIII.  N.S.  H  H 
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the  Trade,  and  of  weakening  the  possibility  of  any  effective  l  u! 
control. 

The  substitution  of  Licensing  Judges,  as  suggested  in  this  Bi: 
over  a  large  district  containing  several  counties  for  the  prese ' 
system  of  Licensing  Justices  would  remove  the  control  fi 
licences  from  those  in  sympathy  with  local  conditions  and  puh- 
opinion  to  a  remote  Court  out  of  touch  with  the  desires  of  t! 
people.  The  substitution  also  of  twenty-one  years  as  the  ma  1 
mum  period  for  which  a  licence  can  be  granted  in  place  of  tl 
existing  period  iticreases  quite  obviously  the  security  of  the  dri 
monopoly.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  new  licences,  remov:;' 
and  redistribution  of  licences  have  a  like  tendency ;  but  in  n 
opinion  there  is  in  this  no  cause  for  surprise.  I  absolutely  refn 
to  believe  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  and  5. 
alcoholic  liquor,  and  who  spend  vast  fortunes  annually  in  adv 
tising  their  goods,  are  going  at  the  same  time  to  make  a 
effective  effort  to  check  and  control  the  sale  of  them.  The 
gestion  is  absurd,  and  only  by  checking  the  sale  of  liquor  can 
reform  the  public-house. 

.\s  I  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  war  1  would  give  mi 
to  be  able  to  agree  with  Admiral  Hall  that  “the  nati 
psychology  during  those  periods  when  the  issues  of  the  coi 
were  in  doubt”  (p.  824)  tended  to  national  sobriety.  Fd' 
tunately,  it  was  very  much  the  reverse.'  T  quote  from  L 
Stamfordham’s  letter  to  Mr.  Tjlovd  George  dated  March  30 
1915  :  — 

“We  have  before  iis  true  statement!^  not  merely  of  employers,  but  of  t 
■Admiralty  and  War  Office  officials  responsible  for  the  supply  of  imm 
of  war,  for  the  transport  of  troops,  their  food  and  ammunition.  From  t 
evidence  it  is  without  a  doubt  larf'ely  due  to  drink  that  wc  are  unable 
secure  the  output  of  war  material  indispensable  to  meet  the  q' 
of  our  Army  in  the  field,  and  that  there  has  been  such  serious  delay  in 
conveyance  of  the  necessary  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  aid  our 
troops  at  the  front." 

So  extensive  was  the  drinking  in  some  of  the  shipbuilding  ar 
that  Prohibition  .seemed  the  only  solution,  and  on  March  2!': 
1915,  a  deputation  from  the  Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federa 
waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  urge  the  “to' 
prohibition  during  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  sale  of  <'xci- 
liquors.”  In  replying  to  the  deputation  Mr.  Lloyd  Ge 
said  :  “  We  are  fighting  Germany,  Austria,  and  Drink,  and,  as 
as  T  can  see,  the  greatest  of  these  is  Drink.”  ^  And  surely 
one  has  forgotten  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  famous  speech  at  Ba 
on  February  28th,  1915,  w’hen  he  told  his  audience  that 
was  doing  more  damage  than  all  the  German  submarines  f 
(1)  The  Timrs,  March  30,  1916. 
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Were  the  ‘‘issues  of  the  conflict  ”  not  in  doubt  during 
[irst  half  of  1915? 

,ir;il  Hall  is  evidently  so  engrossed  in  reflecting  on  the 
ale-boiise  of  a  bygone  day,  “  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  quiet 
(i.;ofIzaak  Walton,”  or  ix>ssibly  of  the  ‘‘Holy  Tavern,”  as 
i  be  under  the  beneficent  control  of  the  Trade,  that  he  has 
:en,or  perhaps  never  realised,  the  level  of  sodden  degeneracy 
'lithe  public-houses  have  sunk  since  Izaak  Walton  penned 
picturesque  lines. 

Ten  in  April,  1915,  Air.  Lloyd  George,  in  an  effort  to  check 
excessive  drinking  which  was  on  the  verge  of  bringing  the 
into  ruin,  pro]>osed  heavy  taxes  on  spirits,  wine  and  beer, 
Bonar  Law  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  Trade  would 
;.t‘  “an  agitation  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  we  had  in 
1  to  the  Ijicensing  Bill  of  1908.”  ^  The  Trade  did  so 
V,  and  on  May  7th  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposed  taxes 
f announced.  As  long  as  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  in  this 
:rv  was  under  the  control  of  the  Trade  the  Government 
[paralysed  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  reform,  and  only  w'ith 
institution  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  in  June,  1915,  were 
drastic  steps  of  control  taken.  Truly,  the  Trade  has  no  cause 
< proud  of  its  war  record. 

writers  question  my  presentment  of  what  T  have  called 
^Carlisle  miracle.  Air,  Wilson  points  out  quite  correctly  that 

■  iction  in  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  Carlisle  began 
nt,  1916,  whereas  Carlisle  did  not  come  under  the  State 
'  sf  and  Control  scheme  until  July,  1916,  and  he  asks  me 
'er I  really  believe  ‘‘that  during  the  months  of  July,  xAugust, 

[September,  1916,  the  Board  had  secured  any  really  efficient 
lover  the  Trade  in  Carlisle  by  reason  of  purchase”  (p.  340). 
"lyl  believe  it.  The  State  took  over  the  licensed  premises 
'  neighbouring  districts  of  Longtown  and  Eockcliffe  in 
1916,  and  gradually  extended  the  area  until  in  July 
■li'  was  included.  From  the  time  that  the  Board  held  in 
sa  series  of  conferences  in  Carlisle  with  the  civic  authorities. 
Justices,  the  brewers,  and  the  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
-ioi',  it  was  known  that  the  State  Purchase  scheme  was 

■  to  be  extended  to  Carlisle.  It  became  at  once  the  interest 
yv  licence-holder  to  check,  as  far  as  possible,  excessive 

in  his  licensed  premises.  It  was  well  knowm  that  the 
"ment  was  taking  over  the  Trade  for  the  express  purpose 
drunkenness,  and  every  licence-holder  knew  that  his 
n  under  the  new'  regime  w'ould  necessitate  his  working  in 
■iv  with  this  effort.  Actual  control  over  the  Trade  in 
[ brtiamentary  Debates.  (House  of  Commons)  Official  Report,  May  4,  1915 
H  H  2 
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Carlisle  by  reason  of  purchase  was  inaugurated  on  July  ] 
1916,  and  became  effective  a  few  weeks  later.  The  re< ' 
impending  control  was,  however,  apparent  in  Junf*.  Mr.  \Vi 
attributed  the  comparative  sobriety  of  Carlisle  during  the  1 
half  of  1916  to  the  absence  of  the  navvies,  and  quotes  frwn 
Cumberland  News  of  August  29th,  1916,  in  support  of  his « 
ment.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Cumberland  Newt  w: 
resort  to  inaccuracies  in  its  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  s 
Purchase.  Even  the  extract,  however,  is  a  little  uncertii’ 
tone  and  does  not  assume  that  dogmatic  position  so  dear  tc 
heart  of  Mr.  Wilson.  I  prefer  to  quote  Sir  Edward  Pc  > 
(Ministry  of  Munitions),  who  stated  that  “the  number  of  w 
men  employed  on  construction  work  was  practically  the  ?• 
at  the  end  of  1916  as  at  the  end  of  Juue.”^ 

Mr.  Wilson  also  quotes  the  Chief  Constable  of  Carlisle  ir 
report  relating  to  1916.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  1916  “ 
city  was  in  a  shocking  condition”  (p.  341),  though  towaiP' 
latter  half  of  the  year  it  was  steadily  improving.  Mr.  \)i 
knows,  however,  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Chief  Constable  o' 
City  in  his  report  for  1918  said  that  :  “The  beneficial  effw' 
this  increased  sobriety  are  far-reaching  and  fundamental," 
in  his  report  for  1919  said  : — 

“  The  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  for  the  past  year,  in 
of  the  augmentation  of  the  Police  Force,  the  extended  hours  of  sa 
increased  supplies  of  intoxicants,  and  the  return  of  large  numbers  cf 
from  the  Army  .  .  .  has  again  touched  a  low  record  at  78,  be; 
below  the  number  for  1918.  .  .  .  The  orderly  condition  of  the  streets ; 
that  these  figures  are  a  fair  index  of  the  sobriety  of  the  city. 

“  The  continuance  of  sobriety  I  attribute  almost  entirely  to  the  sj 
under  which  intoxicants  are  sold  in  Carlisle,  where  none  of  the  n. 
have  any  interest  in  the  amount  of  liquor  sold,  and  all  are  given 
instructions  not  to  servo  customers  who  appear  to  have  had  enough, 
unable  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way,  for  while  Carlisle  is  unique! 
licensing  system,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  causeh  just  mentioned,  wi  ¬ 
the  country  generally  have  contributed  to  a  very  decided  inc.  - 
drunkenness.  There  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  'uc: 
impartial  observers  that  the  direct  management  of  the  licensed  t:  ' 
the  Control  Board  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  City.” 

Mr.  Wilson  confesses  that  the  spiritless  w'eek-end  contr' 
to  the  startling  sobriety  that  followed  State  Purchase,  and 
that  it  was  a  simple  prohibition  which  should  have  been  a : 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Of  course  it  should,  and  wL 
this  not  done?  Because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Trade,  i 
under  a  management  whose  first  consideration  is  not  a  fii 
one  is  it  possible  to  inaugurate  so  drastic  a  reform  entailing 
siderable  monetary  loss. 

(1)  TAe  Truth  about  Direct ’Control  on  Carlisle,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Br 
Even®. 
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.  the  table  comparing  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  in 
:,ie  with  those  throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
,;,er  during  the  years  1913  and  1919,  I  am  compelled  to  point 
though  I  feel  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  intelligence  of  my 
s  for  so  doing,  that  to  lump  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
ler,  including  the  quiet  rural  districts  and  provincial  and 
:  :ial  towns,  and  then  to  compare  the  rate  of  convictions  for 
vnne>'  per  thousand  with  any  one  particular  crowded  town, 
show  correct  statistics,  but  it  does  not  show  moral  honesty, 

:  u  writers  refer  with  enthusiasm  to  Mr.  Joseph  Malins’ 
f  which  demonstrates  that,  out  of  237  boroughs  in  England 
Wales,  160  show'  a  lower  rate  of  convictions  for  drunkenness 
’  i-and  during  1919  than  does  Carlisle. 
l::’ral  Hall  is  evidently  unaware  that  Mr.  Philip  Snowden’s 
k?  at  the  Ijabour  Conference  in  Scarborough  regarding  the 
■  ions  for  drunkenness  in  Carlisle  were  admittedly  based  on 
chart.  Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  lately  a  prominent  member  of 
Good  Templar  movement,  has  simply  taken  Carlisle  as  a 
t,  so  to  speak,  and  then  raced  through  a  list  of  the  boroughs 
’  .i  iinl  and  Wales  to  discover  those  that  show  a  lesser  rate 
.victions  than  Carlisle.  He  cannot  base  his  figures  of  popu- 
3  on  Blue  Book  statistics,  the  latest  of  which  gives  the 
s  of  1911.  Mr,  Joseph  Malins  then  proceeds  to  give 
'  d  figures.  I  very  much  question  whether  these  figures 
: been  estimated  on  a  uniform  basis.  But  really,  when  one 
s  to  basing  statistics  on  estimated  figures,  it  w'ould  appear 
^rr  very  little  whether  uniformity  has  been  observed  or 
Mr.  Malins  is  obviously  anxious  to  show'  certain  results, 
» superficial  glance  at  his  chart  leads  the  casual  reader  to 
^that  he  has  done  so. 

jcompare  the  convictions  of  drunkenness  in  a  particular  town 
:h  a  period  of  a  certain  number  of  years  has  very  real  value, 
to  compare  tow'n  with  town ,  irrespective  w'hether  it  be  a 
'e resort,  a  cathedral  city,  an  agricultural  village,  or  a  large 
'ial  centre,  then  also  to  ignore  the  varying  local  conditions, 
•ctivity  or  otherw’ise  of  the  Watch  Committee  or  of  the 
?  is  simply  playing  w'ith  figures,  and  trading  on  the  care- 
or  ignorance  of  the  reading  public. 

online,  stretching  right  across  the  page,  representing  the 
ns  for  drunkenness  in  Carlisle  during  1919  and  a  minute 
the  little  city  of  Salisbury  representing  the  convictions 
keiincss  there  during  the  same  period — a  line  so  small 
Ihe  whole  word  Salisbury  cannot  be  underlined  is  pretty, 
say  dramatic,  drawing,  but  I  question  whether  it  be 
’ figuring. 
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The  financial  piacticability  of  State  Purchase  of  the  L' 
Trade  is  constantly  challenged,  and  the  fear  of  increased 
tion  used  as  a  veritable  bogey-man.  Such  financial 
the  late  Lord  Cunliffe,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England- 
John  Bradbury,  of  the  Treasury;  Sir  Wm.  Plender;SirJ 
Harmood-Banner,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Edward  Coates,  M.P. ;  and  the 
Sir  T.  P,  Whittaker,  M.P.,  issued  in  1915  a  report  omlxnl,; 
workable  scheme  for  taking  over  the  whole  of  the  Trade  by 
State  at  pre-war  market  values,  payment  to  be  made  in  G. 
merit  stock.  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  figures,  but] 
no  reason  for  accepting  Mr.  Wilson’s  estimate  of  To00,i'i 
to  £800,000,000  in  preference  to  the  Advisory  (.oniuG 
figures  of  £250,000,000  to  £300,000,000.  In  the  summer  of  1 
three  other  expert  committees  inquired  into,  and  reported  i 
the  terms  by  which  the  State  should  acquire  the  liquor  t: 
These  committees  also  presented  a  definite  scheme  embo’ 
the  practicability  of  State  Purchase.  I  am  content  to  leave 
matter  in  the  hands  of  experts. 

Admiral  Hall  says  that  events  have  been  unkind  to  me 
penned  my  article  in  June  in  which  I  claimed  the  support  (' 
Labour  Party.  But  events  have  meted  out  to  him  a  stills 
severity.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  T: 
Union  Congress  held  at  Portsmouth,  Wednesday,  September 
1920,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Walker  (Iron  and  Steel  Fedeirj 
seconded  by  Alderman  Ben  Turner,  supported  by  Mr.  C 
Cramp,  and  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority 

"  That  this  Congress,  recognising  the  existence  of  the  social  t  j 
the  national  waste  caused  by  the  excessive  consumption  of  alcoholic  j 
and  also  the  economic  exploitation  and  political  corruption  associated 
the  private  ownership  of  the  drink  industry,  affirms  its  belief  in  the  p 
of  eliminating  privat*'*  capitalism  from  the  industry,  establishing  n 
ownership,  and  instituting  full  local  control  whereby  localities  j!  ' 
entitled  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  within  their  own  boundaries,  to  r 
the  number  of  licences,  and  to  determine,  within  the  fundamental  ^ 
tions  prescribed  by  statute,  the  manner  in  which  the  public  pi  - 
refreshment  and  social  intercourse  in  their  areas  shall  be  ^ 

controlled.” 

In  the  face  of  such  a  rising  tide  of  public  opinion  the  T| 
is  forced  to  concern  itself  with  the  Gilbertian  task  of  ref'-, 
the  Trade.  The  public  will  have  none  of  it.  The  people  of 
country  must  have  freedom  in  the  matter.  Until  what  b 
far  proved  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  private  interest  j 
been  removed  freedom  wdll  not  be  theirs.  Then,  and  not| 
then,  shall  we  see  the  “Holy  Tavern,”  of  which  Admiral  1 
writes  so  touchingly,  an  institution  in  this  country.  I 

Beatrice  PicTON-TrRBERvi:| 
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The  river  dawdled  silver-clean, 

A  lane  of  mirrored  sky, 

Through  marsh  and  lawn  of  jewelled  green 
And  restless  fields  of  rye ; 

Through  haze  and  heat,  and  round  the  feet 
Of  meadow-sweet  July, 

I  saw  her  splash  in  revelry 
Along  a  pebbly  shallow ; 

And  leap  in  mimic  devilry 
To  meet  a  bowing  willow ; 

I  saw  her  flow  benign  and  slow 
Beneath  the  gaping  swallow, 

I  knew  the  choral  litany 
Of  wmd-adoring  trees ; 

Of  bramble,  rose,  and  betony. 

And  forest  symphonies; 

The  scent  of  thyme  and  dewy  lime. 

The  drone  of  burglar  bees. 

Leaf-muffled  song  and  chatter  shook 
A  bush  beside  me  cheerily ; 

High  over  trees  a  high  lark  took 
The  higher  blue  unwearily ; 

Below,  square-headed  owls  awoke 
And  ogled  downw’ard  eerily — 

Because,  in  every  blade  and  bush, 

A  shuddering  began ; 

And  from  behind  a  flowering  rush 

There  rose  a  bearded  man 

In  silence — save  a  whispered  “Hush!” 

The  hush  of  homed  Pan ; 

Among  the  reeds  and  water-weeds 
The  hush  of  horned  Pan. 


A  lightless  mole  looked  up  aware, 
A  blind-worm  saw  and  heard. 
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And  everywhere  in  thrilling  air 
No  feathered  soul  or  furred 
Was  heard  to  rustle  anywhere, 

No  petal  even,  stirred ; 

Nor  bud  beneath  her  silken  sheath, 

Nor  flower-breath  w’as  heard. 

I  saw  the  spiral  horns  appear 
And  eyes  of  Pan  a-peep — 

Above  the  rushes  rising  clear ; 

I  saw  a  squirrel  creep 

About  his  neck,  and  ’neath  his  ear 

A  baby  owl  asleep. 

I  saw  his  swarthy  form  and  face 
Rise  through  the  ruffled  leaves, 

All  dappled  by  the  living  lace 
The  wind  of  shadow  weaves. 

But  in  the  sun  his  figure  shone 
Gold-brown  as  burnished  sheaves. 

Half-god  he  was  (his  cloven  heels 
And  shaggy  limbs  of  speed, 

Outflew  the  wind  and  left  behind 
An  arrow  flying  freed) 

And  half  a  man.  And  now  he  kneels 
To  pluck  a  hollow  reed. 

And  blow  the  call  of  calls.  He  blew, 
And  all  the  spear-like  rushes  stirred ; 
He  blew  the  call  Narcissus  knew 
And  Echo  overheard. 

The  call  of  quiet,  and  the  call. 

The  drowsy  call  of  dreams, 

The  flowing  fall  and  purling  call 
Of  pebble-broken  streams. 

Of  honey-cells  and  faint  hare-bells 
And  flowery  trumpeteers ; 

The  sigh  of  aspen  sentinels. 

The  wrath  of  churning  weirs. 

The  call  of  Pan  to  primal  Man, 

The  call  of  pioneers, 
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The  call  minute  of  blade  and  shoot, 

The  call  a  poet  hears. 

He  blew  the  call  and  over  all 
Arose  a  whirl  and  swirl  of  wings; 

A  babble-squabble-bickering, 

A  squeak  and  shriek  and  twittering, 

A  hustling,  bustling,  flittering — 

From  forest  roof  and  forest  floor 
Came  bird  and  beast  with  more  and  more 
Strange  gifts  from  every  greenwood  store 
Of  forest  cloth  the  forest  weaves. 

Fruit,  berries,  nuts,  and  dying  leaves 
Sky-splashed  in  baths  of  dusk  and  dawn  : 
Green  grasses,  mould,  and  flowery  lawn. 
From  forest  roof  and  forest  floor. 

There  came  all  creeping,  leaping  things. 
Even  the  lime  and  sycamore 
Shook  off  seed-laden  wings. 

Sunbars  through  the  forest  slanting 
Paint  a  flashing  fisher-king, 

Now  a  swaying  bough  enchanting — 

Now  a  gleam  of  blue  a-wing — 
Larder-laden  squirrels  panting 
To  the  brown  bark  cling. 

Here  are  Brimstone,  Brown,  and  Grayling 
Butterflies,  and  erring  bees 
Circle,  murmuring  and  sailing, 

Down  the  Panward  blowing  breeze. 

Here,  a  burring  beetle  whirring 
Armoured  over  trees. 

From  the  wild  of  wold  and  heather 
Rill  and  hill  of  rolling  blue. 

Low  and  high  land,  marsh  and  dry  land. 
River,  field  and  forest  too ; 

Fur  and  feather  flock  together ; 

Ouzel,  meadow-mouse  and  shrew. 

Listen  !  have  you  heard  a  cry. 

Have  you  heard  a  sound? 

In  the  growing  murmur  mingled, 
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Have  you  heard  a  shout  that  tingled, 
Have  you  heard  a  sound, 

From  the  high  and  leafy  sky, 

Or  the  ground? 

0,  I  heard  a  noise  of  laughter, 

Loud  the  laughter  grew  : 

Grew  a  noise  of  joy  and  laughter 
Blown  away — now  blowing  after. 

And  a  boy  of  joy  and  laughter 
Nearer,  nearer,  drew  : 

Near  the  glade,  and  every  blade 
Eye  and  ear  and  Heart  betrayed 
A  leap  of  fear,  a  cheep  of  fear, 

“Who  is  here?  we  are  afraid.” 

Then  the  flowers  faintly  cried — 
“Furred  and  feathered,  lithe  of  limb, 
Fly  or  burrow,  leap  or  swim. 

We  are  tethered,  we  are  tied. 

Furred  and  feathered,  flee  and  hide !  ” 

Nearer,  breathlessly  he  ran 
Through  the  burning  corn. 

Hair  of  amber,  hue  of  Pan, 

Happy  naked  child  of  man ; 

(Bowing  barley  o’er  him  kissing 
Shivering  barley,  quivering,  hissing) 
Swimming  through  the  brimming  corn, 
Breathlessly  he  ran. 

Loudly  Pan  to  beast  and  bird 
Blew  the  crying  call, 

(Has  the  field  and  forest  heard, 

Heard  the  dying  call?) 

Only  lonely  breeze.s  blurred 
Pool  and  shadow ;  never  a  word 
Came  from  forest,  house  or  hole, 
Squirrel,  meadow-mouse  or  mole. 

Never,  never  a  word. 

Through  the  barley  ripened  early. 
Flaming  apple-cheeks  of  June, 

Hair  of  honey  blowing  curly. 

Burnished  amber  of  the  moon. 
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Eomped  the  boy ;  his  figure  burly 
Rolling  surely  to  a  tune  : 

Lithely  dancing,  leaping,  prancing. 

That  entrancing  afternoon. 

Breathlessly,  until  aweary 
In  the  gloom-enchanted  glade 
Dumb  and  eerie,  dumb  and  dreary. 
Breathlessly  he  sank  afraid. 

Who  had  made  the  forest  eerie? 

Only  lonely  breezes  played 
Ruffled  terror  o’er  the  mirror 
Of  the  river  round  the  glade? 

How  should  he  know’,  he  a  child, 

Yet  the  foe  of  Pan, 

Conscious  beings  of  the  wild 
Dread  the  name  of  Man, 

Dread  and  dread,  alive  or  dead, 

Sight  and  sound  of  man? 

As  a  guest  who  comes  unbidden 
Feels  the  lack  of  cheer. 

As  a  child  in  anger  chidden 
Feels  a  lonely  fear. 

So  the  boy — for  all  lay  hidden 
Dumb  and  numb  and  drear — 

Wandered,  wandered,  nearly  crying. 
Wandered  till  he  found 
Pan  low-lying,  slowly  dying. 

On  the  ferny  ground. 

Till,  appalled,  he  called  and  called, 
Wildly  called  around. 

High  above  the  forest  roof 
Rustled  no  reply ; 

Furred  and  feathered  hung  aloof. 

Left  their  lord  to  die ; 

Not  a  sound  from  underground 
Rustled  a  reply. 

Though  he  called,  his  arms  outreaching, 
Called  by  name  to  beast  and  bird. 
Though  he  called,  his  voice  beseeching, 
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“Hurry,  hurry!”  No  one  heard, 

Echoes  only,  loud  and  lonely. 

Not  a  gesture,  not  a  word. 

Silence.  So  the  boy  beside  him 
Lay  and  nursed  the  god  alone. 

Lovingly  he  tried  to  hide  him 
From  the  cruel  wind  alone ; 

Lovingly  the  boy  beside  him 
Warmed  his  body  with  his  own. 

And  the  god  looks  up  and  wonders 
At  the  human  kiss. 

Dimly  wonders,  dully  ponders, 

“Who,  0,  who  is  this?” 

’Ere  he  lies  in  death,  and  flies 
From  the  chrysalis. 

Light  and  shrivelled,  limply  drooping. 

Lies  the  wizened  shell  outworn ; 

And  the  boy  in  sorrow  stooping. 

Sees  the  staring  eyes  forlorn 
Filmy  dim;  and  lifting  him, 

Palely  stumbles  past  the  corn. 

Nothing  hearing,  nothing  heeding 
Past  the  shivering  corn  and  sighing. 

Swollen  urns  of  poppies  seeding 
’Mid  the  flames  of  poppies  flying. 

Blind  with  tears,  his  brown  knees  bleeding, 
Up  the  hill  he  stumbled  crying. 

High  the  leafless  sky  and  grey 
Never  a  bloom  a-nod. 

Where  aw’ay  from  shameful  day 
Low  he  laid  the  god ; 

Earth  to  earth  and  clay  to  clay 
Sod  to  loving  sod. 

New  buds  never  blossom  there 
Ever  chill  and  still. 

Snowy  flakes  of  Februeer, 

Celandine,  nor  squill. 

Mignonette,  nor  violet. 

Daisy,  nor  daffodil. 

*  «  «  « 
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Long  I  sought  the  boy  and  wandered 
Vainly,  vainly,  high  and  low ; 

Long  in  vain  I  sought  and  pondered, 
Long  1  wondered,  even  so; 

Even  so  the  forest  wnndered, 

Even,  even  so. 

Till  at  starlight  rang  enthralling, 
From  the  river  rang  a  cry, 

From  the  river  ever  calling 
Sprang  a  ghost  and  galloped  by. 

From  the  starlit  river  calling 
Sprang  a  ghost  and  galloped  by. 

Sprang  an  eerie  silhouette. 

Black  beneath  the  moon ; 

Shaggy,  bearded,  silver-wet — 

Hark !  beneath  the  moon — 

Pipes  enthralling  ;  Pan  is  calling. 
Hark  !  the  calling  tune  ! 

Not  a  sound,  around,  above  him. 

Bat,  nor  silent-flying  owl ; 

Nightingale  nor  moth  above  him. 

Nor  the  burning  fox  a-prowl 
Ever  turning,  paused  to  love  him. 
Pan,  the  forest  soul. 

Far  the  call  of  wonder  ranges, 

Far  and  strange — is  Pan  divine? 

Now  the  call  of  wonder  changes — 
Pan  is  calling  me  and  mine. 

Forest  Pan  is  calling  Man, 

Calling  me  and  mine. 

Clearer,  clearer,  0,  and  dearer. 

For  he  smiled  and  beckoned  me ; 
Luring,  led  me  nearer,  nearer — 

“Tell  me.  Wild-god,  who  was  he? 

He  the  child  who  loved  the  wild. 
Who,  0,  who  w^as  he?” 

From  the  moon-held  marshy  rill-side 
Where  the  anchored  lilies  ride 
Shut  and  sleeping ;  Pan  was  leaping. 
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And  1  ran  the  shade  beside ; 

From  the  rill-side  up  the  hill-side, 

Up  the  rolling  side. 

Up  the  hill,  until  I  stumbled, 

Sprawling,  falling^now  the  sky 
Seemed  beneath  me  as  T  tumbled 
Catching,  snatching — with  a  cry — 

Falling,  falling,  falling,  falling. 

Falling — where  was  1? 

*  *  *  * 

Dusky  laden  kings  were  going 
Down  a  moonlit  street ; 

And  a  growing  wind  seemed  blowing 
Spices  strange  and  sweet. 

Round  the  domes  of  Eastern  homes, 

Pale  in  the  purple  heat. 

Came  a  proud-lipi)ed  camel  stalking 
With  three  shadowy  men  and  wise. 

Came  three  shepherds,  softly  talking. 

With  a  wonder  in  their  eyes. 

But  I  hurried,  hurried,  walking 
Swifter ;  for  a  strange  surmise 

Swifter  led  me,  and  I  hid  me 
In  a  stable — (Who  were  they. 

They  the  shadowy  kine  who  bid  me 
Bid  me  enter,  who  w'ere  they?) 

Hark !  who  knocks?  a  shadowy  ox 
Mooing  welcome  turns  away, 

Softly,  slowly,  from  a  holy 
Little  lowly  bed  of  hay. 

Geoffrey  Dearmer 
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Spain’s  Position  in  Morocco. 

To  the  Editor  uf  The  Portnightly  Review. 

3ib, — There  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  your  Review  au 
article  representing  the  Spanish  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the 
Moroccan  question  and  more  especially  that  relating  to  Tangier. 
The  points  given  as  proof  of  the  predominance  of  Spain  in  that  town 
aeed  to  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  certain  other  facts  in  order  to 
correctly  appraise  their  value. 

For  instance,  conmierce  is  stated  to  be  Spanish ;  the  main  retail 
shops  are,  however,  French.  And  if  some  traders  have  adopted  the 
Spanish  currency,  at  least  as  many  use  the  French  or  the  native 
hassani.  If  trade,  too,  is  so  pre-eminently  Spanish  then  one  wonders 
why  that  country  has  been  unable  to  arrange  for  the  revictualling  of 
her  own  people,  more  especially  during  the  war.  Last  winter,  when 
owing  to  the  scai'city  of  flour  caused  partly  by  world  shortage  and 
partly  by  a  bad  harvest  the  situation  threatened  to  become  desperate, 
famine  was  only  averted  by  France  coming  to  the  rescue  and  organ¬ 
ising  an  admirable  service  of  supply  and  distribution.  Yet  France 
has  only  recently  emerged  from  a  terrific  war  that  has  laid  waste 
so  much  of  her  land  and  industry.  If,  too,  for  this  same  reason  her 
exports  to  Tangier  have  not  increased  during  the  last  six  years,  it  is 
only  the  same  with  her  exports  elsewhere,  and  is  a  temporary  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  can  hardly  be  laid  to  her  charge.  Indeed,  one  might 
have  expected  the  imports  from  Spain  to  be  considerably  higher. 

.Mention  is  made  of  a  Spanish  hospital,  but  medical  effort  is  if 
anything  more  noticeable  in  the  fine  Pasteur  Institute  under  its 
able  French  doctor,  and  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years. 
Ihe  natives,  even  from  a  distance,  gladly  seek  its  aid  for  inocula¬ 
tions  against  typhoid,  typhus,  rabies,  etc.,  and  have  learnt  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  value.  The  French  have  as  well  a  thoroughly  equipped 
dispensary  where  the  kind  doctor  is  the  admiration  of  the  poor.  The 
branch  of  Spanish  Red  Cross  is,  on  the  other  hand,  used  chiefly,  by 
the  poor-class  Spaniards,  of  whom  a  large  portion  of  that  population 
appears  to  consist.  France  has  also  her  schools,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls ;  recently  4,000,000  francs  were  set  aside  for  the  further 
development  of  this  branch.  The  French  colony  has  organised 
various  charities  really  deserving  of  the  name  for  the  relief  of  neces¬ 
sitous  natives.  Those  of  Spain  are  usually  hard  to  find !  Again,  as 
Spanish  is  spoken  in  all  the  towns  of  north  Morocco  (which  possibly 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  Moors  held  sway  in  the  Peninsula) 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  question  of 
Tangier. 

Your  correspondent  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  development 
af  Spanish  Morocco,  but  as  regards  the  “  600  miles  of  roads  ’  one’s 
chief  impression  is  that  they  are  very  bad  and  mostly  out  of  repair, 
and  you  generally  find  there  is  no  road  to  the  place  you  expect  to 
to  be  able  to  get  to,  or  it  is  only  planned  and  not  yet  constructed  I 
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Spanish  Morocco  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  area  of  that  under 
France ;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  in  spite  of  Spain’s  long  inter, 
course  with  Morocco,  her  Protectorate  is  not  nearly  so  advanced  as 
that  of  her  neighbour.  Of  this,  the  case  of  the  native  is  perhaps  not 
the  least  important  sign,  for  whereas  in  the  French  Protectorate 
the  peasant  now  enjoys  a  more  assured  and  a  better  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity  than  at  any  time  before,  in  the  Spanish  zone  he  is  deadly 
poor  and  is,  generally  speaking,  worse  off  than  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Sultanate. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  perhaps  comprehensible  that  France 
should  see  but  little  in  the  Spanish  claim  to  Tangier,  and  that  she 
should,  on  the  contrary,  urge  the  restoration  of  the  Sultan  under 
her  protection. — Yours  faithfully,  E.  M.  Vincent. 


•**The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  on 
article. 


